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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Articte I, 


Modern Civilization. 


Waar is our modern civilization,—its tendency and 
destiny, its dangers and hopes? Has it done its best, 
exhausted its power, and is it unrobing for a final repose ? 
Must it be with this as it has been with all former civiliza- 
tions? Shall its history 

“ Be but the same rehearsal of the past, 


First Freedom and then Glory—when that fails, 
‘Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last ? ” 


We propose to state some of the considerations which 
have conducted us to the belief that these questions must 
receive different and more encouraging answers than the 
tones of impatience and despondency in which they are 
so often asked, would seem to anticipate. It will be 
scarcely necessary to inform the reader that we do not 
use the term civilization, in this paper, in its restricted 
and perhaps more correct sense, as applying to the culture 
and refinement of the few, but in its enlarged and popular 
signification, as including the culture, education and con- 
dition of the many. 

The skeptics in regard to this civilization may be divi- 
ded into two classes; one composed of men who, like the 
Rev.’ Dr. Lord of Dartmouth College, believe the world 

' VOL. XV. 1 
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to be wholly unsound, that its tendencies are not only 
wrong, and wrong in part through the influence of Chris- 
tianity, but that the entire body of humanity is hopelessly 
incurable, suffering from an immedicable wound; and 
who therefore, naturally enough, shelter themselves under 
old abuses, and defend slavery as an institution founded 
in religion, both natural andrevealed. The other is made 
up of those who, while believing that civilization has done 
all that it can accomplish for mankind, that it has reached 
its highest point and is rapidly passing to an end, yet 
hold that there may be a total remodelling of society, a 
re-construction of it in its whole texture and formation, 
on principles transcending, if not ignoring, those upon 
which it is now founded, and through which humanity 
may be saved and advanced. 

If it be true, that what we call modern civilization has 
passed its culminating point, there may be reason enough 
for us to examine the speculations of those who, despair- 
ing in the present and actual, have yet trust in the future 
and possible. But it is important to inquire whether these 
persons are right in their premises. Is it indeed true, as 
they, in common with those who have faith neither in the 
present nor future, allege, that the power of civilization is 
exhausted ? This it will be readily perceived they must 
make out before they can call upon the world to throw 
away what it has, and what has already done so much for 
man. The affirmative is on the philosophers. They can- 
not dispossess the tenant until they show a better title. 
Wise men will say, we will hold on to what we have, do 
our best with it—shape, guide, control it as well as we 
can, develope its capabilities, and strive for the highest per- 
fection it can aid us to attain, unless we are sure that its 
power and spirit, its life and soul are gone. 

Now, are we quite prepared to cast off the old and be 
on with the new? Are we certain that civilization can 
go no further? When, if ever, did it pass its meridian ? 
Let us see. Was it at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century—or, to extend our inquiries to a time which no one 
will regard as not sufficiently remote, was it at the middle of 
the seventeenth century ? At both of these periods wars were 
more frequent than now ; the masses were in no respect 
so well cdnditioned as they have been since, whether in 
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houses, food and raiment, or in respect of personal liberty 
and safety ; they were not so well educated, nor had they 
the advantages of religious and moral culture which those 
of later times have enjoyed; crimes were at the same 
time more frequent and more severely punished ; there 
was a coarseness in the manners and literature of the 
times, to which our age, thanks to something, is a stranger. 
Can it be true that civilization has been at a stand-still or 
worse since the age of Charles II. and Louis XIV. ? 
Was it at the beginning of the nineteenth century? 
Think what true progress has been made since that time, 
progress in the physical, intellectual, moral and religious 
worlds. Then we had no steamboats ascending rivers 
against wind and tide, braving the ocean, and, we may 
say, bridging it so as to bring countries the most remote 
into the same neighborhood; no railroads, “ modern 
‘acts of the apostles’ of civilization,” as they have been 
called, reticulating nations and continents, and conferring 
upon the world a new force practically equivalent to half 
the physical power it possessed before; no telegraph 
speeding words round the earth “in less than forty sec- 
onds;”’ no daguerreotype staying the light and constrain- 
ing the sun in a new service of art; no way to procure a 
comfortable wardrobe for a month’s labor. Never was 
there a time when for the hands of the laboring man there 
were such returns as now ; never were the means of liv- 
ing, of education and improvement so great as at this 
moment. Within the last fifty years the doctors of our 
bodies have learnt many things valuable for the relief and 
cure of the ills to which flesh is heir. Nor have the doc- 
tors of souls been idle. Have they presented no new 
truths, or old ones newly discovered? Have they thrown 
aside no old falsehoods and formulas? Is the spirit of 
the pulpit worse than it was—less like Christ’s, more like 
Satan’s? Is the heart approached at rarer intervals than’ 
before, and are the examples and doctrines of the Saviour 
urged less frequently and forcibly, with less of the power 
and feeling that reach the heart and influence for good 
the life? Where will you look for sermons on toleration, 
kindness and charity like those old teachings which are 
the model—tu the ninetéenth or to the previous centuries ? 
Where, if not in our own'era, may be found religion in 
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daily life, incarnated, swelling forth in wholesome and 
needful reforms, temperance reforms, prison reforms, in 
institutions for charitable and benevolent purposes, for dis- 
seminating the gospel, sending the Bible to the ends of the 
earth,—in asylums, schools, retreats for the unfortunate, 
the weak, and the wicked? And there is the greatest 
doctor of all, as he doubtless thinks, who has in charge 
our legal rights, and especially, and in a two-fold sense, 
our purses—what of him? Has he done nothing with 
the body of the laws? Call from their dusty alcoves the 
largest hearts that beat in the eighteenth century, the Mar- 
quis Beccaria and Montesque, and ask them if -our juris- 
prudence, “the spirit of our laws,” show civilization to 
be on the decline, and man’s condition retrograding, or 
falling into the yellow leaf of decay ; and if not satisfied 
with the responses of these, speak to England’s Somers, 
to France’s D’Augesseau. But to compare the state of 
the laws with what it was fifty years ago, there is not one 
capital offence where there were ten, not one sentence to 
the dungeon where there were twenty, and yet life is more 
safe, property more secure, and crime less common; the 
rules of evidence are more liberal, of construction less 
arbitrary, and tempered more and more with an enlight- 
ened, and, we may say, a divine equity. 

Now we desire to ask, are not these things true, and 
are they not all true? Have they not been wrought 
under our civilization, and are they not at this moment 
carrying it forward? Are not physical aids, comforts, 
expedients, helps, whatever in short multiplies. the means 
of living, a more human, if we may so speak, morality, a 
more practical religion, a more equitable jurisprudence, 
at once the children, the witnesses, and the instrumentali- 
ties of a continued and continuing civilization ? 

\We are aware that it is frequently asserted that crime is 
‘ on the increase. We do not believe it. That there is, for 
instance, more crime in the United States among twenty- 
five millions of people than there was fifty years ago among 
five, we do not doubt; and that there are offences and 
vices peculiar to our position and referrible to our progress 
in material things, may be conceded. Yet, whether we 
examine the statistics of crime, or note the standards of 
right and wrong, at different ‘periods, we are persuaded 
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that a considerable and encouraging improvement will be 
discovered in private and public morals. And let us ask, 
what. is the judgment of the world to-day, its tone of 
thought and feeling, concerning war, duelling, slavery, 
intemperance, and the long catalogue of crimes and vices ; 
concerning truth, justice, right,—compared with its opin- 
ion and feeling at any former period ? 

We sometimes hear it said that although knowledge 
may be more generally diffused now than it was two hun- 
dred, or one hundred, or fifty years ago, and the number 
of clever, dextrous and learned men may have increased, 
the human mind is nevertheless degenerating ; that there 
are no very great men upon the earth, no philosophers, 
orators and poets comparable to those of “old times; ” 
and, limiting our references to this country, and to points 
of time which may be spanned by the memory of persons 
now living, we are assured that there are now no great 
doctors, no giant lawyers like those whose fame has been 
transmitted to us by the kindly hand of tradition. To all 
this we reply in the first place, it may well be doubted 
‘whether any age has produced more examples of true 
genius and great intellectual power than our own; and 
in the second place we may remark, that the standard 
of greatness has been raised so much,—a fact which 
of itself vindicates the claims of to-day,—that many 
who formerly passed for great wits, poets, philosophers, 
would if now living be undistinguished and perhaps un- 
known. We hear of great lawyers of other days, and 
of famous speeches which witched the world of our grand- 
fathers. But let us consider: Would Parsons have been 
the giant unapproached and unapproachable had Shaw 
been his contemporary ? Had Choate or Curtis flour- 
ished half a century ago would not other lights have 
‘“‘paled their ineffectual fires?” Indeed, we have hun- 
dreds in all the professions now undistinguished, who 
would have been famous men but that they were born 
‘too late.” It is equally true in the intellectual and 
physical worlds, that ‘ distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

Formerly the most of the talent of the country was 
embraced in what were known as the learned professions, 
and to be a minister, a lawyer, or a doctor, was to be a 

1* 
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great man, the great man. This is not the case now, 
either in fact or in the public estimation. Now men are 
respected as they are men, and not for their calling or 
profession. We add not an inch to any man’s stature 
that he is a physician, a counsellor, or a parson. It con- 
tributes but little to a man’s social position that he is of 
any of these professions, and it will contribute less by-and- 
by. The strong man atthe bench and the weak one on 
it are alike finding their own place. Now, learning, tal- 
ent, great intellectual a do not rush to these profes. 
sions as formerly. Of the liberally educated a large pro- 
portion become merchants, mechanics and farmers. The 
unexampled progress made in our day in the useful arts, 
in material expedients, has opened new fields for talent 
and genius, and done much towards making all useful 
trades, callings and professions alike and equally respecta- 
ble in the opinion of men, as they are in point of fact. 
We have said that it may be doubted whether any age 
has produced more really great men than our own. The 
age is not able—no age is—to perceive and acknowledge 
its greatest men. The highest genius is he whd can make 
the best use of all that the world—its history, its experi- 
ence, its discoveries, its intellect—has furnished ; who can 
make the highest generalizations from the broadest fields 


of facts. He is the mighty one who, holding in the hol- 


low of his hand the worlds of the past and of the pres- 
ent, bodies and shapes from his possessions some great 
truth and sends it swelling along the centuries, and which 


only the ages to come can fully embrace and understand. 


Shakspeare and Bacon were not known and appreciated 


by their contemporaries as they are by us, who, through 
the impulse, in good part, which they gave to the world, 
have been raised to a position from which we may receive 


the full and unbroken rays which fell obliquely on our 
predecessors, Bacon understood this when he commit. 


ted not merely his moral, but his intellectual reputation 
“to foreign nations and the after ages.’? 'The age in 
which Milton lived valued the copy-right of ‘* Paradise 


Lost” at five pounds! Who shall say that there are no 
men among us greater than Shakspeare or Bacon, hold- 


ing the same relation, in point of superiority, to our age 
which they did to theirs—not poets and philosophers per- 
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haps like the former, nor philosophers and poets like the 
latter, but whether in closet, pulpit, shop, or counting- 
room,—thinking, writing, talking, doing,—poets and 

hilosophers higher and wiser than any who have prece- 
ded them ? 

But is the world ata stand-still, or in course of retrogres- 
sion, now—at this time of day ? Shall there be no improve- 
ment to, or upon, the steamboat, the railway, the telegraph, 
the daguerreotype, in the arts of production generally ? in 
our modes of thought, our methods of inquiry, our sys- 
tems? Are our moral and spiritual speculations and ac- 
quisitions to cease ? 

We do not forget that often when we express confi- 
dence in the progress of modern civilization, our atteation 
is directed to those civilizations which have been removed 
or superseded, as suggesting the probability, if not furnish- 
ing sufficient ground for the belief, that this too must pass 
away. And we are assured that the time for its disap- 
pearance will be that most nearly answering in its circum- 
stances to the periods when its predecessors fell. It has 
ever been, we are told, freedom, glory, wealth, vice, bar- 
barism at last, and in illustration and confirmation of this 
unvarying succession, we are called to notice the rhove- 
ment of society in the United States. It is easily assumed 


that the American people have passed the epochs of free- 
dom and glory, are running through that of wealth, and that 


the reign of vice is in immediate prospect; that barbarism 
will come next there can, of course, be no goubt with these 
people, unless it shall be averted by help ab extra; unless 


some new and distinct force shall intervene to save society 
from the doom which civilization predicts and to which it 


tends. ‘That the old civilization (and by these words we will 
hereafter be understood to include all that have preceded 
ours) should expire, was inevitable, and the new would 


meet a similar fate were it of the same character, were the 
same causes at work, and were there no forces of a counter- 


acting tendeney in operation. From the old civilization we 
do not infér a decadence of ours, but rather believe that 
as this is of different origin, lives in another element, and 


draws its sustenance from other sources, it would be un- 


reasonable to suppose it must nevertheless share a kindred 
destiny. Egypt in her civilization may have possessed 
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arts unknown to us. Greece may have had poets, philos- 

ophers, orators, artists, captains, for aught we need tosay, © 
surpassing any of modern times. We may allow the 
names of Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, Phidias, Alexan- 


der, to be unrivalled—and what then? The greatest of 


these names, if indeed not all of them, flourished long 
before the culmination of Grecian civilization, as none 
will deny that the acknowledged greatest name in English 
literature ‘‘ warbled his native wood-notes wild” long 
before our modern civilization is believed by any one to 


have reached its height. So from the most notable exam- 
ples and teachings of history, we may infer the exist- 
ence of a living, increasing civilization, although we 
should be compelled to believe that its greatest intellectual 


lights have gone out. We are not answered when we 


maintain the superiority of our civilization, by references 
to the Parthenon, the Temple of the Winds, the Pan- 
theon, the magnificent streets, the stupendous aqueducts, 
or to any of the material and artistic wonders of former 
civilizations; or to their grandest contributions to the 
literature of the world,—the Banquef of Plato, the Iliad, 
the Auneid, the speeches against Philip, the speeches 
agaist Cataline. We must visit the houses and homes 
of the people. We would see the women and children, 
and learn the condition of the many. We desire to know 
something about the rights of persons, and, as the law- 
yers express it, the rights of things. We must have some 
understanding @f the common, every-day notlons of mor- 
ality among the people. We would like to examine the 
bases and active principles of their civilization, and would 
inquire concerning their laws, manners and religion. 
And when we find the religion of the old civilization to 
have been paganism, and the laws such as they may be 
presumed to have been from the following specimen taken 
from the Twelve Tables of the Roman law, we perceive 
no cause for apprehension from the history of a civiliza- 
tion with which such religion and laws were in perfect 


consistency and agreement: 


‘‘ A father shall have the right of life and death over all his 


lawful children, and also of selling them.” 
‘“‘If the parties do not come to any agreement the creditor 


may keep the debtor sixty days in chains, and in the course of 
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that time shall present him for three successive fair days, at inter- 
vals of nine days, and publicly notify the debt. If there be 
more creditors than one, they may, after three days, divide the 
debtor and sell him beyond the. Tiber.” 

‘“‘ Let there be no marriage between the Patricians and the 


Plebians,” 


Looking at the old civilization, its history and essential 
properties, we perceive it was sure to decay from causes 
which do not affect ours. Under it great refinement, rare 


excellence in literature and the arts were possible, but dis- 


solution was inevitable. Its freedom, glory, wealth, could 
“lead. but to the grave.”? And let us believe that the civ- 
ilization in which they were found was rather designed to 
prepare the way for one higher and better than to fore- 
shadow itsdoom. It was built upon the principles and in 
the spirit of force, The best cultivated nations of anti- 
quity were engaged in constant wars with other nations, 
and in the subjugation of tribes and peoples. The con- 
sequences were luxury and corruption on the side of the 
few, poverty and slavery with their usual vices on the 
part of the many. The spirit of force governed between 
the patrician and the plebian ; in the laws, in the customs, 
manners, social relations, and in religion. Conquest sup- 
plied wealth, and wealth begot luxury, wastefulness and 
corruption. The productions of labor were reduced by 
the removal of men from the field to the army. The 
patrician became effeminate, the plebian brutal. 

This civilization, as it succeeded other conditions of 
society, overlaid other strata and formations which, by 
the laws of growth and progress, were the necessary, pre- 
paration for its advent, was itself to be succeeded by a 
formation higher and nobler. 

In the fulness of time an Anointed was sent upon the 


earth to deliver a gospel and illustrate its truth and beau- 
ty by a perfect example. This gospel was destined to 
work a complete revolution in human affairs. It spoke of 
the brotherhood of man, of the dignity of human nature. 
It recognized especially the condition and claims of the 
poor, and to impress the duties which these implied firmly 
and ‘deeply upon all minds, we find, in the language of 
Burke, that ‘“‘ when the Saviour appeared in human form, 
he did not appear in the form of greatness and majesty, 
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bnt in sympathy with the lowest of the people, and there- 
by made it a firm and ruling principle that their welfare 
was the object of all government, since the person who 
was the Master of nature chose to appear himself in a 
subordinate situation. He who is called first among them 
and first among us all, both of the flock that is fed and of 
those who feed it, made himself the ‘servant of all.’” A 
new phase of civilization was ordained. The way had 
been prepared, the principle upon which it should be 
founded, revealed. Its perfect organization and success, 
in accordance with the laws of its being, would be the 
work of ages. Its beauty, strength, proportions and 
durability would depend upon a slow and gradual devel- 
opment. It could not be otherwise, as its very condi- 
tion was growth. Its base was laid broad and deep in 
the preparation of four thousand years. This law of 
growth is all-pervading and universal ; it obtains not less 
in the moral than in the material world. The earth was 
made not in one day but six—dark and formless at first, 
but changing and becoming by degrees more full and 
perfect, it was at length adapted to the last and greatest 
creation of the Almighty. In the earlier periods of its 
formation it was capable of sustaining only the coarser 
kinds of animals, but feeling this law of growth it became 
fitted for higher and higher life till ready for primeval , 
man. After this manner has been the progress of the race 
and the growth of civilization. To adopt the fanciful we 
would say, In the beginning were Adam and Eve, and 
that was the first day ; then came the savage state or the 
second day in the history of the human race ; the patri- 
archal was the third; the fourth day was the barbarous ; 
the old civilization founded on force was the fifth; and the 
crowning work of the last and sixth day, answering to 
that on which man was created, is our Christian civiliza- 
tion founded on Love. 

When the old civilization had done its work, or as the 
phrase is, performed its mission, the countries in which it 
had culminated were overrun by the Goths and Vandals of 
the North. And now we begin to discover the grouping 
of the elements of the new civilization. The love of lib- 
erty, the indomitable will, the strength to labor and to 
endure had already appeared in numberless manifesta- 
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tions ; the world had seen, and, so far as it could, profited 
by the civilizations of Greece and Rome; the Christian 
religion had been introduced. A combination of these 
forces was now to be formed; time’s noblest monument, 
man’s crowning work, was to be commenced. Contribu- 
tions were levied on every side. Religion furnished her 
best—Christianity ; the old civilization, its best—literature 
and the arts; and these, mingling with the Teutonic ele- 
ment, now first introduced into good. society, constituted 
a force in the world’s affairs such as had never been felt or 
imagined before. Shall the fact that a work, in which 
were found but a part of these elements, was imperfect 
and not final, be cited to prove that where all meet there 
can be no different result ? 

The progress of civilization since the new departure 
has been slow and checkered—too much of the old spirit 
remained for it to have been otherwise. In the early days 
of the association, the Roman and the Teutonic partners 
were the largest shareholders, and wielded a controlling 
power ; Christianity was a sort of a silent member having 
a small investment, but she has gradually increased her 
stock and enlarged her influence in the affairs of the firm. 
For a long time, however, the old force-principle was pre- 
dominant. We see its footsteps marked and distinct in 
the destructive. and interminable wars, in the crude and 
sanguinary laws, in the organizations and institutions of 
the times. But all along we can trace the increasing 
power of Christianity. We see the one which has saved 
all, and to which all real improvement, progress and me- 
lioration are to be attributed. She has never been idle. 
She has performed her part as occasion and circumstances 
should allow or require. Baffled sometimes, wronged, 
perverted often, but always victorious, she is the only 
power that conquers invariably by giving rather than by 
taking—not by destroying the will, the love of freedom, 
literature and art, but by adding thereunto the graces and 
the power of kindness and charity. 

Advancing as the new civilization has from age to age; 
with greater or less force of movement in proportion to 
the aid it has accepted from Christianity, its course is 
plain and distinct to all who would observe it. Tracing 
it, they have seen war become unpopular, the laws im- 
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proved, and the rights of man better respected; they 
have noticed progress in science and the arts, improvement 
in the condition of the poor, a more general diffusion of 
knowledge, higher standards of morality and juster views 
of duty. 

Such, if we have studied it aright, is modern civilization. 
And. now let us consider, briefly as we may, some of 
the circumstances of danger and hope attending it; and 
we may not be surprised if we find it has been so ordered 
that some of its obstacles look very like aids, and some of 
its aids bear a strong resemblance to obstacles. The 
obstructions and dangers come chiefly, if not wholly, from 
the old spirit of force, the ante-Christian way of overcom- 
ing evil by evil. We propose to examine some of the 
more prominent manifestations of the old spirit, and we . 
need not hesitate to commence with war. War is the 
most foolish way of overcoming evil ever employed—it is 
at best but an attempt to throttle evil by the greatest 
evil, to cast out devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils. 

To perceive what war has to do with civilization, let 
our attention be confined to a single illustration : What 
has war done for England? A century ago England 
was greatly in advance of all the nations, and might at 
this time have occupied the most happy position ever 
allotted toa country. But the old spirit spoke and she 
listened. Limiting our view to a period commencing with 
our revolutionary war, let us see what war has done for 
England. The old spirit, the selfish, led her in the blind- 
ness itself occasioned, to deprive her subjects in America 
of the rights of Englishmen. She would enforce her will 
by the sword, and lost her colonies and £200,000,000. 
But she was not contented to stop there; to the counsels 
of Fox, her greatest and wisest statesman, him of the 
large heart, the generous impulse, the clear head and the 
unerting instinct, she would give no heed, but under the 
lead of Pitt she plunged into wars which lasted with short 
interruptions for twenty-five years. Her debt at the com- 
mencement of the French war in 1792 was two hundred 
and thirty-nine millions sterling. On the first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1817, when the wars were over, it was eight hun- 
dred and forty millions, an increase of six hundred mil- 
lions occasioned solely and entirely by the wars in which 
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she had been directly and indirectly engaged in the period 
embraced by these dates. Had she been wise enough to 
preserve peace, her debt of £239,000,000 would have 
been extinguished long ago—nay, the interest money 
paid between 1792 and 1820 amounted to an aggregate 
twice as large as the sum she owed at the former period. 
But she was not thus wise. She must have a part in the 
game of empires, 


‘* whose stakes are thrones, 
Whose table, earth—whose dice are human bones.” 


She must send forth her own legions, and, when she can 
send no more, hire foreign mercenaries to fight the battles 
of European legitimacy. Having fertilized every plain 
on the continent with the blood and the bones of her chil- 
dren, and swelled her debt to FouR THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS; having strengthened the power of Russia and 
Austria, rendered easy the dismemberment of Poland, 
and replaced the Bourbons on the throne of France, she 
had done enough, and returned to her island home witha 
crowd of despots and fools in her train. And what did 
she gain in these wars? What did she profit by her vast 
expenditures of money and life? Briefly and truly, 
nothing—absolutely nothing worth the naming. Oh! 
she gained some famous victories upon the sea and upon 
the land. She can boast of Trafalgar and Waterloo, and 
can erect monuments to Nelson and Wellington. But 
the fitting monument of her folly is the stupendous debt 
of £840,000,000 sterling, one on which her people can 
ever gaze, and of which they will not cease to be reminded 
so_long as they are called upon to pay one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars annually to keep it in repair. 
This last sum is the yearly interest paid by Britain on her 
national debt, a sum three times as large as that required 
for all the national expenditures of the United States in 
time of peace! To pay this interest over two hundred 
and eighty thousand warrants are issued every year; and - 
these figures, large as they are, are insufficient to repre- 
sent the whole number of persons concerned in this debt, 
as much of the interest is drawn by banks and other 
institutions in trust for individual fund-holders. Besides 
this, the capital of savings banks and other companies in 
VOL. XV. 2 
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which the common people have a stake, is invested in the 
national funds, so that the number of the direct creditors 
of England is over three hundred thousand, and the num- 
ber especially interested in her credit is not less than a 
million. 

This debt, so enormous and in which so many are inter- 
ested, is the great central power of wrong in England. 
It is this which embarrasses the reforms so necessary for 
her down-trodden masses—this that starves and enslaves 
Ireland—this, the fruit of the old spirit, the wages of war, 
which renders so difficult the ascendency and easy working 
of the principles of true reform. This is the centripetal 
power that holds in their places the Church and her 
schemes of taxation—the army and navy—the govern- 
ment so artificial, complicated and. expensive, with its 
thousands of fat, pampered officials. To pay the inter- 
est on this debt, to support this Church, and army and 
navy, this cloud of locusts hovering over every green spot 
in both islands, Britons must be taxed beyond the endur- 
ance of any other people; taxed in every conceivable form 
and shape; by customs and excises, and for every thing, 
whether they eat, drink, sleep, walk or ride, rare or play, 


live or die $e so that two-thirds of all the labor per- 


formed in England is for the government, and the wages 
thereof received in effect by the government and the institu- 
tions connected with it. Every man in England who labors 
works for himself but two days in the week, for the state, 
four. A shoemaker, for example, charges six shillings for 
his labor on a pair of shoes, the State receives four’ of it 
in the form of taxes, excises, duties on what he consumes, 
tithe and rent. In America this is all reversed—here less 
than two days in the week, or one third of one’s earnings, 
is sufficient to discharge his just and proper contribution 
to the State. The shoemaker in this country who sells his 
labor for six shillings, receives more than four of it for his 
own use, after all deducting for taxes, duties, rent, church 
assessments and all. 

_ It is the government then—the institutions—the debt— 
all the growth and result of the “ old,” that thus depress 
labor, and cramp thé laborer in England and Ireland. 
This immense debt, this pampered Church, this exhaust- 
ing army, this extravagant government, with its ‘‘ cabinet 
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of curiosities,” the pension list, in easy combination rob 
the laboring men of their hire, keep them from “ going 
ahead,” educating themselves and their children: these, 
and not the wardens and workings of our civilization, 
make them poor and keep them so, prevent their obtain- 
ing a foothold, a starting place from which they can rise 
and work a change of condition—their utmost energies 
and extreme capacity for labor being required for the pro- 
curement of the very necessaries of existence. 

England is paying for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and the price may yet include the Guelphs! 

Are we not justified in declaring war to be one of the 
greatest foes to the progress of a broad, hearty, ennobling 
civilization 2 And are we not forcibly admonished by 
the example of Great Britain, to say nothing of other 
examples with which the highways of history are paved, 
to avoid this scourge of nations and of hnmaniiy: As 
God liveth a nation cannot commit the crime of Cain 
with impunity. If a people would be free from debt, 
have an economical government and light taxes; if the 
would secure to labor a just and sure reward, enable all 
conditions and classes to prosper and grow in knowledge, 
they will consent for no reasons that are not absolutely 
controlling, to be involved in war. One of the greatest 
writers in England has given her advice which it cannot 
harm Americans to hear. ‘ The safest and least costly 
conquests for England would be those over the under- 
standing and hearts of men. They require no garrisons; 
equip no navies; they encounter no tempests; they with- 
draw none from labor; they might extend from the Arc- 
tic to the Antarctic circle, leaving every Briton at his own 
fireside ; and earth, like ocean, would have her great 
Pacific.” 

The alleged decadence in public opinion in this country 
since the epoch of the Declaration of Independence, upon 
the subject of human rights—manifested, we are told, 
alike in the claims and opinions set up within a few years 
by the slaveholders of the South, and in the tame and 
ignoble manner in which they have been received by the 
people of the free States—is cited as suggesting the per- 
manence and inereased vigor of a system at war with all 
improvement, and therefore as a forcible illustration of the 
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theory of a declining civilization. We are reminded that 
eighty yess ago, men of the South, in common with 
those of the North, believed slavery to be an evil and a 
wrong, while at the present day men of the North as well 
as slaveholders, uphold it as right, and, in the widest 
sense, profitable and expedient. This is all true: and yet 
we have not the slightest doubt that the real, earnest, ef. 
fective opinion of the world is more surely against slaver 
to-day, than it was in the age which produced that glori- . 
ous testament of liberty and civilization, the Declaration 
of Independence. 

With all the aids which men have received from civil- 
ization they have not been wholly lifted above the argu- 
ment of the pocket, however much it may conflict with 


the higher argument of right. And if we seek for the 
causes of this apparent change of opinion, it will not 


escape cur-notice that in the South where it began it has 
followed, if it has not been occasioned by, the changes 
which have occurred in the temporary value and produc- 


tiveness of slave property ; and this fact may suggest the 
doubt whether the increased favor with which the system 


seems to be regarded by slaveholders implies any radical 
change in their opinions. And so it is while slavery in 
this country has, with its supposed increasing profitable- 
ness, enlarged the number of its supporters and widened 


the range of its defences, in other countries, where it has 


been subjected to severer and more reliable tests, and 
where the results have not been so largely affected by 
transient and exceptional causes, it is looked upon with 


less respect than at any former period. 

So long as the slaveholders were pleased to make no 
overt efforts to extend the system of slavery, it was easy 
and safe for men in either section to talk well and hu- 
manely concerning it; but when its inherent necessities 
required a revelation of its true nature, and compelled 


the work of aggression upon which it has entered,—when 
it had succeeded, after the death of General Jackson, in 


wresting to its uses the powerful and long-dominant party 
of which he was for many years the unrivalled chieftain if 


not the acknowledged founder, it became unsafe, party- 
ward and self-ward, to the apprehension of mere politi- 
cians, to speak of it in terms such as in the past had 
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been freely employed by all parties in the North, and 
tolerated, if not approved, by the South; and political 
annihilation threatened to wait upon all who should at- 
tempt to carry into execution, on occasions the most 
proper and legitimate, the doctrines which all men had 
learned to regard as vital and sacred. Then shallow-and 
false men, politicians by trade, and mere demagogues, 
those who make the most noise at the corners of the 
streets, in coal-holes and bar-rooms, began to admit that 
slavery was not so very wrong, and to assert most vehe- 
mently that slaveholders were exactly right, and, beyond 
all dispute, the very best fellows that ever broke bread ; 
while of all pestilent and wicked heresies, the worst in 
their estimation were the doctrines of human rights taught 


in the New Testament, recognized in the great Declaration 


and sought to be embodied and made practical by those 
who, following in the footsteps of the fathers, would keep 
slavery and involuntary servitude from the free ‘territories 
of the Republic ; and of men none were so little to be en- 


dured, none so worthy of ridicule and ceaseless reproach, 


as those who, had they flourished a generation or two ear- 


lier, would have been the honored disciples of Washington 
and Jefferson, but who, living in these later times, are 
“only “* freedom shriekers ” and ‘ black Republicans! ” 


Nevertheless, the North is, and when the final trial shall 
come will be found to be, sound’and reliable on this ques- 


tion of slavery. Although the purpose of slavery is agi- 
tation, and its necessity aggression, and it will, if not 
resisted, destroy freedom, the masses of men are slow to 


perceive these facts. They are attached to their party 
organizations ; they have fought long and hard campaigns 


under their proud and honored banners, and will put off 
as long as they dare the necessary and painful admission 
that they have been made ensigns of disloyalty or dis- 


honor. Believing in the general doctrines and purposes 
of their parties, they will not forsake them till there is no 
alternative for duty. The members of the old political 


organizations were slow to believe that this purpose of 
aggression had taken possession of their southern associ- 


ates. Slavery was so bad, so wrong, by universal consent, 


it was not possible the South meant to extendit. In their 
respect for their —w citizens of the slave States, their 
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faith in men, they would not credit the fact now too 
plainly revealed to be denied, that the slaveholders had 
entered upon a system of propagandism, intended to cease 
only with the subjugation of the free States and the trans- 


formation of the government to an odious and intolerable 


oligarchy. In proportion to the nefariousness of the de- 
signs of the slaveholders was the tardiness of the northern 
people to believe that such designs existed. And here let 
us stop a moment to remark that this strong and manly 
confidence comes of a healthy organization of society, 
and is as widely separated from the indifference and sto- 
lidity of an effete civilization, as from the uneasy and 
unreasoning jealousy which characterizes barbarism. 
‘The vast majority of the people of the free States think 
alike on this question of slavery, and they only need to 
see alike in regard to the purposes of the slave power, to 
act together. Different kinds and degrees of evidence are 
required for different men. Some were convinced in 
respect to these purposes when the followers of Mr. Cal- 
houn obtained the control of the administration of James 
K. Polk, in 1845; a larger number. in 1848, when the 
Democratic National Convention refused to nominate Mr. 
Van Buren for the presidency, preferring Gen. Cass, who 
had ventured to place himself, in the Nicholson letter, on 
the then extreme pro-slavery doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty, and when the Whig National Convention, fright- 
ened from its propriety by a few Southern members, 
dissolved its session without daring to put forth any decla- 
ration of principles. The compromise legislation of 1850, 
although it was pronounced a finality, and men were 
assured that there should be no more agitation of the 
slavery dispute, and that all strife should cease, did not 
fail to open the eyes of many people to the fact that it was 
part of a grand scheme of the propagandists to enslave 
the continent. That thousands in all the free States, who 
had been loyal to their party organizations and had never 
contemplated the contingency of abandoning them, were 
left no option but separation when the Nebraska bill was 
passed, was not so strange as that so many good men 
adhered to them after this most legible exposition of the 
lans of those who for a long time had controlled the. 
eading parties in the country. A goodly number, how- 
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ever, of the people who were not convinced by the Ne- 


braska bill, were made to see by the outrages in Kansas, 
after its territorial organization had been perfected; so 
many, indeed, that, with the friends who had preceded 
them—against old organizations, old leaders, and old at- 


tachments, in spite of cries of radicalism and sectionalism, 


of the fair promises and earnest conjurations of old friends, 
and of the fanatic trust which hopes against hope—they 
numbered a vast majority of all the people of the non- 


slaveholding States—a majority now greatly augmented 
by the atrocious doctrines contained in the extra-judicial 
opinions of the slaveholding judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and by the interpretation of the true 
meaning and extent of those opinions by the President— 
an interpretation which consigns not merely the territories, 
but all the States, to the grasp of slavery forever! And 
these numbers, constituting the great array of Freedom, 
are to be still further increased by the workings of the 
sober second thought of reason and the still small voice of 
conscience, and by the new, and, if it be possible, the yet 
more startling demands and assaults which the slave power 
is certain to make (for aggression is the condition of its 
being), until an overwhelming majority of all the people 
of the United States, no longer doubting the unconstitu- 
tional and revolutionary designs of the slave oligarchy,— 
true to the doctrines of human rights, strong in their 
power, faithful to their duties, and assured of their triumph, 
will be in action as they now are in sentiment, one with 
the eleven hundred thousand men who a year ago were 
ready to say by their votes that under no pretext whatever 
should slavery be planted in the free territories of the 
United States. 

We have dwelt so long upon the specifications of war 
and slavery, that the patience of our readers would be 
exhausted, were we not to pass over many of the circum- 
stances and causes of hindrance and danger which beset 
our civilization. ‘To a few only we will give a brief and 
passing notice. Among the manifestations in our day 
proceeding from the old motors, is the love of power, 
finding expression most distinctly, perhaps, in the strife 
for wealth, the struggle for possessions. Certainly one of 
the marked tendencies of the times is to fhe accumulation 
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of wealth; and there is danger that the money-power will 
be too much cenitralized—that the lands and property of 
the country, in the course of time ‘may come 'to be held or 
controlled ‘by a comparatively small number of the people, 
Money runs to money. “ Power is always stealing from 
the many to the few.” ‘Capital is keen-sighted, ‘hard- 
faced, and close-fisted ; it needs 'to be looked after. Our 
care must be to keep close watch over ‘it, ‘lest it rise up 
and ‘master'us. Our eyes must rest occasionally ‘on ‘the 
statutes of distribution, as well as those of ‘accumulation. 
And yet this tendency is only to be watched and con- 
trolled, not destroyed. This manifestation of ‘the ‘selfish 
or force principle cannot, in the present state of society, 
be wisely pretermitted. ‘The desire to have, is a spur to 
labor and endeavor; men respect it, for it ‘is founded on 
the instinct of self-preservation. We hear a great deal 
said about the spirit of speculation, and the love of show 
and luxury, and men are eloquent ‘against the extrava- 
gance of the age. Let it, however, be considered, before 
these are wholly condemned, what offices they perform in 
checking the concentration of wealth—which would be 
inevitable in‘an absence of panics and crises—in ‘the pros- 
ecution of great enterprises, and the throwing open to 
every generation of the doors of activity and competition. 

Among the circumstances of danger and apprehension, 
may be mentioned the spirit of restlessness and im- 
patience—the want of faith, the love of change, the dispo- 
sition to set aside the old because it is old, whose text is, 
«‘°Whatever is, is wrong.” ‘That there is a fiercer adical- 
ism abroad, no one can deny ; that it should greatly alarm 
us may be questioned. There are evils in society, and 
this spirit is ready to exclaim, Society is all wrong, and 
must be ‘reorganized. A single room is inconvenient, 
and ‘the whole house must fall. Wretchedness and 
starvation are in Ireland, while Great Britain is one of 
the most civilized nations on the globe; therefore civili- 
zation is the cause of this wretchedness. Civilization 
exists in a high degree, so does misery; civilization has 
therefore failed, and may as Well go into chancery. 

But this impatience and one-sidedness which so readily 
throw civilization overboard because it does not remove 
all the evils in the world as soon as men desire, while 
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they do great injury by loosening men’s faith in the power 
and appointment of many really useful organizations and 
arrangements, vindicate civilization in a good measure, 
and prove that the heart of society is sound and healthy, 
that it feels and throbs for man, and from its own home 
and hearthstone, set up under the roof of our civiliza- 
tion, is sending out these impulsive, earnest, warm- 
hearted, if sometimes short-sighted, pioneers and philan- 
thropists. 

Now these dispositions of the times, checked and man- 
aged, as we have seen, by others, by the instincts of con- 
servatism, the love of wealth, and those tendencies which 
are put in motion by the laws of civilization, may not be 
spared without loss.. The public mind is kept awake and 
in wholesome activity, new and important truths are struck 
out, high and ennobling ideals kept Defore us, the just 
uses of wealth made more clear, and man’s duty brought 
home more directly to the heart and conscience. 

And so it is, as our readers have seen, we have hope for 
humanity under our civilization. This hope is founded in 
manifold considerations, and strengthened from views of 
the past and the present. We have an encouraging faith 
in this civilization. We have trust in its central idea, its 
motive power. e observe in it from century to century 
and from generation to generation a larger and ever in- 
creasing infusion of the Christian element. In its infancy 
the institution of chivalry was its highest manifestation, 
and of this knight-errantry was the best expression. The 
age was prepared for nothing better, but it demanded this. 
Its idea was honor. It inculcated generosity, valor, gal- 
lantry, and did eminent service in its day. Its effects, we 
are told by Gibbon, are to be sought ‘in the general feel- 
ing of respect for the female sex, in the rules of forbear- 
auce and decorum in society, and in the duties of speaking 
truth and observing courtesy.’ The chivalry of our day, 
absorbing whatever of good it found in that of the middle 
ages, goes further, and has its better manifestation in insti- 
tutions for the relief of distress, for the elevation of the 
lowly, the education of the.poor, the moral and religious 
instruction of all. 

The capacity of production has increased and is in- 
creasing; and herein, as has been more than suggested 
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already, is hope for the future. This augmenting capa- 
city cannot be in itself evil, or the necessary cause of evil; 
on the contrary, the greatest power of production is in- 
dispensable to the greatest good. To be able to produce 
an immense aggregate of what men need for their physical 
comfort and strength, to have enough for all, and not to 
require the whole time of all to accomplish this result, 
must be realities in the most perfect state of society of 
which we can conceive. We need not fear that. produce. 
tion will be too easy, or the means of living too largely 
multiplied. Sidney Smith was not altogether wrong 
when he defended material aids against mere sentiment. 
“ What,” exclaimed the witty parson. “is the object of 
all government? The object of aj! government is roast 
mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an honest jus- 
tice, a clean highway, a free chapel. What trash to be | 
bawling in the streets about the green Isle and the Isle of 
the ocean, and the bold anthem of Erin gobragh! Far 
better anthem would be, Ervin go bread and cheese; Erin 
go cabins that keep out the rain; Erin go pantaloons 
without any holes in them!” 

Society seems to have arrived at that point where the 
development of the physical resources of the world is 
especially required. In the present position of civiliza- 
tion, to aid this development appears to be the appointed 
business of mankind. And we may not question that in 
the work to which men are now called, there are- greater 
than Shakspeare and Bacon, prophesying and construct- 
ing in the hot life of the nineteenth century. ‘The means 
and implements for the performance of this work have 
been provided from time to time, so that nothing might be 
wanting for its successful prosecution. Nothing now that 
is once known can be lost; no truth can be laid aside and 
forgotten. "Whatsoever comes to the knowledge of man 
is caught up, repeated by a thousand tongues, recorded 
by a thousand pens, and, through the instrumentality of 
the press—the noblest and mightiest of the agencies of 
civilization and christianity—published on pages innumer-— 
able, and with the “ violent speed of fire” sent to the 
ends of the earth. Libraries may be destroyed, books 
burnt without number ; but truth once uttered is beyond 
the possibility of loss—some of its records will remain. 
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The press, the steamship, the railway, the telegraph, all 
unknown to the old civilization, are the servants of ours. 
We are aware that it is fashionable in some quarters to 
_ inveigh against the age, and to groan and despair over its 
material tendencies, as if in the present state of society we 
could exclude their agency and trusteeship, or as if Provi- 
dence had erred, as Presidents sometimes do, in his ap- 
pointments. There is now, and there is to be, what is 
unspeakably nobler and better than material things, and 
for this we labor and strive, but for it we are fated to 
depend in no slight measure on their friendly services. 
Turning to another side of life, we find that the public 
heart is beating more quick and strong in the cause of 
humanity than ever before ; that want and moral blight 
never touched the thoughts of men so prevailingly as now. 
We hear utterances in behalf of the poor and lowly, the 
sorrowing and the wicked, every day, and on all sides. 
How much more genial and humane is our literature than 
that of any other civilization. Nothing like it can be 
found in the literature of Greece or Rome. Theirs was 
coldly, brightly intellectual, nothing more. Our is warm 
and hearty. ‘Theirs was no stranger to wit, but knew not 
humor. Who of the ancients, or who among the authors 
in the earlier stages of our civilization stand for Fielding 
and Goldsmith 2 At any earlier period, such characters 
as Parson Adams and Dr. Primrose would have been 
impossible. Creations answering to these have never been 
attempted in any other civilization. The literature of to- 
day is not weak and puling; genial and hearty as that of 
the last century, it is more earnest, sympathizing, and 
brave. In its humor it not merely laughs a¢ man, it laughs 
with him, and for him. Its existence implies health and 
progress. ‘The fact that i¢ is, is a great “ fixed fact,” the 
significance of which cannot be doubted or misinterpreted. 
_ We have spoken of Fielding and Goldsmith, and let us 
inquire what earlier civilization or antecedent age in this 
- could have produced an “ Uncle Toby?” Let us rejoice 
and hope in a civilization which gives us an author—and 
we would not palliate his coatseness—who could conceive 
a TobiasShandy. lLetus have faith in an age when such 
a character, though surrounded by never so much rubbish, 
is welcomed, appreciated, loved—when pure and noble 
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souls like Leigh Hunt may not hesitate to write,“ But 
what shall I say to thee, thou quintessence of the milk of 
human kindness—thou reconciler of war. (as far as it was 
once necessary to reconcile it), thou returner to childhood 
during peace, thou lover of widows, thou master of the 
best of corporals, thou whistler at excommunications, thou 
high and only final christian gentleman, thou pityer of the 
devil himself, divine Uncle Toby! ‘Why, this I will say, 
made bold by thy example, and caring nothing for what 
any body may think of it who. does not in some measure 
partake of thy nature, that . . . . as long as the 
character of ‘Toby Shandy finds an echo in the heart of 
man, the heart of man is noble. It awaits the impress of 
all good things, and may prepare for as many surprises 
in the moral world as science has brought about in the 
physical.” 

In this age, more than any other, wit and satire have 
been employed in behalf of humanity. The first wit of 
the age, or of any age, Sidney Smith, has used his great 
powers in the cause of man, and in a way to make them 
felt to the destruction of old abuses and the exposure of 
humbug. 

Quaint, quizzical, genial, brave, dear, delightful Charles 
Lamb! In what time but ours couldst thou have walked 
the earth in the development and the joy of thy peculiar 
powers? Can all the tomes of Jatinity give such strength 
and cause for hope and cheer as thy humblest essays ? 
The ‘“‘ Chimney Sweeps,” “ Beggars,” and ‘ Poor Rela- 
tions” of Elia are better for us than the stateliest works of 
antiquity, for they assure us that the‘influence of Christi- 
anity is positive and real, leavening, coloring, and perme- 
ating the whole body of human nature. 

Still more recently, in this our latest day, Dickens ‘has 
made contributions to the literature of progress and hope 
which the world will not willingly let die. Who has 
looked upon the brothers ‘‘ Cheeryble,” and not felt him- 
self a better man? Who has become acquainted with 
“ Little Nell,” and not found himself in possession of a 
sad, sweet “ joy forever ?” And who has been introduced 
to “‘ Captain Edward Cuttle,” and not made a “note of 
it’? on the ‘ red-leaved tablets of the heart,” ineffaceable 
forever? The works of Charles Dickens alone are @ 
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standing refutation of the disheartening and cheerless 
doctrine that society is all wrong, and civilization a failure. 
Robert Hall, Channing, and Walter Savage Landor have 
discoursed of war in tones that the world cannot choose 
but hear. Leigh Hunt has made mankind his debtor for 
a sonnet of ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem,”’ and still more for the 
sunshine of a joyous spirit. And the peerless singer of 
England, the author of ‘In Memoriam,” and ‘ Locksley 
Hall,” encourages the world with words of lofty cheer, 
knowing that 
‘“* Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.” 


Bryant has sung of the ‘* Crowded Street,’ and of the 
large love that 


“ Keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps,” 


Whittier has called us with trumpet tones to the conflict 
with ancient fraud, the inexpiable wrong of slavery; and, 
for our calmer moods, told us of the glory of labor, and 
the triumphs that may wait on humble life. And Long- 
fellow has given us glimpses of that sweet hour of peace, 
when strife and discord shall go out, and . 


‘« Beautiful as songs of the Immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise,” 


The author of “ The Bridge of Sighs,’ and “The Song 
of the Shirt,” has told us how divinest poetry may be 
employed in enforcing the duties and claims of the living, 
and, lately dying,! has shown that the bed of death may 
be regaled with odors of the “ rose above the mould.” 

It is an encouraging circumstance that a field so ample 
and so favorable to the expansion of civilization has. been 
opened, as that provided by the new world. It would 
appear as if, in the working of the great problem, Amer- 
ica had been discovered and opened at the very time 
when its occupation and settlement could be of the great- 
est service. Afar from the,obstructions and hindrances 
of the old world, civilization has here an open field and 


? This article, with the exception of the portions referring to slavery, 
was written more than a years ago. 
VOL. XV. 
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ample verve. When we consider its condition at the time 


of the discovery of America, its preparation for new and 
higher triumphs, and the aids it could receive from the 
newror te we are constrained to regard the well-known 


lines of Berkeley as prophetic. 


All the forms and conditions of society that preceded 


the settlement of the New World, were necessary to pre- 
pare the way for the final experiment of the power of 
Christian civilization. When the elements were suffi- 


ciently fused, the Barbarian, the Grecian, the Christian, 
or, in.other words, those referring to the will, the intellect, 


and the heart, then, and not before, did men begin to 
dream of a new world; then Columbus felt that there was 
for man an Isle 6f Hope slumbering in the bosom of the 
deep. 


It is due to a fair statement of the grounds upon which 
those who deny or doubt ‘the progress of civilization rely 


for their opinions, that we should refer more particularly 
to some of. the positions and suggestions which they regard 
as decisive and final. They maintain, as has already 


appeared, that the natural tendency of civilization is to 


increase poverty, destitution, degradation among the 


many, wealth, luxury, refinement amore the few ; that 
oO 


in the present organization of society the former condition 
accompanies the latter; that by a law of its nature civili- 
zation constructs a great gulf between men, dividing them 
into classes ever receding from each other; and in proof 
that this is so, we-are invited to look at England and 
Ireland. .The poor in these countries, we are assured, 
were never so poor, so helpless and degraded, as at the 
present time, while among the higher or more favored 
classes wealth was never-so rapidly accumulated, society 
was never so artificial, nor the invention of men so highly 
taxed for ways to rob and to spend. Some of these alle- 
gations we traverse broadly, and others accept but in 
part; and whatever degree of truth there may be in them, 
we utterly deny the inferences attempted to be drawn 
from these; and further, we plead that, if truly made, the 
evils which they state exist not because of civilization, but 
in ae of it, in a mitigated form, and for a time ; whereas 
civilization:is for all time, and sure to mitigate them still 
more or remove them altogether. ” 
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We maintain that the condition of the peoplaat large, 
and particularly of the poor in England and Ireland, is 


better than it was two hundred, or one hundred years ago. 
Exceptional years, like 1846 and 1847, when there was 
a famine in the land, are not to be set against common 


years. From 1835 to 1845, to make a fair comparison, 
the people suffered less—fewer in number, and those in less 


degree—than they had suffered ever before in the same 
number of continuous years; they possessed:more of the 
comforts of life, were better informed and better protected 


by the laws, There was a wide gulf between the rich 
and poor in England three hundred, two hundred, and 


one hundred years’ ago; that it has grown, or is growing 
larger, the readers of Macaulay will be disposed to doubt. 
Faithful, impartial history informs us that in those days, 


the ‘good old days ”—‘“‘all days when old are good ”— 
there were huts and hovels, nakedness and hunger, crip: 


piled bodies and dwarfed minds, crushing servitude and 
orrible debasement. Nay, these things were so common 
as to be little noticed. But, evenif it should be conceded 


that the distance between the many and the few is greater 
than formerly, it would not be necessarily, or, we think, 


justly inferable that there has been no substantive and real 
improvement in the condition of the masses, but only that 
they have not advanced so rapidly as the few. We think 


we cannot be mistaken in referring the social evils in 
Great Britain to the origin and character of her institu. 


tions—an origin found in an ante-civilized age, or in the 
earliest stages of civilization, when might went before 
right. The old ideas entered so pe into their struce 
ture, that years of labor, patience, defeat, victory will be 
needed for their subversion. ‘These institutions, from 
which have come her church, her army, her debt, lie at 
the foundation of the societarian evils in England. 
Against these evils, and not for them, civilization is 
battling, and has been for ages, and will in the end, we 
devoutly believe, master and overcome them all. The 
good work has beeii going on, the people have been gain- 
ing something these five hundred years; a new charter, 
habeas corpus, a bill of rights, a new settlement, 
abolition of tests, removal of disabilities from Presbyte- 
rian, Unitarian, Roman Catholic, and (shall we add ?) 
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Jew; em@ncipation in the colonies; reform in Parliament, 
in the laws, in the prisons, in the schools—from Woolsey’s 
to Squeer’s—in the Church, in the churches, Statesmen 
are looking more and more to the wants and needs of the 
million. Public opinion will not allow them to be indif- 
ferent, where formerly it would not permit them to be 
active. Thus aredualle from year to year are the people 
wresting something from power, gaining new footholds— 
and the more they gain the more they may, as their 
strength increases with every fresh advantage. Every 
concession not only removes a stone, but loosens two. 
The ballot will come, and extended suffrage ; new canons 
of distribution will be known; laws of entail and primo- 
geniture swept away; the incubus of a colossal debt 
lifted, or lightened—God only knows how—in some way, 
so that all, instead of a few, shall be creditors, or prop- 
erty—land and capital—as well as labor, made the final 
debtors; the army reduced, when no great debt shall need 
its police; war grow unfashionable, as it shall be found 
—— ; the government taught economy ; the church 
reformed. Gradually and surely will the condition of the 
people be improved. And these things are to be accom- 
plished not by a new Saviour, not by any gospel of, Fou- 
rier (though we may no doubt profit from some of his. 
teachings), but under the auspices and in the discipline of 
our practical and ever-expanding civilization ; by constant 
and well-directed efforts to reform and elevate under its 
influence and in its light. We confess we should have 
little hope for man if we felt obliged to admit that the 
agency by which so much, as it appears to us, has been 
accomplished ; which has overthrown old errors in respect 
to man’s capabilities and rights; under which we have 
seen such improvements in the outward world —so 
many forests made to bloom, so many aids to production, 
so many recognitions of man’s true relationship to man, 
instead of being a good angel, “ fighting on Richmond’s 
side,” and doing a work not to be undone, was an archi- 
tect of ruin, making broader and deeper the gulf between 
men, crushing the poor, corrupting the rich, and making 
ready for its own dissolution and for the advent of a new 
era in which men shall look back with pity, if not derision, 
on an age which possessed nothing better than Christianity. 
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Here, then, we rest ; rest in confidence upon our Chris- 
tian civilization—upon the efficiency of the instramentali- 
ties which are founded in the theory that all reform must 
proceed from the inner life; that it must be of slow 
growth, extending from the individual to communities, 
and from communities till it embraces the race; rest in 
faith that outward things have their uses in this develop- 
ment, and, truly employed, will never prejudice the high- 
est interests of human nature, but will be made its willing 
and profitable servants, ~ | 

e linger for a moment’s notice of the questions which 
perhaps should have been considered before, ‘‘ What, in 
the ages and ages, will the result be? Under a progres- 
sive civilization, in the march of centuries, with ‘the in- 
crease of the productions of labor, when war, intempe- 
trance, slavery, and scores of other evils, shall have ceased 
to disturb mankind, will not population be increased, and 
the term of life so extended that at length the means of 
subsistence will have reached. the furthest possible limits 
and yet be unable to afford adequate support to all who 
shall be upon the earth? In other words, will not popu- 
lation ever tread upon the heels of production, and do not 
its laws imply the existence of vice and want? ‘Will not 
men, if the theory of a progressive civilization is correct, 
become at last too numerous ; and will they not be vicious, 
coarse, and brutal when they are too thick ? Will notthe 
time come when a violent stop must be put to the increase 
of population ?” 

The theory involved in these questions, and which has 
so long clouded the hopes of the wise and good, is rapidly 
passing to the limbo of discarded opinions. Facts, science, 
and a comprehensive philosophy expose its unsoundness 
and dispel its shadows. There is no such truth as that 
population increases exactly in proportion to the increase 
of the means of living. For a state of refinement and 
proximate perfection, such as are supposed to be attain- 
able in the theory we have endeavored to maintain, as 
well as for a less advanced condition of mankind, there 
are fixed and determinate laws, under which the progress 
of population is adapted to the exigencies of society. 

And now, in making an end to this discussion, let us 
say that the om which we have found to the questions 
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proposed at its commencement, are full of hope and dity, 
of encouragement, and not of despair. ‘The gloomy 
theory of Malthus, that vice and wretchedness are the 
inevitable doom of man, we throw to the winds as lighter 
than they; and that other, but cognate theory, that the 
past, and all its lessons and fruition, are nothing—are but 
“as a tale that is told,’’—shall bear it company. Our 
* lesson is one that cheers us on to labor and high endeavor; 
that, admitting no excuse for indolence, finding no limits 
where the progress of the race shall cease, urges to con« 
tinual conquests, It enjoins all men, everywhere, to 
labor, assuring them of a full reward. It chills by no 
disheartening views of the laws of nature, but finds them 
all consistent with man’s welfare and the soul’s aspira- 
tions. In its light we may see our duty at all times and 
in all exigencies—in small things and in great; in what 
relates to country, church, neighborhood, family, self. It 
directs us to the actual and the concrete—tells that life 
is real, and that we are not to believe that our best efforts 
are all vain, vain. It ennobles man; gives dignity and 
meaning to his work ; deriounces the stupendous lie that 
life and life’s business afid hopes are all false and fleeting. 
It reconciles seeming inconsistencies, and makes man strong 
and: calm in the reflection that from seeming evil good is 
continually educed, and in the confidence that, however 
he may be perplexed by apparently opposite and conflict- 
ing elements and tendencies, 


“‘ These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies in the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end.” 


Arr. II. 
The Religion of Principle. 


Curisttaniry is peculiarly and’ emphatically ‘a’ religion 
of principle ; and this truth obtains equally in:its doctrinal 
and in its moral teachings, In attempting to unfold and 
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illustrate this position, it may be well to define our terms. 
In physics, a “principle”’ is'a constituent part, a primary 
substance. In science, it is a general truth, admitted or 
proved. In logic, it is that which supports: an assertion 
oran argument. In morals, it is a settled law, a fixed 
and unchanging rule of action, which is always to be 
regarded and never to be violated. This last is the sense 
in which we employ the term when we say that Christi- 
anity is a religion of principle. In a doctrinal point of 
view it announces the truth that the government of God 
is a government of principle. He walks by rules’ that 
know no. abatement, and in all the boundless realm of his 
power there is not a movement which is not regulated by 
and founded upon a. fixed, settled, and eternal law. And 
so in morals. Its code‘ of laws for the regulation of man’s 
conduct is short and simple. It gives not a multitude of 
rules‘for the regulation of the hands, under certain circum- 
stances; but it traces all moral obligation back to the law 
of love, and announces that as the principle which is to 
be held sacred under all circumstances. Both these posi- 
tions are embodied in the foll@wing language of Jesus: 
‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor‘and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; do good 
to them‘ that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your’ Father which is in heaven, for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain upon 
the just and the unjust.” (Matt. v. 48-45.) The ideais 
plain to the meanest capacity. The good Father sends 
the sunshine and the rain, not by caprice’ or by special 
interpositions:in favor of one class of men in preference 
to another, but by uniform’ principles or. by settled and 
immutable laws, which apply alike to the evil and the 
good, the just and the unjust. In like manner we are 
required to abide by principle in our treatment of our 
fellow-men. ‘We are to take the law of love as the inflex- 
ible rule'of our conduct, and apply it alike to those who 
are our friends, and to those that hate us and despitefull 
= us’ and persecute us. Thus doing, we become god- 
ike ! 


“AcGod of expediency, or of temporizing policy, would 
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make a sun, and suspend the light upon contingencies, 
He would bid him shine upon one man who was good 
and true, and withhold his beams from another who was 
sinful and corrupt. If He brought the clouds over the 
earth, he would command them to pour out the rain upon 
the fields of some, and withhold it from others. So, also, 
such a Divinity would require us to do good to some men, 
under certain circumstances, and evil to others, under dif- 
ferent circumstances ; that we should exercise love at.one 
time, and hatred at another, as events and contingencies 
might indicate to be good or bad policy. But it isclearly 
to be seen that this is not the God of Christianity, as he is 
revealed, either inexample or precept. He made the sun, 
and bade him shine upon all that live. Men may be his 
friends or enemies ; they may hate and worry and devour 
each other, and riot in sin of deepest die, and even 
deluge the earth in blood. But these are circumstances 
that have no bearing upon the principles upon which the 
government of God is administered. Shine on, thou 
glorious sun! Shine on, is the mandate from the Eternal 
Throne ; and shed down thy golden rays upon the evil and 
the good, is the fixed and steadfast law, the settled and 
unvarying rule or principle, that never changes. And so 
the clouds may rise; but the rain falls not by caprice or 
by partial favor, which arbitrarily prefers some men to 
others,—but ‘ Pour out thy waters, and let the heavens 
drop down fulness upon the just and the unjust,” is the 
firm and steadfast principle by which God abides once 
and forever. ~* 

And so the command to us is, in imitation of our Father, 
to abjure the schemings of policy, and abide by principle. 
To do good unto all men, and to overcome evil with good, 
is the settled rule with which we are to go out, and on 
which we are to practice in all our intercourse with our 
fellows. If we say this man is our enemy, and he hates 
us, and that man despises us, and persecutes us, and if 
we ask what we are to do under these circumstances, the | 
answer is, that circumstances may appeal to policy or 
expediency, but they have nothing to do with principles. 
Our duty in the case is to hold fast the principle of love, 
and to do good at all times, and to all men. Circum- 
stances may be taken into the account in determining the 
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mode and manner, the means and the methods, of. doing 
good; but they touch not the principle upon which we 
are bound to act. Hence it appears that Christianity is a 
religion of principle. In this regard, and in both these 
aspects, it differs from all other systems, especially from 
those of the Pagan world, as we proceed to show. 

I. Of doctrinal teachings concerning God and his 
government. , 

Upon the face of the theology of the Pagans, this fact 
is conspicuous, that there is no one of their gods who is 
invested with the reins of universal empire ; and, so far 
as their high gods are concerned, they have little to do 
with the government of men, except in cases of emergency ; 
and even then their interposition is arbitrary, and regu- 
lated by no fixed principles or definite and settled laws. 
Their wrath is invoked upon enemies, or their favor im- 
plored for friends on special occasions, and is secured or 
averted. by bribes or sacrifices, which demonstrate beyond 
all question that they are not presumed to be actuated by 
other considerations than those of policy and expediency, 
nor guided ever by abiding and unchanging principles. 
To-day they love, and to-morrow they hate; now they 
are friends, and soon they are implacable enemies. This 
day they bless, and the next day they curse. These alter- 
nations from love to hate, from friendship to enmity, and 
from blessing to cursing, are regulated by no fixed princei- 
ples, and are therefore never to be depended upon as a 
permanent state of things, one way or the other. Herein 
is the contrast between heathenism and Christianity. 
The gods of the former are fickle, changeable, partial, 
and unjust; and what they do to-day cannot be regarded 
as a safe index to what they may do to-morrow, because 
they are not guided by principle. But the Deity who is 
revealed in Christianity is infinitely perfect in all his attri- 
butes. Knowing all things, he has never cause to change 
the plan which his first thoughts designed. ‘To him there 
are no contingencies, no emergencies that were not fore- 
seen and provided for in the original plan. He has there- 
fore no need to resort to expedients, or to frame plans of 
temporary policy. The gteat principle on which he laid 
the basis of his rule over the universe, is broad enough, 
and deep enough to meet all the “shapes of swift contin- 
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gence,” and to cover all circumstances. It. sweeps the 
whole circle of the past, the present, and the’ future, and 
is pervaded by rules that run unbroken and without excep- 
, tion through all the ages and cycles of eternity... Out of 
the profoundest depths of his being comes the central and 
eternal principle to do good and communicate good at all 
times and under all circumstances. The well instructed 
Christian can never be in doubt as to the question what 
God will do for him, for he knows that he will do him 
good. How God will do, or in what manner he will com- 
municate good, he may not know. But he rests upon a 
settled law, a firm and immovable principle, which he sees 
illustrated and demonstrated every day, in the fact that 
the ‘‘sun rises upon the evil and the good, and the rain 
falls upon the just and the unjust,’ and by this he is as- 
sured that the Lord will do him good, and not évil, now 
and’ever. On the firm basis of a principle like this, hope 
may rest secure, and in the midst of the darkest and most 
threatening aspect of the world, fail not, falter not, because 
it is founded upon a rock that cannot be moved. 

It may be said further, and in perfect truth, that this 
contrast obtains not only between Paganism and Christi 
anity, but also between the popular theology of this day 
and the system known under the name of Universalism, 
The general idea held forth in the creeds of the world, is 
somewhat as follows: God created man, and placed him 
in a state of “probation,” and in a world the issue. of 
whose vicissitudes was uncertain. It might turn out one 
way, or it might not. Very early in man’s history he 
sinned, and by that act, as the catechism has it, “ Fell 
under God’s wrath and curse, and so became liable to all 
the miseries of this life, death itself, and the pains of hell 
forever.” It was a sad calamity which involved not 
merely the actors in the scene of the garden, but also all 
their posterity in death, ‘‘ temporal of the body, spiritual of 
the soul, and eternal of both.’’ Let it now be asked, by 
what fixed principle or abiding rule or law of God’s gov- 
ernment is this case to be met and this evil to be over- 
come ? What law of God, what rule of action is there 
which he can apply to the case? None whatever, with 
any hope of repairing the damage done. But the teach- 


ings are clear, and the books are explicit in the testimony 
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that God might have consigned the entire race to the tot- 
ments of an endless hell, without infringing upon one 
principle of his divine government by the breadth of a 
single hair—nay, more, the principles of eternal truth 
and justice demanded that this should be done. Upon 
what principle, then, is this awful and appalling result 
to be avoided? The answer is, upon no principle, 
but solely and alone by an expedient. And the best that 
can be done by that method is no more than a partial 
remedy for the evil. In the material world, there was no 
necessity for any departure from the principles of its orig- 
inal organization and government. ‘The sun continued to 
rise on the évil and the good, and ihe rain to fall on the 
just and the unjust. But the government of the moral 
world was not thus established upon the basis of fixed 
tules of action. There poe must be abandoned, 
and expedients substituted. 
The expedient was as follows: Christ would take the 
lace of the sinner, and though innocent and pure in 
himself, he would suffer the punishment that was due to 
the guilty. It was done; and by this wretched expedi- 
ent, badly conceived and worse executed, it is thought | 
that a respectable minority of our race may be saved from 
the operation of the principles of eternal trath and justice. 
In vain do we look here for any thing that resembles a 
government of principle that is adhered to, and never 
abandoned. If it be said that this “ plan of redemption ”’ 
developed a new principle, to wit, that of ‘ substitution,’ 
it may be well to say that the existence of any such prin- 
ciple, new or old, in the divine economy, is more than 
doubtful. When and where is it even claimed that God 
has substituted the innocent for the guilty, and accepted 
the sufferings of the one instead ofthe other, except in 
this single instance? If it be a principle of God’s govern- 
ment to “‘ condemn the just and justify the wicked,” then 
it ought to be practised in all cases; and if it is not so 
practised, it is no principle or settled rule of his government. 
But the well settled and clearly announced principle is, 
that the punishment of ‘the guilty shall be upon his own 
head, and not upon another ; and in'this light it is plain as 
‘the sun at noon-day, that the whole plan of salvation, as 
contemplated in every system which embraces the dogma 
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of vicarious atonement, is a mere expedient, not only 
devoid of principle, but diametrically opposed to, the first 


and most inflexible principles of the reign of God. 
Again, God is just; and if so, to do equal and exact 
justice to all men, and to all beings, is an inflexible rule of 


his government, Between this and the other rule of doing 


good at all times there is no antagonism, because the best 
good of all the universe requires that justice should be 
done; for injustice is not good. But the theological sys- 
tems under review degrade justice from the dignity of a 
firm principle, to which there are no exceptions, and set 
the Deity himself about the work of devising expedients 
by which the guilty may escape, and go ‘ unwhipt of 
justice.”’ If the proof of this be demanded, it is at hand. 

yonder heaven there are some saved ones, at least; 


but the doctrine is, that they were every one of them sin- 
ners before God. Rigid and impartial justice, executed 
in full, would have sent them all to hell. Why, then, are 
they in heaven? The answer is, that God did not exe- 


cute justice in their case. He had adopted an expedient 
of substitution, through which they are made exceptions, 


and have been enabled to eseape the application of justice 
to their.case. And so it is, that all hope there can be of 
salvation, for any of our race, must, according to these 
doctrines, rest upon the presumption that justice will not 


be done. All hope that any individual man can have for 
himself must be founded, not upon any fixed principle of 


government, but upon the expectation that God will make 
an exception in his favor, and, in his case, depart from.the 
law of justice. Hence, again, it is evident that this is not 
a religion of principle. 

As opposed. to. this, the idea of Universalism, and of 
those who reject the dogma of vicarious, atonement, is, 
that God’s government is a government of principle, and 
its movements are regulated by laws which know no 
change, and never give place to expedients. As in the 
material world nothing has ever occurred to render. it 
necessary for him to change the arrangements of nature, 
orto disturb the plan on which the universe was con- 
structed in the beginning, so in the moral world he-began 
right. .He laid the foundations of his reign on principles 
 Xhat can be carried out and applied. and put in practice, 
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ever and always, He created man, at first, not as an 


experiment, to see what would come of him, nor a8 & 
probationer, to see what he would do; but he made him 
for a definite purpose, and te a definite end. The object 
of creation was, not that God might receive, but that he 


might communicate good ; and hence to do good is, and 


must be, the settled law, the fixed and eternal principle, 
that runs unbroken through all that he does, and baptizes 
all his ways in the fountain of infinite love. To this rule 


‘there are no exceptions; there can be none, whatever 


present and outward appearances may indicate the con- 
trary. In the natural world there may come a cloud 
over the face of the skies, and storm and tempest may be 
furious ; but up in the high heavens the sun still shines, 
and in the midst of the present apparent confusion there 


are laws of order and principles of harmony which the 


wind and the storm- must obey; and on these we may 
rely, and trust that the calm will come. God has not 
abandoned the throne, nor has he need to resort to a tem- 
porary expedient in order to end that storm; and this for 


the good reason that there are fixed laws, firm and unde- 
viating principles, which he has established, and through 


these he will in due time utter the mandate, Be still !. and 
the storm shall obey, and order shall come out of appa- 
rent chaos, and harmony out of confusion. 


And so of the moral world; it is regulated by laws 
that never change, and is pervaded by principles that 


underlie and terminate all temporary phenomena, an 
overshadow all adventitious circumstances, and educe 


good from all that wears the form of evil. To do good, 
and to communicate good, and to overcome evil with 
good, is the one great principle by which God abides with 


a steadfastness of purpose rigorous as fate. The man 
who has been tatght of Christ, plants his feet upon the 


firm basis of principle, and cannot doubt or be afraid, 
The day of calamity may come upon him, The waters 
around him may be troubled, and the waves may be bois- 
terous; but he knows that it is the surface only that is 
agitated. The ocean-depths are not broken up, but there 
are calm and peaceful depths below, and a stream there 
is that flows on and flows ever. Though the tempest may 
be furious, he runs not, ro. the affrighted Pagan, to .an 
VOL. XV. 
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altar, with a sacrifice or oblation to appease the wrath or 
secure the favor of his God, to the end that he may inter- 
pose, for the time being, in his behalf; but, amid the war 
of the elements, he falls back upon the firm principles of 
the reign of God, and finds his hope and his safety there. 
He looks up and sees the Father bending over him with 
that benignity that dwells forever upon his face, and over 
which no cloud passes, and he hears his voice saying, 
“Tt is I, be not afraid.” Behold I am good, and I is 
good. -I walk by rules that never change; and though I 
lead thee through the deep and dark waters, and down 
through the lone valley of the shadow of.death, yet my 
footsteps never deviate from the line of my love, nor 
depart from the principles by. which I abide forever. ‘To. 
the man thus taught, salvation is not an escape from just 
punishment, by the expedient of substitution; but it is 
deliverance from sin, by the application of the principles 
of eternal truth and love. In all views, and in every 
aspect of the divine government, it is to him a govern- 
ment of principles. 

II. We propose to illustrate the fact that the moral 
teachings of Christianity are founded upon principle. 

Other systems appeal perpetually to expediency and 
policy, as the motive ‘and the rule of human conduct. 
It is not necessary to note at length the various systems 
of Paganism, in order to vindicate the truth just uttered. 
Enough it is to say that the object they propose to obtain 
by the performance of what they call duty, is not inward 
purity and conformity to the fixed principles that enter 
into and regulate the reign of their gods; but it is to 
obtain some temporary advantage, to avert some calam- 
ity, or secure immunity against some threatened evil ; and 
the reason is, not that the act is right, or good, in and of 
itself, but solely that it is expedient. -Moreover, there is 
no necessary connection between the thing to be done 
andthe end to be obtained. Thus, Caleb Wright, in his 
lectures on India, gives us the following, among many 
other similar instances which he witnessed: One man 
was standing upon one foot, and had stood there eight 
years—his only rest being found in leaning upon a reed, 
suspended horizontally before him, about breast high. 
Another held up his left arm until it had become rigid 
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and immovable. -Another was holding both arms. in. the 
same position. Some. pierced their tongues with iron; 
and others suspended themselves upon hooks thrust 
through the flesh. These were the highest forms of reli- 
gious services, and entitled the devotee to great and 
special rewards. We take them merely as specimens, 
for the sake of illustration. It is evident, at the first 
blush of thought, that the act of holding up the arm, or 
standing on one foot, or perforating the tongue, or swing- 
ing upon a hook, is not a thing which, by any principle or 
law of nature or their gods, results in any good. The 
whole proceedure is arbitrary, from the beginning to the 
end; and the only reason that can be given for. the per- 
formance of these acts, is, that some God, in a freak of 
fancy, has offered an extra reward to those who would 
submit to these pains and privations, and it is therefore 
expedient to endure them. On this basis, and no other, 
all their precepts for the performance of duty rest. 

But how widely different the teachings of Christianity ! 
Its author gives us few rules for the outward conduct, 
and those are not arbitrary, but founded on principle. 
If at any time he says, do this, or do that, the thing re- 
quired to be done is such that the good result flows out 
from the operation of a settled law, that never changes or 
fails ; so that the man who does no more than give a cup 
of water, confers a blessing upon him that gives, and 
upon him that takes. He prescribes no forms or ceremo- 
nies, no sacrifices or oblations, no sufferings or privations, 
nor even a ritual of temple worship; no expedients what- 
ever to procure a good arbitrarily offered, or avert an 
evil arbitrarily threatened. But the sum and substance 
of the matter is presented in saying, The eternal law of 
. God is, that if we would be happy, we must be good; 
and, to be good, we must love one another, and be kind. 
And here is the principle upon which we are to act. 
When the lowly crave a blessing, and the poor spread 
out their empty hands and cry for bread, when the stran- 
ger pleads for aid, and the naked shiver in the winter’s 
wind, and human want and human woe are around us, 
when enemies assail, and the stormy passions of men beat 
upon us, when persecution frowns, and we are called to 
pass through the hottest furnace of human wrath—then 
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we are to inquire for no expedients, no substitutes, but 
hold fast to the law of love, and cleave to it, though the 
heavens fall. And here is the practical contrast between 
Christianity and the systems of human invention. 

‘We hardly need say that this same contrast appears 
when we place the popular systems of the Christian world 
alongside of that of universal grace and salvation. There 
is a deep significance in the fable of one who was seen 
with a cup of water in one hand, and a censer of coals in 
the other ; and who, on being asked what he inteded to 
do, replied, that he would quench the fires of hell with 
the water, and burn up heaven with the fire, that hence- 
forth men might serve God from principle, and for the 
love of hitn, and not from the slavish fear of punishment 
or the mercenary hope of reward. The constancy and 
persistence with which the religious teachers of this day 
appeal to all possible hopes and fears, as incentives to a 
religious life, will go far towards justifying the application 
of the sarcasm to their theory and practice. The gross 
and common idea of duty, is not that it involves its own 
good by a necessary law, and is to be practised for its 
own sake, and for principle; but it is that heaven is above, 
and hell is beneath, and religion is an expedient to get 
into the one and keep out of the other. It is a sort of 
insurance against hell-fire, and to take out a policy some 
time before death is a matter of unquestionable expedi- 
ency. So firmly is this view of the matter fixed in the 

ablic mind, that the masses of the community find it 
impossible to conceive of religion in any other light, or to 
imagine any incentive to the performance of duty, on any 
other hypothesis than that, in the future world, there is a 
heaven to gain, and a hell to shun. No thought have 
they that the Great Master calls them to serve God for 
the love they bear him, and to do their duty as a matter 
of principle, not of policy. Hence it is that there are 
those—and they are not a few—among the loudest pro- 
fessors'of religion, who cannot imagine why the man who 
rejects the idea of hell-torments, should be tenacious of 
duty, or what there is to restrain him from the vilest of sins. 
Nay, they do not hesitate to say, that if they believed 
thus, they would not serve God another day, but would 
riot in iniquity. Such men have need to be taught in the 
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very alphabet of Christianity, for they have yet to learn 
to discriminate between heathenism, as a religion of policy, 
and Christianity, as a religion of practical principle. 

If this idea were confined to the “ iguorant vulgar,” 
the case would be less deplorable ; but it extends to. the 
teachers in Israel, and the pulpit, in the great mass of its 
exhortations, appeals to policy and expediency, and 
ignores principle. Not long since, the writer of this 
article heard an eloquent and popular divine tell: his con- 
gregation that he intended’to speak the truth to. them in 
great plainness ; and they must not be offended with him, 
but remember that there was a great day of judgment, at 
which he expected to give an account of his ministry, and 
he must speak in full view of that tremendous day and - 
all the responsibilities it involved. The plain English of 
which is, that the man intended to speak the truth, not 
because he loved it, not because it was a matter of prin- 
ciple with him to do so, but because he had an account 
to render, and good policy required that he should keep 
the balance on the right side. A man of sterling princi- 
ple, a well instructed, Christian man, if he had seen 
proper to offer any apology for the frankness of his 
speech, would have said, “ ‘I'ruth is a pearl of great price, 
and it must be spoken. I am a man of principle; and 
what duty bids me do must be done. I hate falsehood 
and decepti love the truth, and I bow me down 
always to the Sapremacy of principle. Therefore I shall 
speak the truth in all boldness. I cannot do the wrong. 
The principles of eternal justice are around me, and they 
bind me in bands that cannot be broken; and though I 
were alone in the universe with God, I would love and 
serve him still; and though neither the eye of God nor 
man were upon me, to witness the deed; and though the 
judgment were not, and heaven and hell’ were blotted 
from the map of existence, still I would not lie. I would 
not falter in my allegiance to principle or to truth; for 
my righteousness I will hold fast, and I will not let it go.” 
Such a view makes duty a matter ‘of principle. The 
other, places it upon the heathen basis of expediency. 

It is a ‘pleasing thought to the members of the denomi- 
nation of Universalists, and one that: may be fairly in- 
dulged, that — their fraternity, as: compared with 
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some others, may be small, yet it has grown up from an 
attachment to principle. If we have churches and altars, 
they have been reared as a voluntary offering to the God 
of love. If our people assemble from week to week to 
worship God, it is for the love they bear him; for they 
are not driven there by the lash, nor led there by expedi- 
ency. And if our people are known at all for their integ- 
rity or their virtue, it is because integrity and virtue are 
with them things of principle. Whatever of fealty there 
may be in them to the religion of our common Lord, is 
the fealty of principle; for with them ‘Christianity is a 
religion of principle, which rejects alike the lash of the 
master, and the greed of the hireling, and calls on all men, 
everywhere, to serve God for the love of him. 
“1. D. W. 


Art, IIL. 
The Man of Principle in Politics. 


Ir is often said that a man of strictly geeral principle 
cannot bea politician; at least cannot be a successful 
politician. The first part of the statement ought not to 
be true, if the second part is. Men of principle, men 
honest in purpose and action, true to conscience and duty, 
can be, and should be, politicians. In truth, they are the 
only men who ought to be tolerated in this important 
department of public action. They are the men required 
by the times, and the present position and wants of our 
country, The great and solemn questions of the day, 
which have for their subject-matter the political and social 
condition of the present and coming millions of our race, 
which have respect to the domestic and foreign policy of 
our own and other governments, to the commerce, legisla- 
tion, power, progress, and influence of every portion of 
our earth, of every people, civilized and uncivilized;— 
these questions, of such immense moment to the present 
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and future welfare of mankind, demand honest and moral 
men, as well as intellectual and educated men; demand 
men true as steel—true to principle, conscience, honor, 
duty—-men who cannot be bribed by all the gold of Cali- 
fornia and Siberia to do an unjust or wrong thing, or to 
be false or unfaithful to the thing that is right. These, 
we say, are the men who ought to be politicians, and the 
only men who should be allowed to be; the only men in 
whose hands should be trusted those tremendous questions 
which involve the interests of nations and ages. 

If such men as these are not politicians, it is the fault 
‘of the people. If devotion to party and party measures 
is allowed to displace love of country and love of honesty, 
we must expect that all good men who have not courage 
equal to their honesty, will shrink away. No good and 
conscientious man will sacrifice principle and self-respect 
to the imperious demands of party policy and triumphs ; 
and therefore he will not enter into the arena of strife, 
unless he has large combativeness, indomitable courage, 
and an overpowering conviction that duty requires him to 
do it. 

Of course it will be seen that we refer to the legislative 
and executive departments of politics; to office-seeking 
and office-bearing ; to those positions in which the man 
helps to make or execute the laws, or holds a place of 
trust under them. Tosome extent it may be true that 
here men of ‘high moral principle cannot ‘be very long 
successful, as politics'‘are regulated in these times. But 
it is not true altogether even here, which is but one de- 
partment of politics; and to what extend it is true the 
er ye are responsible. 

If a lofty patriotism, instead of a narrow partyism, were 
supreme, valued above all else—if integrity, purity of 
character, and unswerving allegiance to the right, com- 
bined with strength of intellect, clearness of judgment, 
and enlarged information—if these were made indispen+ 
sable qualifications for office and place, then the saying in 
review would not be true to any extent in any case; 
And it is for the people to decide how soon it shall be 
thus, or whether’ at all. 

But; leaving this, let us speak of those general relations 
which every man sustains to the question in review. 
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some extent all men are politicians. At least, every man 
who thinks and utters what he thinks respecting the laws, 
the government, and the administration of these—every 
man who talks with his neighbors, and acts in any way 
respecting these subjects, is to that degree a politician, 
and is morally bound so far to see that his conversation 
and action and general influence are of the right sort. 
And this is an important view of the matter, and ought 
to be weighed carefully and seriously by all minds. There 
is no such thing as escaping our responsibilities, of what- 
ever kind, so long as we live in this world. There is no 
such thing as remaining neutral, as being and doing noth- 
ing in regard to the great questions which agitate and 
affect the interests of the age in which we live. We must 
go one way or the other, for or against. We cannot stand 
still. Every man has some influence, which cannot sleep 
or be inactive. And the man who says, ‘I belong to no 
party, I do not vote at all, Ido not care at all how the 
election goes,”—this man does not escape his personal 


responsibility ; he does not do nothing, as he supposes. 


If the right has failed, and he did not seek to prevent it, 
if the wrong has triumphed, and. he did not battle against 
it, then, so far as he could have done, and did not, he is 
guilty, and his share of the evil will lie against his door 


in spite of him; and God, who sent him here to work, 


and not to be idle, will hold him responsible. This is 
clearly the fact. We are here, conscripts in the army of 
life, under the banner of God, and we must fight “it out, 
or take the fare of cowards and deserters. 


To a greater or less extent, therefore, every man is a 
politician ; and, from the. necessity of the case, is, to that 


extent, related to, and responsible for, the good and evil 
which is enacted in the name of politics. He cannot 
escape from this necessity if he would, and the man of 


highest principle does not wish to escape from it, He is 
willing to stand in his lot, and take what it brings to him, 


willing to bear that measure of the general responsibility, 
and do that part of the common work which falls to him. 
He has no desire to be neutral, or to sink into inaction 
when any important question is before the people, or any 


crisis in public affairs has come. When the time of ac- 
tion has arrived, he is at his post, ready to do,duty. 
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But he is a free man; and even though he is associated 
with a political party, he is not its slave, nor the apologist 
of all its measures and leaders, right or wrong. He will 
not allow any party to be the keeper of his conscience, 
or swallow up his individuality. He remembers his re- 
sponsibility to God first of all, and will not let the party 
or its policy stand between God and his soul. What is 
wrong in itself shall be’ wrong to him, whatever the party 
may say of it, and he will oppose it with his utmost 
power, though it cost him his place, or the party disown 
him. So also what is right he will advocate, though a 
hostile party has taken it up and put it forth as an issue 
in the contest. He will be a man by himself, if it comes 
to that, alone, single-handed, eclectic in his politics; but 
he will be an honest man, a Christian man, chosen of God, 
if not of the party. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that the man of 
conscience and principle meets with cases in politics, as 
well as in business, where it is difficult to decide what is 


right, and what is the proper course for him to pursue. 


For example: It is a received rule that good, moral, 
true men should be elected to office, especially to those 
places which involve legislation, the making and executing 
laws, treatises, opening diplomatic relations and negotia- 


tions, declaring war, &c. For the execution of such 
work it is universally allowed that wise and good men, 


men of moral character, and sterling integrity, ought to 

be elected, and ought therefore to receive the support of 

all, but especially of every man of principle. 
Suppose, now, it is well ascertained that one political 


party, if it attains to power, will declare an unjust and 
iniquitous war against a neighboring nation, in which, of 
necessity, thousands of lives will be lost, towns and villa- 
.ges destroyed, and whole provinces be laid waste, and 


tens of thousands of unoffending people reduced to the 


extremity of suffering, ‘The candidate of this party is a 


man of pure character, honest, upright, and capable; 
but on the question of the war, mistaken and misguided 
by false ideas of justice and honor. He may, when the 
question is debated in the national halls, be convinced of 


his error, and if so he will promptly set his face against 


it. But at present he is wrong, and a change is wholly 
problematical, at best only possible. 
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Now the opposite party will, if they come into power, 
prevent this unjust war ; but their candidate is a man of 
notoriously bad character—a drunkard and gambler, 
without religious or moral principle, thoroughly dishonest 
and reckless, having neither honor, truth, nor purity, 
But on the question of the war he will vote right, and use 
all his influence to prevent the national crime. Though 
he also may change before the question is decided, may 
be bought, or find it in some way for his interest to vote 
with the other party. 

Now here is the difficulty ; and what shall the really 
conscientious man do in this case? If he votes for the 
good man, he votes indirectly for a bad measure ; but if 
he votes for the bad man,.he votes indirectly against a 
bad measure. It may be said that it is safer to put power, 
in the long run, into the hands of good and honest men, 
even though mistaken on some points, than to trust it with 
the corrupt, dissolute, and abandoned, even though politi- 
cally orthodox on some important measures of the present. 
But it may also be said on the other side, that the vote 
should be given for measures, and not for men; that the 
candidate is elected, not on his personal merits, but as 
the representative of a great principle, which is, in fact, 
the real object of the ballot. ‘The man is only the instru- 
ment with which the people work ; the means to a certain 
end, for which only he is used.. But it might be asked, 
in reply, Is this man the dest means tothe end? Has the 
party become so poor morally, so utterly bankrupt, that 
it has no good man—not one—that it may elect to repre- 
sent its principle or secure its end ? 

But we cannot enter into this discussion in all its 
details. We have introduced this example to show that 
the really moral and Christian man, resolved to be true to 
principle, to the right, still sometimes finds it difficult to 
decide on the course he ought to pursue in a given case, 
and also to show that we would not talk in an idle 
and flippant style, and censure, in an ex cathedra spirit, 
without considering the real doubts and difficulties which 
rise up before the thought and conscience of those whom 
we address, and often become very distressing to the 
honest and sincere man who acts in the fear of God. 

» In all cases like the one presented, the Christian poli- 
tician, the man of high moral principle, will consider the 
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question in all its relations, and will take in the future as 
well as the present, in summing up the results, and deter- 
mining his course of action. He will consider, on the 
one hand, the present evils resulting from the election of 
wise and good men, wrong on some particular questions, 
but true as steel to the right and the just, when clearly 
seen; and on the other, the future evils that will result 
from delivering the government into the hands of corrupt 
and selfish men, who would not stick at any wrong or 
crime which might help the party, even though politically 
right on some important question which presses for im- 
mediate decision. He will carefully estimate, and, as far 
as possible, strike the balance between a present national 
error or crime, or the failure of what he regards as an 
important national measure, or the existence of a present 
social evil ; and a course of policy which may lead to still 
greater wrong or evil in the future, and pave the way to 
the final entire corruption or dissolution of the govern- 
ment. And if, after a patient review of the whole sub- 
ject, he feels it his duty to ward off a present threatening 
evil through the agency of a bad man, he will still give 
his vote under protest, and with a declaration of the 
obvious truth that no party has a right to set up vile and 
abandoned men for election to places of trust and power. 
So in regard to all the great questions of the time; he 
will not shrink from meeting them, through fear of affect- 
ing his popularity, losing his office or his election, or 
hindering the success of the party. To the man of prin- 
ciple, the right and just thing is more sacred than party 
triumph, and dearer’ than office or the spoils of victory. 
He is not of those who stop to count the cost of doing 
_ tight. " He does right, and speaks the truth, and defends 
what is enjoined by the laws of God and the rights of 
man, without thinking of the cost. When a great princi- 
ple is at issue, or an important measure is up, having for 
its object the interests of the country, or justice to any 
portion of the people, or the preservation of the constitu- 
tion, or any part of it, or the just administration of the 
government, you will never find him asking how it is to 
affect his party, or opposing it lest it may operate to the 
prejudice of that party. He aims higher than this, and is, 
moved to action by nobler motives. He loves his party 
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as well as another man; but he loves his country more, 
He will go with his party so long as its measures and 
principles commend themselves to his judgment and his 
conscience, but no farther. When his party adopts a 
measure which he believes wrong, or opposes what he 
believes right, lest its success may be perilled at the next 
election, then he will not go with it any longer. The 
bond of connection is broken. He gave his allegiance 
not to a name or a particular organization, but to the 
political doctrines and measures which these professed to 
represent; and when they cease to do this, the contract 
between him and them is at an end, and casting off the 
shadow he goes for the substance. He will not sacrifice 
one jot or tittle of justice or duty to a mere name or 3 
political favoritism. : | 

When some great measure, seeking the removal of a 
crying evil, or aiming at the promotion of the public 
good, is before the people for decision, he is not the man 
to make a party hobby of it. He will not go for or 
against a license law, he will not vote this year for a 
temperance candidate, and next year against him, because 
he thinks in the one case the party may gain, and in the 
other lose by the success of temperance. He will not 
flatter and court the vicious and depraved, the vile and 
criminal, and babble against temperance societies, and 
utter low slang, and circulate malicious insinuations 
against the devoted friend of the drunkard and humanity, 
merely to secure votes for the party. But he will speak 
the truth, and be just; he -will advocate the cause of 
virtue, though the party lose half its:votes, and he himself 
lose his election or his office. He knows that, lose what 
else he may, so doing he saves his honor and his self re- 
spect. And these are more to him than political success, 
or any office which can be given him in exchange for 
them. 

If the momentous question of the extension and per- 
petuation of slavery enters into the canvass, he promptly 
and fearlessly takes his position, however it may affect his 
popularity, or darken his hopes of rising to power and 
yee He does not ask, before taking sides, whether 

suth. Carolina, Georgia, Florida, will be lost to the 


party if it goes this way; or Vermont, Massachusetts, 
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Ohio, if it go the other way. The certainty of loss of 
influence and political advancement will not deter him 
from following his convictions. No threats or bribes can 
reach him on this point. He fears nothing so much as 
dishonor and infidelity to duty. He loves nothing so 
much as truth and justice. 

It is the same in all his political.action. If he is a can- 
didate for office, every man who will may know his 
opinions. There is no concealment in the man; no trim- 
ming his sails to the popular winds. He will not sell his 
conscience for the presidency of these United States. If 
he votes, it is for the measure he thinks right, for the man 
demanded by the exigencies of the case, though the party 
disown them, and denounce him for his vote. He takes 
the newspaper which most truly represents his political 
views ; but if the editor happens to differ from him on 
some points, or expresses an opinion he discards, he does 
not explode like a torpedo, talk fiery nonsense, and stop 
his paper. If the editor is a man who speaks what he 
thinks, he likes him the better for it, and honors his free 
thought and free speech. If it happen that he himself is 
an editor, he does the same thing. He knows the power, 
and respects the freedom of an honest press. His edito- 
rial leaders and paragraphs are the daguerreotypes of his 
real thought and hearty convictions. If the party or the 
proprietor of the paper attempt to compel him to another 
course, they speedily find that, though they may own the 
paper, they do not own him. 

And whatever others may say or do, he rejects with 
honest indignation the doctrine that all the offices and 
places of trust, from the President down to the village 
postmaster and the street-sweeper, are the lawful spoils of 
party. He looks on offices, and all places of public 
charge and duty, as created for the public good, for the 
administration of public affairs. Government, in all its 
ramifications, is the servant of the people—the whole 
people, and not the agent or the prize of a party. All 
places of power and trust are sacred to the interests of 
the country, and never, therefore, to be distributed as the 
pay of reckless demagogues and zealots, or as the reward 
of party devotion and intrigue. The man of true princi- 
ple abhors and — all such doctrines as dangerous 

VOL. XV. 
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to the stability, and fatal to the free and unobstructed 
working of the political machinery, and to that fair trial 
of the merits of our noble institutions, which all good 
men, which the world, ardently desires to see made. 

Such is the man of principle in politics, freely and im- 

erfectly sketched. He is firm as the hills in his integrity. 
He will not turn from the right to secure his fortune. He 
will not do an unjust thing to save his life. He will not 
bribe another, nor seek to lead him contrary to his convie- 
tions. As for himself, you cannot buy him. No party is 
rich enough for that. He at least is an exception to the 
saying of Charles II. and Robert Walpole, that “ every 
man has his price.’ He has no price. He is not in the 
market. He belongs to God. 

He is a man, as well as a politician. The leaders of 
the party cannot bend him to any crooked policy, His 
course is straight as the path of truth. He responds, quick 
as light, to the first whisperings of conscience. "What he 
thinks he speaks. His vote is the expression of his honest 
convictions. He loves his country, but he is not blind to 
her faults, and will not encourage her wrong. He is 
careful, in censuring the abuse of power and place, not 
to do it in such way as to lessen that respect for authority 
so needful to the stability of government and the main- 
tenance of order. He distinguishes between a free and 
faithful press, and a licentious and disorganizing one; 
and while he guards the first, he as openly denounces the 
last. He strenuously defends his own opinions, but at 
the same time maintains a decent respect for thé opinions 
of others. He will not use an argument which he has no 
faith in himself. He will not attribute to the tariff, or the 
banks, or the administration, evils which he knows they 
are not responsible for, and had no hand in producing. 
He will not misrepresent the measures of the government, 
nor abuse the administration of the opposing party for 
doing what he knows his own party would have done had 
they succeeded. He is too honest and manly to make 
political capital by such methods. 

In a word, this man is actually in his politics what 
other men profess to be in their religion—a Christian— 
a Christian politician! a rara avis—but sometimes found 
among us, nevertheless—and, when found, more precious 
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than gold. He is an example we should follow. He 
shows us what all ought to be, and can be. He shows 
us what kind of men ought to be trusted with power, and 
stand in the high places of the land. 

And when this man’s lead shall be followed, and the 
people shall honor principle above all else—when the 
caucus-room shall be a kind of political church, and the 
ballot-box sacred as the altar of God, consecrated to 
justice, truth, and right—then our government will be 
administered in the love of righteousness and in the fear 
of God. Then the free institutions which our fathers 
gave us will get fair trial of their worth and merits; our 
‘country will become the glory of the nations, heaven and 
earth will jointly give us blessing, and the Lord Jehovah 
will dwell with us as with his people of old! 7. 8. t. 


Art. IV. 
The Huguenots. 


Ir is suitable for those who live in the midst of the bles- 
sings of religious liberty, to look over the history of the 
church, and consider at what cost these ‘privileges have 
been obtained. While such a See shall deepen our 
obligations to those who have gone before us, it may also 
increase our desire to promote the welfare of those who 
are to come after us, as well as strengthen our faith in the 
wisdom of that providence which appropriates the evils 
of men to the increase of the glory of God. 

The Protestant reformation was commenced in England, 
by Wickliffe, in 1360; by Huss, in Bohemia, in 1405; 
by Luther, in Germany, in 1517. Nominally it was an 
effort to purge the Catholic Church of great impurities, 
by reforming its doctrines and ritual. Actually it was 
more than a reformation: it was a vast revolution—the 
grandest step taken in the progress of the modern world— 
the substitution of inquiry for authority. 
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The rise of the new religion in France, as might natu- 
rally be supposed, was at first obscure. The seed of 
truth, however, to some extent had fallen upon “good 
ground ;”’ for, ‘* notwithstanding the barbarous persecu- 
tions of the Albigenses and Waldenses by the Roman 
Catholic Church, there was not a total extinction of the 
truth. It was suppressed, but not destroyed. Its profes- 
sors were dead, but the truth lived; it lay concealed in 
the hearts of the children of these martyrs, who groaned 
for a reformation.” 

As early as 1523, thirteen years before John Calvin was 
settled in Geneva, there were, in several provinces in 
France, large numbers who sympathized with Luther; 
and among them many nobles of the first rank and dig- 
nity, and also prelates. 

In reference to the reformation in France, there is this 
marked characteristic: it was the first country in which 
the new religion found many adherents. No portion of 
Europe seems to have been so long or so well prepared 
for it as this. Here those who had come out from the 
Romish Church first assumed the title of reformed ; and 
yet, here the new religion met with the most violent oppo- 
sition, occasioned the most dreadful and destructive civil 
wars, and nowhere was it later before it obtained legal 
toleration. 

The favor of the king, Francis I., to the sciences, and 
his generosity to learned men, occasioned many persons 
of genius who were favorable to liberty to become resi- 
dents of France ;.so that the writings of the reformers in 
that country were of a superior character, and generally 
read. The court itself was for some time hesitating 
whether to invite Melancthon to Paris, and thus favor the 
reformation ; but political motives swayed the decision in 
favor of the Church of Rome, and soon after commands 
were issued against the so-called reformed religion, and 
persecution began. 

John Calvin became established in Geneva in 1541. 
Though settled within the limits of Switzerland, he could 
as successfully control the interests of religion in France 
as if he had resided a few miles farther north. He found 
the love of inquiry general, especially in the south part of 
France—extending to persons of every age, sex, and . 
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rank, though they were not wnited by any common 
bond ; indeed, many still attended mass, and those who 
desired a better state of things conformed to the outward 
observances of the old religion. 

Calvin’s name and doctrines immediately became the 
centre of a mighty influence. Churches were formed 
after the Genevan plan. ‘ The Bible was translated by 
Olivetan, an uncle of Calvin, from the original Hebrew 
and Greek, into the French language. It was read in 
their solemn meetings, and in the great congregations.” 
“ It was perused and studied by the nobles and peasants, 
by the learned and the illiterate, by merchants and trades- 
men, by women and children, in their houses and families ; 
and they thus became wiser than the Popish priests, and 
most subtle adversaries.” 

One hundred and fifty of the Psalms of David, and all 
the Scripture songs, were translated by competent persons 
into French metre, and set to music by a skilful master. 
This gave a great impulse to the cause of reform. The 
tunes became exceedingly popular, and were to be heard 
all over the kingdom, and in all ranks of society from the 
king to the humblest of his subjects. 

In 1547, Henry II. succeeded his father, Charles I., at 
which time the Protestants of France were generally 
known by the name of Huguenots. In regard to the 
origin of this word, there are various conjectures. Some 
suppose it to have been derived from a faulty pronuncia- 
tion of the German word eidgnossen, which signifies con- 
federates ; others believe it to have been occasioned by 
an incident, now perhaps wholly forgotten. Be this as it 
may; we shall not occupy:space by stating the criticisms 
of those who are curious in such matters. 

The new king was a determined enemy to the Hugue- 
nots, and made great exertion to root them out of his 
kingdom. An edict had been issued, interdicting the exer- 
cise of the reformed religion, and declaring the act of 
hospitality to those who professed it high treason. “ The 
estates of all emigrants on account of religion were to be 
confiscated. No books whatever might be imported from 
any Protestant country; and to print, or sell, or possess 
Protestant works, was made penal.” ‘To be a Huguenot 
was in itself'sufficient to ensure condemnation. Many 
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were imprisoned; some. were arraigned for their lives, 
and not yielding to the commands of the judges were 
committed to the flames, Others were massacred in cold 
blood without even a trial. 

Still the believers multiplied, and churches increased in 
number and influence. Persecution undoubtedly intimi- 
dated some, but the general effect was, what it always has 
been, to make the faithful more active, and the earnest 
more determined. An instance of this is seen in the 


movement. for an organization of the Protestants upon 


some common basis of faith, and in conformity to estab- 
lished rules of discipline. It was a bold step, which none 
but resolute, conscientious men would have taken, to meet 
in the metropolis of the kingdom, ‘‘ at the very doors of 


the court,” to consult upon the interests of a religion 
which both the king and the Catholics were resolved to 


eradicate. 'They assembled in large numbers, with dele- 
gates from the important localities in the kingdom, and 


closed their deliberations by publishing a confession of 
faith which all the world might read. The following is 
its title: ‘The Confession of Faith held and professed 


by.the Reformed Churches of France, received and enacted 
by their first National Synod, celebrated in the city of 


Paris, in the year of our Lord 1559.” 
Gaspard de Coligny, admiral of France, was the first 


nobleman who dared profess himself a Protestant and a 
co-laborer with Protestants. In 1560, this brave man, 
in the name of the Calvinists of Normandy, presented to 


the king a petition for the free exercise of their. religion. 


He was not successful, Every day the affairs of the 
nation were becoming less hopeful to the Huguenots. At 
last they were goaded to. desperation. . They do not ap- 
pear to have been disposed to resort to arms. On the 


contrary, as we become familiar with the story of their 
sufferings for the cause of religious liberty, and reflect 


upon the narrow views which obtained everywhere upon 
the subject of toleration, we wonder at their long forbear- 
ance. But the fatal blow was struck when the Guises, 


(uncles to Mary, afterwards Queen of Scotts, wife of 


Francis II.,) surprised a congregation of believers, and 
destroyed sixty of their number. The nation was at once 
in arms. The Catholics obtained aid from Rome and 
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Spain; the Huguenots from England. Admiral Coligny 
and the Prince of Condé were the leaders for the reform- 
ers. Cruel deeds were done ; each party was determined 
upon the destruction of the other. The Protestants fought 


bravely, but pe es defeated in four battles, and lost 


no less than 50,000 of their number. 

Peace was concluded in 1563, the terms of which were, 
in part, a general amnesty and toleration of Protestant 
worship within certain limits. This treaty was scarcely 
made before it began to be infringed upon ; and after sub- 


mitting for four years to the violation of their rights, the 
Huguenots again took up arms in their own defence. 
The city of Rochelle declared for them; and in the 
vicinity of this place, so famous in their history, and which 


served them for an asylum sixty years, several bloody bat- 
tles were fought. The Huguenots were again defeated : 


but the government seems to have realized their invinci- 
bility, for a» peace was concluded on terms favorable to 
their rights. Again the treaty was violated ; and, in less 


than a year, the work of mutual slaughter renewedly 


began. | 
At length, in 1570, hostilities ceased and many privi- 
leges were secured to the Protestants. Confidence was 


partially restored, and Admiral Coligny, who possessed 
great influence at court, exerted himself to bring about a 


permanent and complete reconciliation between the two 
parties. In aid of this result, it was proposed that the 
sister of King Charles should marry Henry of Navarre, 


whose mother was a devoted Protestant, having parted 


with her rings and jewels to support the Huguenots in the 


late struggle... The terms of the match were arranged, 
and on the 18th of August, 1572, the Queen of Navarre, 
her son King Henry, many of the princes, and most of 


the Protestant nobility and gentry, went to Paris to cele- 
brate the marriage, 


But while these arrangements were going forward, one 
of the most nefarious plots in history was consummating. 
The Guises, in conjunction with Catharine de Medicis, 


the queen-mother, decided to take advantage of the occa- 
sion to destroy the leaders of the Huguenots. Six days 


after the-marriage, before the festivities were ended, began 
the bloody nuptials of Paris, on the night of St. Barthol- 


omew, August 24, 1572, 
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It is said that*when the decree of extermination. was 
placed before the king for his signature, he was so 
appalled by the enormity of the deed, that he hesitated, 
but at length signed it, saying, ‘* Let none escape to re- 
proach me.” ‘The scene which followed, says a French 
historian, “ has no example of equal barbarity in all anti« 
quity, nor in the annals of the world.” The arrangements 
for the massacre were complete. The Catholics were to 
light flambeau in the windows of their houses, to wear 
scarfs of linen on their left arms, and crosses upon their 
hats. The signal-bell struck about midnight, and the 
work of butchery began. The gray-headed, brave Co- 
ligny was the first victim. He was confined to his room 
from a wound received two days before. The Duke of 
Guise broke into the room where the admiral sat, and 
one of the duke’s domestics rushed at him with a drawn 
sword. ‘Young man,” said the undaunted Coligny, 
looking the barbarian in the face, “‘ you oughteto respect 
my age; but act as you please, you can only shorten 
my life a very few days.” The admiral was instantly 
killed, his body thrown into the street, “‘ where it was 
exposed for three days to the insults of the populace, and 
then hung by the feet on a gibbet;” after this, his muti- 
lated remains were stolen in the night, and secretly buried. 
‘‘ Thus died the Admiral Gaspard de Coligny, who had 
filled the kingdom of France with the glory and terror of 
his name for twelve years.” 

Of this horrible massacre of the Huguenots, we find the 
following description quoted in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. “ It lasted seven whole 
days—the three first, which were from Sunday, the feast 
of St: Bartholomew, till Tuesday, in its greatest fury ; 
the other four, till the Sunday following, with somewhat 
-more of abatement. During this time, there were mur- 
dered near five thousand persons, by divers sort of deaths, 
and many by more than one; among others, five or six 
hundred gentlemen. Neither the aged, nor the tender 
infants were spared. Some were stabbed, others hewn in 
pieces with halberts, or shot with muskets or pistols, some 
thrown headlong out of the windows, many dragged to 
the river, and divers had their brains beaten out with mal- 
lets, clubs, or such like instruments, Seven or eight 
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hundred had thrust themselves into the several prisons, 
hoping to find shelter and protection under the wings 


of justice; but the captains appointed for this execution 
caused them to be hauled out, and brought to a place 
near la Valée de Misere, (the Valley of Misery,) where 
they beat out their brains with a pole-axe, and then cast 
them into the river.” 

It is difficult to fix upon the precise number of the 
Huguenots massacred by this horrid slaughter. Perefixe, 
a Catholic Archbishop, places it at 100,000; Sully, who 
was himself a Huguenot, says 70,000; some other au- 
thors give 40,000. Beside this grand butchery at Paris, 
many Huguenots were massacred at or about the same 
time in several of the provinces of France—in the cities 
of Lyons, Troyes, Bordeaux, Rouen,.Orleans, Thoulouse, 
and others. 

Which most to condemn, the massacre, or the joy it 
occasioned, we do not know. In Paris, a jubilee was 
appointed, and solemn thanks were returned to God for 
the deliverance of the country from so many heretics. 
As soon as the Pope heard of the massacre, he went in 
state to his cathedral, (then St. Mark’s,) and offered public 
thanks to heaven for this ‘“‘ signal mercy,” ordered a te 
deum to be sung, and appointed a jubilee over the whole 
Christian world to celebrate the “ glorious event.’”? A 
medal, struck by Pope Gregory XIII. to consecrate the 
remembrance of it, presents on one side the portrait. and 
name of this pontiff, and, on the other, the destroying 
angel armed with a sword and a cross, massacreing the 
Huguenots. In the vatican at Rome there is a tablet on 
which is represented the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
with an inscription declaring the Pope’s approbation of 
the death of Admiral Coligny. This inscription—‘* Hugue- 
notorum Strages, 1572”—it is worthy of note, has been 
covered for some years with a gilded border, as if, in the 
light of the nineteenth century, the Church were ashamed 
of that execrable procedure. 

Surprising as it may seem, some of the Catholic sove- 
reigns not only sympathized with the king of the French 
at the success of the disgraceful treachery, but one of 
them sent a special ambassador to congratulate him on 
having been permitted, “by the. grace of God,” so 
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signally to promote the interests of the Church. ' King 
Charles, however, seems bitterly to have repented his 
share in this awful tragedy. ‘The scenes of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day were constantly before his mind, and he appears 
never to have known health or cheerfulness again. In 
eighteen months he went to his grave, ere his youth had 
well passed away, his mind filled with agony, and his 
body bathed in his own blood. 

For a while the Protestants were perfectly appalled by 
the unexpected and general slaughter. Families were bro- 
ken up and scattered ; children were searching for fathers, 
wives for husbands—houseless, ee and death at 
every turn’ The feelings of the Huguenots were too in- 
tense for immediate expression. They had been basely 
betrayed ; no longer would: they trust the ‘king or any 
authority under the direction of the crown. ‘They com- 
bined for personal protection. Though greatly reduced, 
they were not destroyed, nor disposed to renounce their 
faith. Many Catholics, indignant at the government for 
its wicked practices, joined them, and civil war followed. 

In 1576, the Protestants obtained an edict from Henry 
III. for the free exercise of their religion; but this tole- 
rant act provoked ‘the Catholics, who, with the Duke of 
Guise at theit head, formed what is known as the “ Holy 
League ;” ‘the object of which was the preservation of the 
Church in all its ancient rights. The Jesuits were now 
active and influential. Henry’s edict was not only of no 
avail against such an opposition, but all former treaties 
with the Huguenots were broken up, and all edicts re- 
voked. Extermination to heretics was again the watch- 
word. The king, forsaken by the league, joined the Prot- 
estants, who supported him until he was assassinated. 

Henry died childless. The throne passed to the house 
of Bourbon, and Henry of Nevarre (with the title of 
Henry IV.) claimed the throne. He was a Protestant, 
and was known throughout the realm as the protector of 
Protestants. The league, still very powerful, declared 
against him. Four years he tried to get possession of his 
inheritance by the sword. Paris was besieged ; but the 
city would not yield to him, though suffering all the hor- 
rors of famine. Finding that the league were fully deter- 
mined not to'submit to his coronation unless he embraced 
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the Catholic religion, and that he could not remove: this, 
great barrier between himself and his throne by battles 
_ and victories, he concluded to employ a much more brief 
and peaceful method. ‘ He thought,” says Weber, “the 
crown of France was worth a mass,” and went over to 
the cathedral of St, Dennis, and by this means destroyed 
the power of the league. Paris threw open its gates, 
the Pope recalled his anathema, and France freely be- 
stowed her crown-—Henry IV. did not forget the Hugue- 
nots; he was a Protestant still, the mass notwithstanding. 
All which he proves in unmistakeable deeds. For no 
sooner had he obtained foreign and domestic tranquillity, 
than he restored to the Protestants all the privileges of 
which they had been deprived, and secured to them rights 
which they had never enjoyed. Prominent among his 
acts is the granting of the edict of Nantes, justly celebrated 
as one of the most important events in the history of reli- 
gious liberty.. It was signed at Nantes, on the 13th of 
April, 1598. Under this edict, the professors of the re« 
formed religion had the liberty of serving God according 
to the dictates of their consciences, a full security for the 
enjoyment of their civil rights and privileges, without 
molestation or persecution from any quarter. They were 
granted many churches in all parts of France, and judges 
of their own persuasion ; a free access to all places of 
honor and dignity ; great sums of money to pay off their 
troops, and an appropriation to maintain their preachers 
and garrisons. 

The religious wars which had disturbed France for 
thirty-six: years, were now terminated, and, for the first 
time in the history of that country, the reformation had a 
legal existence. Of course the Catholics murmured, and 
sought to alienate the king from his Protestant subjects ; 
but he was honest in his professions, and determined in 
his purposes, and, during the fifteen years of his reign, 
resented all attempts upon their rights. It is estimated 
that there were in France, at the close of the reign of Henry 
1V., not less than a million and a half of Huguenots. 
Among them were men of great learning and influence. 

These are happy days to the persecuted people! Free 
to worship God, with none to molest or make afraid. Rap- 
idly the churches rise in every part of the kingdom. Page 
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tors walk in and out before their united flocks! Families 
scattered are united, competence rewards honest and per- 
severing toil, and peace and prosperity cheer the hearts 
of all. Great thoughts fill the mind of the king— 
thoughts of Christian union with other nations; but while 
he meditates the plan, he falls beneath the knife of Ra- 
vaillac. 

Henry IV. was the most popular king that ever sat on 
the throne of France—a proof that toleration was not 
unacceptable to the great body of his subjects. His son, 
a little boy in his ninth year, succeeded him. Louis, 
when he became of age, confirmed the edict of Nantes, 
but his prime minister, Richelieu, was the moving spirit 
of his reign, and he was determined upon humiliating the 
Huguenots. Perceiving the direction of affairs, an im- 
mense multitude of Protestants assembled in a kind of 
general council, and resolved to die rather than have their 
liberties taken from them. Daily infractions upon their 
rights continued. They resorted to arms. Rochelle was 
their strong hold. Richelieu attacked it by land and sea. 
They made a gallant defence for a whole year. At last 
they were fairly overcome by famine ; but not until they 
had lived upon bread and water for thirteen weeks. Of 
the eighteen thousand citizens who were within the city 
when its gates were closed, not above five thousand were 
alive to see them re-opened for the entrance of the be- 
sieging host. 

hat followed these oppressive measures of the prime 
minister may be easily conjectured. A seven-years’ war 
had deprived the Protestants of all their troops; they 
were without places of refuge, defenceless, and almost 
homeless. And yet, making due allowance for emigra- 
tion, it is computed that the number of Protestants in 
France, at this critical period, exceeded two millions. 
. Wonderful people! Where in history do we find so 
illustrious an example of persistent devotion to the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty ? 

We approach a brilliant, but sad epoch in our history. 
Louis XIV. is upon the throne of France. At his major- 
ity, in 1652, he confirmed the edict of Nantes; but he 
had scarcely confirmed it, before he began to violate it. 
Papists and Jesuits were in his councils, and he resolved 
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upon the extirpation of the Protestants. On the 8th off 
November, 1685, the dreadful deed was done. The 
edict of Nantes was revoked, and Protestants were legally 
banished from the kingdom. This was followed by a 
measure even more tyrannical and shocking,—an express 
order addressed to all the reformed churches, to embrace 
the Catholic faith. To carry these wicked purposes into 
effect, every motive of pride, ambition, fear, was appealed 
to. Some yielded; but the great body of them stood 
firm to the cause they had espoused. hen the count 
and clergy, with the eloquent but heathen Boussuet at 
their head, had exhausted their: stock of artifice and cru- 
elty to establish the ecclesiastical unity of France, then 
came the work of direct extermination. Churches were 
pulled down, schools closed, preachers banished or mur- 
dered; and the worldly substance of the industrious 
Huguenots consumed, or otherwise destroyed. The 
active agents in this nefarious work were the king’s dra- 
goons, who were quartered in the houses of the Protes- 
tants. A distinguished French minister, author of a 
Defence of the Reformation, an English edition of which 
appeared in 1683, in referring to these dragoons and the 
cruelties which they employed to oblige the Huguenots to 
abjure their faith, says: ‘f ‘They cast some into large fires, 
and took them out when they were half roasted. They 
hanged others with large ropes under the armpits, and 
plunged them several times into wells, till they promised 
to renounce their religion. They tied them, like criminals, 
on the rack, and poured wine with a funnel into their 
mouths, till, being intoxicated, they declared that they 
consented to turn Catholics. Some they slashed and cut 
with penknives; others they took by the nose with red-hot 
tongs, and led them up and down the rooms till they 
promised to turn Catholics.” 

The record of such a deed as tlie revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, would make a dark page in the history 
of any nation. But when we reflect that the rights 
secured to the Huguenots by Henry IV., in an edict 
which he declared ‘fixed and irrevocable,” were denied 
‘them by so distinguished a personage as Louis ‘XIV., in 
the very zenith of the glory of France, when her schools 
and pulpits were occupied by such men as Massillon, 
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eee: Bourdaloe, Bridaine, Fenelon, Arnaud, and 
ascal; when we reflect that Louis was the favorite son 
of France, and that papacy and monarchy had almost 
uncontrolled sway throughout the vast empire, what lan- 
guage shall we employ to express the enormity of a deed, 
by which, in such a presence, these conscientious and 
harmless men and women were deprived of their most 
sacred rights, and subjected to such inhuman and-dis- 
graceful treatment ? | 

Nothing remained to the faithful Huguenots but to 
leave the country or suffer death by persecution. Life is 
sweet. They would live if it were God’s will, and they 
might do so without renouncing or denying their faith. 
In great numbers they left the country—left their native 
land, severed those endearing relations that attach us to 
the place of our birth, and went forth to new scenes, and 
the lands of strangers. 


‘¢One look, one last look, 
To the cots and the towers, 
To the rows of our vines, 
And the beds of our flowers ; 
To the church where the bones 
Of our fathers decayed, 
Where we fondly had deemed 
Our own should be laid. 


“ Farewell, and forever! 
The priest and the slave 
May rule in the halls 
Of the free and the brave. 
Our homes we abandon, 
Oar lands we resign, 
Bat, Father, we kneel 
To no altar but thine.” 


But emigration was also prohibited. One of the arti- 
cles of the edict of revocation, was: ‘* And we do most 
stoutly again repeat our prohibitions unto all our subjects 
of the pretended reformed religion, that neither they nor 
their wives nor children do depart our kingdom, countries, 
or lands of our dominion, nor transport their goods and 
effects, on pain, for men so offending, of their being sent 
to the gallies, and of confiscation of bodies and goods for . 
the women.” No fact in the entire history of the Hugue- 
nots more forcibly shows their integrity, their noble devo- 
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tion to the truth, than that, in the face of all these dangersy 
more than five hundred thousand fled from France, an 

sought refuge in foreign lands. ‘‘ Some, after leaving the. 
shores of France, were made prisoners by the Corsairs, 
and endured years of slavery in Africa ; some were thrown 
upon the coast of Spain, and were handed over to the 
Spanish inquisition ;”? but most, it is gratifying. to know, 
were welcomed to the countries they sought, and found 
the protection they desired. Louis had thought to rid the 
country of heresy; but, in the high-handed measures 
which he employed for this purpose, he did reat: and 
almost irremediable injury to the prosperity of his king- 
dom. He banished not only heresy, but heretics, who in 
leaving France took with them their skill and industry, 
as well as their faith. But their skill and industry France 
could not spare. The commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try depended much upon the manufactures of the Hugue- 
‘nots, who were very generally connected with the useful 
arts. No country ever lost by one fatal act so valuable a 
portion of its population as fled from France in conse- 
quence of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. For a 
time, the manufacture of silks and the weaving of stock- 
ings was nearly broken up; whilst other countries, profit- 
ing by the handicraft of the fleeing Huguenots, entered 
into a troublesome competition with the French. Louis 
XIV. was a spendthrift ; but he gave a greater blow to 
the industry and wealth of his kingdom by driving out of 
it half a million of his most skilful and orderly subjects, ~ 
than by the unlimited expenses of his pride and ambition. 
In 1774, the Protestants who still remained in France 
assembled to regulate meetings for worship. They had 
been denied baptisin, the rites of burial, and marriage. 
They were without churches and schools. As all suitable 
buildings were refused them, they decided to hold their 
meetings in the open air. ‘These meetings were called 
‘“‘ assemblies of the desert.” Under the broad canopy of 
heaven, the marriage ceremony was performed, the new- 
born babe baptized, and the rites of burial performed. 
The law pronounced all children born of Protestant pa- 
rents illegitimate, and they were often deprived of their 
inheritance by a meddlesome informer ; but the smiles of 
God’s approving love mantled the cheeks of innocent 
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ghildhood, and his favor held in charge that other inherit. 


ance, ‘‘ incorruptible and undefiled.” 
From this time on to 1753 there were many barbarous 
transactions in France. Children were in many cases 


torn from their parents, and placed under the care of 
monks, while the parents were “obliged to defray the 


expense of educating them in a religion which they detest- - 
ed.”’. In case the child escaped, the father was held 
answerable. There were lulls in this long-contined storm ; 


but through all, the Huguenots were proscribed; outlawed. 
Their treatment was not regulated by considerations of 


justice and mercy, but d¢pended upon the fortunes of the 
hour, the caprice of bishops, and the humor of intend- 
ants. A noble form rises into view at this period. In» 


1787 the assembly of the notables was opened. In that 
assembly there was a man who had, three years before, 
returned to France, laden with the gratitude of the Amer: 


ican nation for his services in our revolutionary war. We 
refer to La Fayette the friend of Washington. It was he. 


who proposed to the assembly the enfranchisement of the 
Protestants, He was the friend of rational liberty in both 


hemispheres. A.Catholic bishop declared La Fayette 
anti-Christ for maintaining that Protestants ought to be 


permitted to. marry and die according to their own faith ; 
but posterity. has pronounced the bishop a bigot, and 
La Fayette the protector of religious liberty at home, and 
the defender of civil liberty abroad. A few years more, 
and thesunny plains of France are again moistened with 
blood. This time the Catholics are the persecuted. Infi- 
delity is waging a war of extermination against all reli- 
gion, especially the organized and ruling religion. Old 
names are forgotten, the Huguenots pass from our view in 
the complete disorganization, and we gladly turn away 
from that dreadful “ reign of terror,” with pity for those 
who are learning a useful lesson from a cruel master. 

The massacre of the Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s 
day, in the sixteenth century, and the massacre of the Cath- 
olics in the revolution of the eighteenth century, are events 
over which religion weeps, and humanity must shudder. 

We have now presented an outline of the history of the 
Huguenots in France, It remains for us to give some 
account of their fortunes in other countries, 
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The largest proportion of those who fled from France 


to avoid persecution, especially after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., went to Germany, Eng- , 
land, and Holland. The English for a time opened their 


ports to receive them, and procured subscriptions to aid 
them; but even there they found no peace after Laud— 


that invincible heap of learned rubbish—became arch- 
bishop ; and while some of them returned to France, 
others journeyed to still more remote regions, ‘ to the in- 


finite damage of the manufactures of the kingdom,” says 


an old record, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark, offered 
thema friendly asylum. We find that the first two kings of 


Prussia caused collections to be made throughout their 
dominions in aid of the beaten and stript fugitives, set- 
tled stipends on their clergy, built them churches, and 


anted them immunities from taxes and offices, In each 


and all of these countries some of their number took high 
rank, and occupy prominent positions in their histories, 
while as a people they won universal respect for their skill 


in the arts and manufactures, their continued devotion to 
the faith for which they had made such sacrifices, and for 


their orderly, virtuous lives. . 
But these were not the only places to which the Hugue- 


nots fled. They came to America, “ for freedom to wor- 
ship God.” * The first attempt,” says Hildreth, “at a 
lodgment within the limits of what are now the United 
States, with colonization—not conquest—as its principal 
object, was made by French Protestants, called Hugue- 
nots.” Admiral Coligny conceived the noble idea of 
finding a place of refuge for his persecuted brethren, 
beyond the Atlantic; and early in 1562 he fitted out a: 
small squadron, under John Ribault, for America. The 
little Huguenot fleet touched first near the harbor of St. 
Augustine in Florida. Following the coast toward the 
north, they saw the mouth of the beautiful St. John’s river, 
and it being the fifth month in the year, they named it 
May. Still sailing northward, they discovered and en- 
tered a spacious inlet, which they called Port Royal—a 
name it has ever since retained. Charmed with the 
beauty of the scene, they decided to make this their home, 
and built a fort on an island in the harbor, which they 
called Carolina, = Charles IX., then king of France— 
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sa name extended afterwards to the, cireumjacent terri- 
tory, and. still retained by two of the United States.” 
Leaving ..a. garrison, to, defend the place, Ribault went 
back, to France with the ships for reinforcements. This, 
it will be perceived, was fifty-eight years before the colony 
of Plymouth was founded. ‘Two years after, the scheme 
of settlement was renewed, and. three ships were placed 
under the command of Laudoniére, one of Ribault’s 
companions in the former voyage. They landed at the 
river,of May; but they had not been long settled ‘ before 
the Spaniards, who claimed the country, surprised the 
infant settlement and massacred nearly all its inhabitants,” 

These attempts to establish colonies at the south sprung 
from private. enterprise; for, as Bancroft aptly says, 
*‘ the government which could devise the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, was neither worthy nor able to found new 
States,”’ 

But what a generous purpose could not do, was effected 
by persecution, ‘ After the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes,” says Hildreth, “ of the numerous. Huguenots 
who migrated to America, a large number settled in South 
Carolina, especially along the banks of the Santee, thus 
partially realizing, under English protection, the early 
schemes of Huguenot civilization.” 

_ In.1588 the independence of the Netherlands was se- 
cured by the. destruction of the navy of Spain. Imme- 
diately after, some of the Huguenots repaired thither, and, 
entering into the service of the celebrated East India 
Company, came to America. They landed at what is 
now New York, and founded a city which they called 
New Amsterdam. The first child born in New Amster- 
dam—(1625)—was a daughter of George Rapieligo, a 
descendant. of Huguenot ancestors, who left France after 
the great massacre when Admiral Coligny was killed. 
New Rochelle was the principal location of the Hugue- 
nots in New York, and as-early as 1688 was a town of 
some importance. The selection of Rochelle as the name 
of their new home, shows that. they turned with longing 
hearts to the places from which they had been exiled, and — 
especiglly to that beloved city which for three-score years 
had been their refuge.. New Rochelle is situated near the 
shore of Long Island Sound and overlooks the water. It 





is said, we know not on what authority, but the statement 
is not improbable, that one old man was in the daily habit 
of wandering. to the sea shore, and, with his eyes fixed on 
the point of the compass where he supposed France to lie, 
to pour forth his morning prayers and sing one of Marot’s 
hymns. - By degrees, a few other’s joined him, and: de- 
voutly partook of his devotions and to this unrecorded 
temple, this temple not built with hands, the little band ° 
occasionally repaired. 

Of the settlement of the Huguenots in Massachusetts, 
there is no distinct record until after the revocation of the 
Edict. of Nantes. It appears, however, that they had 
some knowledge of the condition of things here, and in 
1662 applied to the Massachusetts government, through 
John Touton, a French, doctor of Rochelle, to know if 
they might have liberty to inhabit here—“ which,” says 
Hutchinson, in his History of Massachusetts, “ was readily 
granted them.” There is, moreover, a letter, among the 
many valuable papers in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, “written from ‘ Rochel’ the Ist of 
October, 1684,” to some persons in Massachusetts, the 
closing paragraph of which is in these words: ‘ The 
country where you live, (that is to say, New England,) 
is in great esteeme; I and: great many other Protestants 
intend to go there. ‘Tell us, if you please, what advan-. 
tage we can have there, and_particularly the’ boors who 
are accustomed to plough the ground. If somebody of 
your country would hazard to come here with a ship to 
fetch in our French Protestants, he would make great gain. 
All of us hope for God’s help, to whose providence we 
submit-ourselves,” etc. Whether the suggestion to send 
a ship for them was acted upon, is not known; it appears, 
however, that two years before this time, 1682, the Gene- 
ral Court of Massachusetts granted a tract of land to 
Joseph Dudley, William Stoughton, and Major Robert 
Thompson, and their associates, with reference to the ac- 
commodation of the Huguenots. This tract was eight 
miles square, and'is now known by the name of Oxford, 
‘ in Worcester county. ‘The proprietors, probably in 1686, 
one year after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
*‘ brought over thirty French Protestant families, and set- 
tled them upon the easternmost part or end of said tract 
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of land.” A thrifty village soon rose about them. They 
settled a minister, paying him forty pounds a year; set up 
a grist mill, and a malt mill; planted vineyards and or- 
chards ; and outwardly prospered until they were broken 
up by the Indians, after occupying the plantation for ten 
ears. 

’ Many of their number came to Boston. Rev. Peter 
‘Daille was their first minister. He was succeeded by 
Rev. Andrew le Mercier. For the first eight years of 
their, residence here, they assembled in one of the large 
school-houses of the town, but in 1704 they purchased a 
piece of ground with a view to erecting a wooden meet- 
ing-house of 35 by 30 feet. The license to erect was 
refused by the selectmen, inasmuch as “ they have the 
offer of the free liberty to meet in the new school-house, 
as they had for some —o past done in the old, and that 
being sufficient for a far greater number of persons than 
doth belong to their congregation.”’ ‘T'welve years later, 
1716, they erected upon their land a small brick church, 
which they occupied until about 1748, when they aban- 
doned the maintenance of separate worship and lost their 
identity as a congregation and parish. 

For several years the humble meeting-house was unoc- 
cupied. In 1748 it wassold for the use of a new Congre- 
gational society. In 1774, John Murray was stoned in its 

ulpit while preaching his religious sentiments. From 
1788 to 1803, it was occupied as a Roman Catholic chapel. 
Soon after. which, the old * French Church,” as it was 
familiarly called, was taken down ; but in 1817 the land 
upon which it had stood was sold to the members of the’ 
‘Second Universalist Society in Boston,’ who erected a 
substantial brick edifice upon a portion of the site. 

Beside those who went to-Oxford, many other French 
Protestants came to this section of our country. They 
had a flourishing school in Boston, and were people of 
great agricultural skill. They introduced into the country 
many fine fruits—particularly pears—and gave a decided 
impetus to horticulture in every department. Some of 
their gardens in Boston were objects of great interest for 
many years. 

We might also name, in this connection, the expe- 
dition of De Monts, a wealthy Huguenot, who obtained 
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a,commission of vice-royalty over six degrees of latitude 
in New France, extending from Cape May to Quebec. 
He arrived at Nova Scotia with two vessels in May, 
1604, and in the following spring organized a permanent 
colony in Port Royal. ‘To the territory now included. in 
' Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the adjacent islands, 
he gave the name of Acadie. The connection of De 
Monts with the fur trade of the river St. Lawrence, and 
the influence of his expedition upon the history of the 
adjacent country, seem not to have received from. histo- 
rians the notice they deserve. The Acadie of 1605 must. 
be reckoned among the influences which have shaped the 
destiny of this continent. 

‘Without attempting to trace further the history of the 
exiles from religious oppression in France, we should do 
great injustice to the excellent character of those people, 
did we not more especially call attention to their useful- 
ness as citizens, and to their moral worth as men. To 
New England they were not only welcomed by the relig- 
ious exiles already here, but, as we have seen, their trans- 
portation and. settlement were- provided for by some of 
the first men of the day. Nor is there the slightest ground 
for belief that our fathers ever regretted their generous 
conduct toward the persecuted people. The French 
Protestants of America: proved themselves worthy the 
attentions bestowed upon them, and were the firm friends 
of civil and religious freedom to the last. 

Such is the story of the Huguenots. Truly their histqry 
is written in blood. Europe, with its many shades of 
crime and atrocity, can furnish no record as black as this. 
“Toward no people,” says Smyth, in his lectures on 
modern history, have all ‘‘ the charities and obligations of 
mankind been so violated, and all the common principles 
of mercy and justice so outraged and set at nought.” 
And what had they done to deserve such signal treat- 
ment? ‘Their whole +Aistory shows that they were an 
inoffensive, orderly people when left to themselves, and 
took up arms,only as a last resort. Voltaire says: ‘“ The 
Huguenots were always quiet until their adversaries 
demolished their temples.” ‘Their only offence was in 
maintaining that God had given them the Bible to be 
read, and that by that standard men should determine 
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what is truth—principles so generally conceded amongst 
us, that we are liable to forget they were ever- contro- 
verted, and may be again. . 

Nor were the. Protestants of France enthusiasts. In 
this respect they were more consistent than some of the | 
friends of religious reform in England. You will look in 
vain in the history of the Huguenots for such excesses 
as were not infrequent among the Roundheads and Qua- 
kers. They loved the truth for its own sake, and were 
not. ambitious to tear down, but to build up. This point 
needs no discussion ; a race which could survive the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s and the siege of Rochelle 
were not enthusiasts. ' 

As a party, they are now extinct ; but the seeds of their 
experience are scattered broadcast over christendom. 

As Americans, our interest in the history of the French 
emigrants is increased, and our respect for them height- 
ened, when we are reminded of the distinguished services 
which their descendants have rendered to our country in 
the cause of civil and religious liberty: Gabriel Mani- 
gault, of South Carolina, whose parents had' found an 
asylum here, assisted this country in its struggle for inde- 
pendence by a loan of two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. This was done at an early period of the contest, 
when no man was certain whether it would * terminate in 
a revolution or a rebellion.” Says Ramsey, in his History 
of South Carolina, ‘‘ Three of the nine presidents of the 
old Congress, which conducted the United States through 
the revolutionary war, were the descendants of French 
Protestant refugees, who had migrated to America in 
consequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.” 
Or, in the words of Mr. Winthrop, in his address upon 
the life and services of James Bowdoin, ‘* He’was one of 
that noble sect of Huguenots . . . whieh has fur- 
nished to our own land blood every way worthy of 
being mingled with the best thatshas ever flowed in the 
veins of either southern Cavalier or northern Puritan.” 
‘‘ He was of that same noble stock which gave three 
presidents out of nine to the old Congress of the confede- 
ration; which gave her Laurenses and Marions, her Hu- 
gers and Manigault’s, her Puileaus and Gaillards and 
Legarés to South Carolina; which gave her Jays to New 
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York, her Boudinots to New Jersey, her Brimmers, hér 
Dexters, and her Peter Faneuil, with the Cradle of Lib- 
erty, to Massachusetts.” 

Thus closely associated are the Puritans and the Hugue- 
nots in the history of our country. Both exiles from 
religious oppression, they sought these shores on the same 
holy errand. In life they were united, and in death they 
are not divided. May we, descendants of the one or of 
the other who have entered into their rest, profit by their 
illustrious devotion to the principles of religious liberty, 
imitate their many virtues, and revere their memories. 

W. H. R. 


Art. V. 


The Protestant Reformation of the Fourteenth Century. 


Tue great success of the Protestant reformation, under 
the lead of Luther, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, has had the very natural effect of-eclipsing the 
merits of earlier efforts to throw off the fetters of spiritual 
despotism. In point of fact, the work of Luther was but 
the harvest, the first seeds whereof were sown at least 
two—we may perhaps say three—centuries before the 
German reformer denounced the sale of indulgences. 
The combustible material had been the gradual aggrega-. 
tion of a long, though not very well determined period, 
when the torch of Luther occasioned the explosion which 
shook papal Europe to its centre. The Protestant refor- 
mation, which in the sixteenth century proved a palpable 
success, broke out on the continent. The honor of origi- 
nating the movement of which this great success was the 
final development, belongs to England, and to the four- 
teenth century. We propose, in this article, to give some 
of the leading details of the Protestant movements of this 
early period—to show wherein the fourteenth century was 
the precursor of the sixteenth—-to do some measure of 
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justice to an age and a people whose achievements in the 
great cause of religious freedom, do not, as it seems to 
us, find a deserved measure of acknowledgment: at the 
hands of the historians. 

The date of such a movement as the one of which we 
are about to write, cannot, from the nature of the case, 
be fixed with any approach to precision. The declaration 
of a war, the settlement of a peace, or the fall of a dynasty, 
is distinctively a matter of date; and the year, day, per- 
haps hour, can be given. But revolutions of mind, of 
Opinion, religious faith, ecclesiastical notions and practi- 
ces, are not sharply bounded off on the map of time, and 
the act of fixing their date, is like the attempt to deter- 
mine the moment when the darkness of night is exchanged 
for the light of day. The human mind, in its passage 
from darkness of error to the light of truth, must have its 
period of twilight; and the fixing of the point of time 
when it leaves the one period for another, can, at the best, 
be but an arbitrary decision. 

We have already assigned the Reformation, which forms 
our present theme, to the fourteenth century. We deem 
it safe, however, to look for the first visible symptoms of 
rebellion against the Roman Catholic church, to the cen- 
tury preceding this. The event to which we assign so 
much importance, was, in its first character, but an act of 
self-defence—rather of self-preservation—on the part of 
the government of England. It is admitted by historians 
that the aggressions of the Roman See were carried to 
their greatest height in the English realm, and that they 
reached their culminating point under that proud pontiff; 
Innocent Third. It was to this pontiff that King John, 
the weakest of the English kings, with a view to release 
from oaths binding him to certain contracts with his peo- 
ple, actually surrendered the kingdom as a fief of the holy 
see, binding himself and his successors to pay an annual 
tribute, as vassals of the pope! This was in the year 
1213. Rome never attempted—at least, never consum- 
mated—a greater stretch of political aggression ; and in 
this memorable act its ascendency- reached a culminating 
point. In extorting this monstrous contract from King 
John, the policy of the pontiff overreached itself. Jt had 
imposed on a great nation an obligation which was utterly 
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beyond the temper of the people of England, servile as 
superstition had made them, to endure. The promised 
tribute, though paid occasionally, soon fell into desuetude. 
The over-bent bow of papal insolence lost somewhat of 
its elasticity. ‘The greatest swell of papal aggression was 
followed by a return wave. And in the reaction—trifling 
at first, but in the end destined, through the fresh causes 
_ and occasions it called into action, to effect mighty revolu- 
tions in thought and practice—we may consider ourselves 
as having the first movement towards the great Protestant 
reformation of a succeeding age. 

The English annals of the thirteenth century are 
meagre and fragmentary as regards alike the purposes of 
both civil and religious history. Macaulay compares the 
history of England at this period to the sources of the 
noblest rivers, which sources are “to be sought in wild 
and barren mountain districts, incorrectly laid down in 
maps, and rarely explored by travellers.” We cannot 
therefore trace, with minuteness of detail, the movements 
of the English mind and government which followed the 
humiliation brought upon the realm by King John, in 
which movements was indicated the growing restlessness 
of the people under the bit of papal exaction. It seems 
clear, however, that the particular in which the aggressions 
of the papacy were chiefly felt to be a grievance, was not 
directly in the degradation it brought upon the people, 
nor in its unprecedented interferences with the secular and 
ecclesiastical prerogatives of the realm, but in. the money 
exactions to which such degradation and interferences led. 
In fact, the ambition of the popes was fed by their cu- 
pidity ; and their motive in tyrannizing over the kingdom 
of England, was not tyranny in itself, but rather the 
money which only tyranny could extort. 

There were various methods by which the machinery 
of the church was made to swell the treasury of Rome at 
the expense of England. An obvious method was that 
of filling the church offices of the kingdom with obseque- 
ous favorites of the pope, who would of course seek the 
pecuniary interests of their master, rather than of the 
kingdom. Accordingly we mark the growing cupidity 
and ambition of the Roman pontiffs in their gradual yet 
constant assumptions of power with reference to the ap- 

VOL. XV. 7 
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pointment of ecclesiastical dignitaries in England. At 
first the pope assumed fio more than to volunteer advice 
as to who should be the archbishops and bishops; at a 
later date we find them arbitrarily annulling the election 


of such as did not suit their purposes, and ordering new 


elections; finally they become presumptuous and authori- 
tative, not only appointing the archbishops by their own 
act, but also making appointments in anticipation of 
vacancies. In 1228 the appointment of Walter de Heme- 
sham as Archbishop of Canterbury, was set aside by pope 
Gregory IX. In 1278, just a half century later, John 
Peckham, a Franciscan Friar, was not recommended, but 
in due form appointed to the same office by pope Nico- 
las III. 

The same principle of interference was carried out with 
reference to the inferior church offices, till in time the 
scandal became so great that nearly all the places of profit 
in the church were filled by the hirelings of Rome. The 
grievance, sufficiently great in itself, was made more in- 
tolerable by the fact that very many of the appointees of 


the pope were not Englishmen, the native-born subjects 
of the kingdom, but Italians, the countrymen of their 
master; ignorant alike of the language, the customs, and 
the spiritual wants of the people in their several dioceses 


and parishes. Out of this abuse grew still another. Many 


of the church-officers, yielding to the temptation to reside 
in their native land and in near proximity to the papal 
head, forsook their functions, and appointing no substi- 
tute to officiate in their absence, churches were closed, 
and the offices of religion suspended—the renegade clergy 
all the time not neglecting to receive the livings which 
were affixed to their deserted stations! And thus it came 
to pass that the ecclesiastics of the land were but so many 
leeches fastened upon the vitals of the nation, serving no 
other end than to suck away the life-blood of its industry 
and income. 

The aggregate result of the various contrivances of 
popish cupidity, appears in the fact, that in the thirteenth 
century about one-half of the landed property of England 
had become the possession of the church, and through 
the church of the Roman see; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a point of exaction had been reached in which the 
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taxes paid to the pope equalled in amount five times the 


sum paid to the crown of England itself! ‘The church 
had thus. become, as has been well said, ‘‘ but the vast 
conduit or instrument of suction by which the money was 
drawn from the country.’”* 

Now it became evident that if England would continue 
to exist as a separate power, if it would not be swallowed 
in the vortex which centred in Rome, it must put a curb 
on the aggressions of the papacy. The question whether 
resistance should be shown to the Roman church was 
with England, at this period, not so much a matter of right, 
of sound doctrine, of ecclesiastical polity, as a question 
: of self-preservation. And in fact it had not so much as 
occurred to the statesmen of that age who counselled re- . 
sistance to Rome, to doubt the spiritual supremacy of the 
pope, or the soundness of the papal dogmas, or the indis- 
pensableness of the papal ceremonies. All these points 
were conceded as matters of course. Whether the pro- 
found men of that time distinguished between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical functions of the popes, is a disputed 


point. The probability is that they did not care to be 
logically consistent in their opposition to popish aggression. 
They were Englishmen, and loved their king and country, 
and as the identical existence of England as a nation was 
at stake, they took a position as patriots, and resisted the 
extreme claims of the pope; and all this, we may pre- 


sume, without stopping to see how far such resistance was 
consistent with that spiritual supremacy of the church 
which they so unhesitatingly conceded. 

It will, however, be observed that whatever of Protes- 
tantism appears in the attempt of the English statesmen 
of the fourteenth century to resist the money exactions of 
the Roman pontiffs, has no higher merit than that of patri- 
otism—a genuine merit indeed, but at the same time 
involving none of those spiritual qualities which enter so 
largely into the modern idea of Protestantism. On the 
score of doctrine and polity, then, we can give the English- | 
men no credit, who, nevertheless, really inaugurated the 
Protestant reformation. They thought to benefit only 
themselves, not the world at large. They sought the seli- 


1 Pictoriel History of England. 
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preservation of England, not the spiritual emancipation 
of humanity. In their first conflict with the papacy, we 
need recognize only the hand of Providence, whereby the 
wise were caught in their own craftiness, and the patriotic 
statesmen of England, building wiser than they knew, set - 
on foot a, movement, the end whereof it would most likely 
have terrified them to anticipate. 

Before proceeding to the particular events in which the 
Protestant character of the resistance to papal aggression 
distinctively appears, we must briefly call attention to one 
of the religious orders of the period, whose indiscreet zeal 
for the pope proved the occasion of materially assisting | 
the movement they thought to crush. We allude to the 
Mendicant Friars—an order founded in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and which plays a most conspicu- 
ous part in the religious history of this and the century 
succeeding. ‘The mendicants, or as they are commonly 
called, the ‘‘ begging friars,” as their name indicates, were 
bound by their profession to a life of poverty; and in the 
early part of their career they were rigidly true to their 
profession. Subsisting entirely upon the charities that 
were proffered them, all that came into their possession 
above what sufficed for their humble support, went into 
the treasury of the church. The austerity of their lives, 
their unparalleled earnestness as the devotees of the 
church, the entire disinterestedness with which they sacri- 
ficed earthly comfort, health, the honors of this world, 
and, if occasion called, life itself, all to advance what 
they, in their early career, unquestionably believed to be 
the cause of God, had the natural effect upon the hearts 
of an excitable and superstitious people. The wealth, the 
cupidity, the pomp and luxury, the strife for worldly honor 
and worldly rewards, which characterized the regular 
clergy of that time, were contrasted with the meekness, 
the simplicity of manners, the devotedness to their sacred 
calling, the poverty and hardships of the new order. The 
_ enthusiasm in their favor became almost universal; and 
in a wonderfully short time the mass of the people had 
forsaken the regular priests and monks, for the instruction 
and the spiritual lead of the mendicants. We must add, 
in this connection, that the mendicants, being the most 
devoted and efficient of the servants of the pope, had a 
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papal permission to encroach at will on the parishes of the. 
regular priests—responsible for their manner of discharg- 
ing the offices of religion directly to the pope, and in no 
sense, like the other clergy, to the bishops or other officers 
of the ecclesiastical establishment. 

It did indeed happen to the mendicant order, as to all 
human organizations, that in a short time its profession of 
poverty and humility became but a profession. By vari- 
ous arts evading the obligations of their vows, they 
became the boon companions of lords and nobles, and 
aspired to high dignities in the church, and to the most 
lucrative offices in the government, and fared sumptu- 
ously. Nevertheless, they had not in the fourteenth cen- 
tury lost their hold upon the popular heart, though the 
want of agreement between their professions and their 
practices were glaring ; and though the general confidence 
in their sincerity was shaken, they still contrasted favor- 
ably with the regular clergy, and continued to rival them 
successfully in the good will of the people. 

We hardly need state, what nearly every one’s observa- 
tion of the weakness of human nature already anticipates, 
that to the patriotic resistance of the papal exaction before 
stated, was now added another occasion favorable to suc- 
cessful antagonism to the church—the jealousies and rival- 
ries which sprung up between the regular clergy and the 
mendicant friars. Both of those orders were the emissa- 
ries of the pope. But their respective interests clashed. 
Jealousies and bitter recriminations were the result. ‘The 
household of the papacy was divided against itself. In 
the ultimate protestant fruits of the struggle, we have an 
historical exemplification of that order of providence, 
whereby, in the long result, the wrath of man is made to 
praise the Lord. 

We come now to an event which marks an epoch in Prot- 
estant history—the birth of an individual in whom the true 
protestant idea was destined to find, the age considered, a 
wonderfully complete embodiment ;, and through whose sa- 
gacious efforts the patriotism which resisted papal cupidity, 
and the antagonism which separated the religious orders, 
were made the prolific soil in which the me of a genu- 
ine protestantism, a spiritual emancipation, were to take 
deep root, 
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John Wickliffe was born in Yorkshire, one of the northern 
counties of England, in the year 1824. He removed to Ox- 
ford in 1840, where he became a distinguished scholar in 
Queen’s College, and at a later period a fellow of Merton 
College. In 1365 he was appointed Overseer of Canterbury 
Hall, a college connected with Oxford University—a place 
which he was permitted to fill four years. Asa priest and a 
man of letters he stood high in the regards of his contempo- 
raries ; and his position at the University is sufficient asgur- 
ance that he ranked with the ripest scholastics of his time, 
and his writings prove that he was the foremost dialectician. 
A genuine Englishman in the practical bent of his mind, he 
had an eye to the abuses which in his time made the ser- 
vices of religion a mockery, and the mendicant emissaries 
of the pope a pest; at the same time endowed with vigor- 
ous speculative faculties, he was prompted to correct abu- 
ses by appealing to principles rather than precedents ; withal 
possessing a rate shrewdness for one so ardent and ims 
pulsive in his temperament, he was enabled to single out 
the weak points of his antagonists, and do the work of a 
reformer without incurring the honors of. martyrdom. 
History? mentions among the predecessors of Wickliffe 
the name of ‘Robert Grosshead, Roger Bacon, and Rich- 
ard Armagh, in whose writings the principles of reform 
found a fragmentary expression. But in the person of 
John Wickliffe, these principles took form and consist- 
ency; and though evidently indebted to the writings of 
the individuals named, he is perhaps justly entitled to 
tank in history as the Father of Protestantism. 

The first appearance of Wickliffe in the character of a 
reformer, does not appear to have been entirely volun- 
tary on his part, but grew out of his acceptance of an 
invitation to dispute certain pretensions of the mendicant 
friars. We have already explained the fact that a bitter 
rivalry had sprung up between the friars and the regular 
clergy. As a member of the latter order, Wickliffe was, 
by position we may say, an antagonist of the friars. In 
the course of a controversy which had been carried on be- 
tween the rival orders, the friars put forth the proposition, 
that Christ and his apostles subsisted upon charity, and 
had thereby sanctioned by example a leading characteris- 


®Neander’s Church History. 
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tic of their profession—that is to say, as a begging clergy 
they were but imitating the practice of the Master and 
his chosen ministry ! This singular argument was thought 
worthy of a formal refutation; and Wickliffe, conspicu- 
ous at the University for his learning and polemic skill, 
was selected as the champion of his party to meet the 
point at issue. 

Now in all this there was nothing necessarily antago- 
nist to the Roman church. It had not occured to him, 
as yet, to call in question any essential dogma or preten- 
sion of this church. But it so happened that in conduct- 
ing the refutation of the proposition of the friars, he, as it 
were, stumbled upon arguments the logical sequence of 
which he had not anticipated, but which, once lodged in 
his mind, gradually moulded his thoughts and directed his 
reasonings, till in the end they were the means of bringing 
him into antagonism not only with the friars, but with 
the whole ecclesiastical body—with the essential preten- 
sions of the pope himself. We need not give the partic- 
ulars of this unexpected result in the mind of Wickliffe. 
It is sufficient to say, that following the direction of his 
speculative tendencies of intellect, instead of appealing 
to precedenis, the usual custom, he made his appeal to 
principles—those principles of truth and right which are 
patent to the intuitive gaze. We need not say, that who- 
ever attacks a particular error on such grounds will be 
continually surprised at the new errors which call for 
the application of the same remedies. The result of 
Wickliffe’s conflict with the friars was highly satisfactory 
to his party; but the full internal results were not sus- 
pected by his friends, probably not by himself. 

But occasion soon called Wickliffe into contact with 
a more formidable party than the begging clergy. We 
have already alluded to the stipulation made by King 
John, binding the kingdom to an annual tribute as-a fief 
of the Roman see, and we have stated the fact that, though 
occasionally paid, it was finally wholly withheld. In 1365 
Pope Urban V. revived the claim, at the same time insist- 
ing on the full arrears reaching back a period of thirty 
years! Several circumstances combined to make this an 
unfortunate move on the part of the pontiff, and in the end 
every way fortunate to the kingdom. 
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First of all, Edward III. was on the throne of Eng- 
land—perhaps the greatest prince that had ruled since the 
days of Alfred. Again, the people of England were 
flushed with the glory—such it was considered—of most 
brilliant achievements on the continent. Under the lead of . 
that great warrior, the Prince of Wales—known in_his- 
tory as the “ Black Prince,””—the small army of England 
had filled the realm with exultation by the wonderful victo- 
ries of Crecy and Poictiers—victories whereby France, 
the ‘‘ natural enemy,” was humbled to the dust. Insuch 
a moment Englishmen were not in a mood to brook in- 
sult, or submit to gross exaction from any quarter; but 
Pope Urban was a Frenchman, and in reviving the claim 
to the tribute, no doubt was actuated by a spite against 
the victcrious enemy of his countrymen, quite as much 
as by a regard to the rightful interests of the church. 
The victories of England, though splendid, had been 
costly, and the realm was too much impoverished to pay 
the tribute, had it been disposed to do so. 

The absurd demand met with the fate which the reader 
has already anticipated. It was unanimously agreed by 
the parliament—even the prelates of the realm concurring 
—that no king of England had power to bind the realm 
to any such tribute as that now claimed by Urban V., and 
it was further unanimously agreed, that if the pope at- 
tempted to enforce the claim, his power should be con- 
tested by the arms of the kingdom! And here the matter 
ended, so far as the parliament is concerned. It was, how- | 
ever, the occasion of advancing Wickliffe an important 
step in his career as a reformer. , 

The members of the mendicant order, as we have said, 
outstripped all classes in devotion to the interests of the 
pope ; and in all the differences which sprung up between 
the pope and the parliament, they were always tobe found 
on the side of their papal head. It so happened that a 
leading friar, having zealously declared himself for pope 
Urban in the matter of the tribute, challenged Wickliffe 
to discuss with him the justness of the claim; which 
challenge was eagerly accepted. In the course of the 
discussion, the friar put forth, among others, the two fol- 
lowing propositions: that the clergy were not amenable 
to the secular power——that whatever offences they might 
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commit against the civil] authority, they should be tried 
only by ecclesiastical courts; and that the king had no 
right, in any way, to meddle with the property of the 
church—that he could not confiscate such property for any 
cause without sin. In explanation of the latter proposi- 
tion, it may be said, that the temporalitigs of the church 
comprised a very large proportion of the property of the 
country ; and that in the impoverished state of the finan- 
ces, both king and lords had looked to these temporalities 
as a source of revenue for defraying the expenses of the 
government—if not indeed, in some instances, for less 
. honorable ends. 

The result of the controversy was, that Wickliffe was 
led by his principles of argumentation to deny both of these 
propositions—to assert that the clergy had no more ne 
than any other class to exemption from secular jurisdic- 
tion; that the laws of the realm should be enforced alike 
upon all classes of subjects; and also to assert that the 
temporalities might, under certain circumstances, be taken 
from the church! It does not appear whether any states- 
man of the time had boldly said as much; it is certain 
that no ecclesiastic had, up to this time, gone so far. Prob- 
ably without anticipating such an issue, Wickliffe—plant- 
ing himself on principles and not on precedents—had 
entered upon a controversy which in the end led him to 
attack openly and boldly two pretensions which were 
deemed vital by the church. This was in the year 1366 ; 
Wickliffe having reached the age of forty-four years. 

The year 1374 may be regarded as the date of another 
epoch in the protestant movement. In the former part of 
this article we had occasion to state, that there were va- 
rious contrivances by which the pontiffs extorted money 
from the people of England. One of these was called 
the * first fruits ;”? and it consisted in a claim on the first 
years’ income of every newly appointed church dignitary. 
This reservation of the benefices was felt to be an unjust 
extortion, and King Edward and his parliament com- 
plained of it as a grievance. A commission was ap- 
pointed, of which Wickliffe was a member, to confer 
with the legates of the pope on this and kindred subjects. 
The parties met at Bruges; and after a wearisome con- 
ference of about two years, the English ambassadors pre- 
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vailed upon the pope to relinquish the claim. Buta more 
important result was the effect of the protracted contro- 
versy and incidental experiences, in the mind of the Eng- 
lish reformer. The gross corruptions which met his eye 
during this visit on the continent, filled him with disgust ; 
and he returned to England boldly denouncing the pope 
as “anti-Christ,” and “the most cursed of clippers and 
purse-kervers.”’ 

From this time the cupidity of the pope and his hire- 
lings kept alive the feeling of indignation in the soul of 
the reformer, and inspired his pen to words which must 
have had a strange sound in that superstitious age. ‘* And, 
certes,”’ to quote both his words and his orthography, 
tho our reevme had an huge hill of gold, and never 
other man took thereof but only this proud worldly priest’s 
collector; by process of time this hill must be spended ; 
for he taketh ever money out of our lond, and sendeth 
nought agen but Gou’s curse for his symony, and accursed 


anti-Christ’s clerk to rob more the lond for wrongful 
privilege or else leave to do God’s will, that men shulden 
do without his leave, and buying and selling.’’* 

It almost uniformly happens that a bad cause is injured 
not less by the indiscretions of its friends than by the open 


attacks of its enemies, We have already seen that the 


policy of Urban V. in the matter of the tribute, led to the 
open defiance of his power on the part of the parliament ; 
and that the rash zeal of the friars led Wickliffe to assail 


certain ecclesiastical encroachments on the civil author- 


ity. But as yet, this reformer had made no attack on 


either the dogmas or ritual of the church. He had sim- 
ply stood up for the civil rights of his country against 
church cupidity and ecclesiastical interference. But in 
no particular had he assailed the church in -matters of 


faith and ceremony. Whether he would have been led 


by the mere force of the principles he had adopted, to at- 
tempt a reform in these last named particulars, is only a 
matter of conjecture. As the matter stands upon the rec- 


ord of history, it was a fresh indiscretion of the church 
that brought Wickliffe out in the character of a complete 


protestant—in which character indeed he advanced prin- 


3 Neander’s Church History. Vol. V. p.137. 
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ciples and measures of reform more radical and consist- 
ent than two centuries later found expression in the 
reformed English church. 

As we have said, the writings of Wickliffe, intense and 
explicit as they were in the matter of ecclesiastical ag- 
gression, as yet contained nothing essentially heretical. 
But the church dignitaries very naturally took alarm at 
the boldness of his attacks, and the favor which he received 
at the hands of the government and the people; for we 
must add, he was not alone in his work of reform—he 
was the leader of a large, enthusiastic, and rapidly grow- 
ing party, comprising individuals from all ranks and orders 
in the community. He could be silenced, however, only 
on the score of heresy, and so the church-officials, easily 
finding what they had determined must be found, for- 
warded to the pope nineteen allegations of heresy, based 
upon extracts from the writings of the reformer. Of 
course, an order was returned for his arrest and examina+ 


tion before the bishops. We shall not here specify the 
causes which interrupted, deferred, and in the end greatly 
mitigated the proceedings of the ecclesiastical court. It 
answers our present purpose to say, that the protection 
of the government, and the favor of the London populace, 


together with his own shrewdness in evading the ques 
tions proposed to him, though without recanting his po- 
sitions, (it must be said that Wickliffe did not care to obtain 
the honor of martyrdom)—that all these influences com- 
bined to shield him from severe censure. 


The attempt to make a heretic of Wickliffe on false 


grounds, was however the spur which, quickening his hos- 
tility to the church, proved the occasion of his becoming 
one in reality. And from the date of the proceedings just 
named«—which was about the year 1378—the reformer 


commenced a vigorous assault on the doctrinal tenets, 


the ceremonial practices, and the spiritual supremacy of 


the pope, in which the very life of the Romish church 
consisted. 


It is impossible to state the exact chronological .order 
of the reforms in doctrine attempted by Wickliffe. Per- 
haps, indeed, the movements of his mind on these points 


had no such order. The fact was, his confidence was 
shaken in the whole church establishment; in view of 
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which fact, the probable inference is, this his mind was 
relieved of most of its dogmas simultaneously. At any 
rate, we can attempt here nothing more than a statement 
of some of the prominent points of faith and practice, in 
which Wickliffe appears in his true character as the pio- 
neer protestant. 

In his day it was an immense step to take the position, 
that the common people should have direct access to the 
Scriptures as the.source of truth and rule of faith, The 
Romish doctrine was and is, that the Scriptures were 
committed to the clergy to be doled out to the people ac- 
cording to their prescribed wants—very much the same 
as a patient receives nostrums at the hands of the phy- 
sician or apothecary. And for many centuries the whole 
community had been educated into the notion, that to 
give the people an unrestrained, unprescribed use of the 
Bible would be as full of danger to the soul, as the giv- 
ing of them unprescribed medicines would be to the body, 
Accordingly, no small degree of alarm was created, and 
at the same time the character of Wickliffe as a genuine 
reformer indigated, when, having completed an English 
translation of the Old and New Testaments, he boldly pro- 
claimed the right and the duty of private judgment, insist- 
ing that men should go directly to the Bible and not merely 
approach it through the medium of the priests; and 
further, that they should bring all matters of truth and 
practice to this test, by no means excepting the claims, pre 
tensions, dogmas, and practices of the church itself! —' 

Another bold step of the reformer was his earnest pro- 
test against the multiplicity of ceremonies, particularly the 
worship of saints. He taught that according to the Scrip- 
tures there is properly but one mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, whereas the church recognised 
many mediators in departed saints. Accordingly Wick- 
liffe insisted that all saint’s festivals should be abolished, 
excepting such as had special reference to Christ himself. 
He also denied the necessity of infant baptism as a saving 
ordinance, argued that the spiritual, which is the true bap- 
tism, can be secured to them without the instrumentality 
of water. | 

But perhaps the culminating heresy of Wickliffe was 
his denial of the real presence, or the doctrine of transub- 
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stantiation. His positive views on this point do not ap- 
pear to have much clearness, nor can they be stated very 
intelligibly. He is however clear enough in the negative 
position, that the eucharistic elements are not the real 
body and blood of Christ. Consecration, he averred, 
though it did give a spiritual quality to the elements, mak- 
ing them true representatives of Christ’s body and blood, 
nevertheless wrought no substantial change—substantially 
they continued as before, bread and wine. Such a de 
nial ranked with the chief of heresies, and the fact that 
Wickliffe dared to write and preach it—that he did do 
this and yet escape the penalty of imprisonment—is more 
than a presumptive proof that he had, at this time, a large 
and powerful body of followers. 

In his denial of the spiritual supremacy of the pope, 
Wickliffe gave utterance to sentiments which prove him 
to have been many centuries in advance of his age. The 
true vicegerent of Christ was the man who was most like 
Christ in character, and this without regard to his social or 
official position. The poorest peasant who imitated Christ 
in his life, was far, more truly his vicar on earth than any. 
pope or legate whose life was stained with vice, and whose 
only badge of distinction was his robes. Christ had 
promised to be with his disciples always; and hence 
while Christ lived no pope was necessary. - There can be . 
‘ but one head to the church, and if this head be Christ 
it cannot be an earthly prelate. 

In attempting to give a sketch of the Protestantism of 
England in the fourteenth century, we have for most part 
confined our attention to Wickliffe, as it was in him that 
this reform finds its true embodiment. He was not alone, 
however—that is to say, he had not only followers, but 
coadjutors, His writing and preaching had the effect of 
calling to the work of reform a body of “ poor priests,” 
as he called them, or the Lollards, as they are commonly 
styled in history. A word is necessary as to the manner 
in which this order—for such it was—was formed. 

It is always to be borne in mind, that while Wickliffe 
was attacking the doctrines and practices of the church, he 
grew more and more earnest in his opposition to the cler- 
gy, whether the regular order or the friars, who were the 
servile emissaries of the pope. In fact, he charges th 
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great evils of his time to the corrupt lives of the priests— 
their wealth, cupidity, and worldly ambition. The friars, 
indeed, he characterized as a “‘ nuisance,’”* but the whole 
body of the clergy he alleged to be corrupt, to be more 
intent on individual ease and profit than the work of 
saving souls. And the chief point of his attack was their 
wealth. It was his favorite proposition that priests should 
be poor—should be unincumbered with the cares of 
worldly possessions. And his practice corresponded with 
his teaching. Clad in the coarsest attire, he went about 
barefoot, everywhere exhibiting the spectacle and also the 
reality of poverty. Christ and his apostles were poor. 
Paul labored with his own hands fora subsistence. How 
could those priests claim to be walking in their footsteps, 
who luxuriated .in costly houses, fared sumptuously, 
clothed themselves in gorgeous robes, and sought lucrative 
positions in church and state? His evident sincerity, the 
austerity of his life, and the overflowing enthusiasm of his 
manner, had their due effect. A party rallied round him, 
imitated his self-denial, imbibed his spirit, accepted his 
doctrines, and promulgated them far and wide throughout 
the kingdom.’ Such were the “ poor priests,” or Lollards, 
through whose instrumentality the reform principles of 
Wickliffe were conveyed to Bohemia, there to find an 
advocate and martyr in Huss, and to prove the seeds of 
that harvest of reform, to be reaped at a later period 
by Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin. . 
The history of the Protestant reformation of the four- 
teenth century occasions surprise on two points—on the 
one hand, that it should have progressed with so much 
rapidity, and with‘so little molestation; and on the other 
hand, that its visible existence should have so soon sub- 
sided, not to appear again for about two centuries. It is 
a fact, that the Protestantism of Wickliffe was more radi- 
cal, more a matter of principle, more consistent, more 
complete, than the Protestantism which two centuries later 
found a shrine in the church framed by Cranmer and 
Henry the Eighth ; and it seems surprising that so sharp 
a protest against the church, could have compelled tolera- 
tion in that superstitious and arbitrary age. Neverthless, 


4 Hume’s History of England, vol. II., p. 319. 
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Wickliffe—with the single exception of the fact that his 
lectures at the Oxford University, in which his heretical 
notions found a too free expression, were arbitrarily 
closed—never met with coercive resistance ; and though 
his offences were of a nature to expose him to the severest 
judgment of the church, he came to a peaceful death on 
the last day of the year 1384. It is also a fact, that not 
many years after his death, the persecution of his doc- 
trines commenced; his followers, the Lollards, were burnt 
at the stake—the secular combining with the ecclesiastical 
power to exterminate them—and the body of Wickliffe, 
forty-four years after its burial, was dug up, burnt to ashes, 
and scattered into the Thames. It seems strange that in 
such an age there could have been so violent a protest 
against the papacy; it seems equally strange that there 
eould have’ been so violent a reaction. 

These anomalous facts may find, in part, an explana- 
tion in the peculiar circumstances under which the Prot- 
estantism of the period sprung up. We have seen that 
on the part of the government, it was merely a patriotic 
movement, an instinct of self-preservation. As reformers, 
Wickliffe and his disciples were the allies of the king and 
parliament, and of course had their protection. It is a 
matter of history, that the resolute Edward III. was the 
patron and protector of the reformer—not perhaps because 
he was a reformer, but because, in being this, he was the 
champion of the court against papal exaction, as in the 
case of the tribute. Wickliffe therefore had of necessity 
powerful friends—friends whose interest it was to protect 
him. It is also safe to presume that the statesmen who 
sustained Wickliffe, did not see the doctrinal tendencies 
of his principles, and hence gave a countenance to prin- 
ciples of teforin of which they had little or no distinct 
recognition. They gave support to Protestantism, while 
perhaps they thought they were only countenancing a bold 
champion of secular power against ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence. Again, the reform movement was very materially 
assisted by the schism in the papacy. It was during the 
most active career of Wickliffe, that two popes claimed 
the pontifical chair. Fora time the church had two heads; 
and while each fulminated anathemas against the other, 
the great community was not a little perplexed which to 
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obey. At such a time there was hardly power, much less 
disposition, to suppress heresy. Wickliffe looked upon the 
schism as providential, exulted in the opportunity it gave 
him, and made it the occasion of his sharpest sarcasm. 

The truth is, the Protestantism of Wickliffe was ahead 
of its age; the world was not prepared to receive it; and 
though under favoring circumstances brought into great 
prominence, when these circumstances changed it neces- 
sarily subsided—not indeed to die, but to wait its time— 
to be the latent power which, when all things were made 
ready, should once more assert its supremacy not again 
to be broken. Accordingly, the death of the great Ed- 
ward, the minority of his successor, Richard II., the un-. 
popularity of the Duke of Lancaster—who had ever been 
foremost among the supporters of the Protestant move- 
ment,—together, it may, be with a clearer perception on 
the part of statesmen of the extreme tendencies of the 
movement, all combined to change the current of events, 
and make the reaction in support of the spiritual ascen- 
dency of the church as rapid as had been the visible suc- 
cess of the reformers. 

We have seen that an incidental circumstance, that of the 
papal schism, favored the work of Wickliffe. We must 
at least allude to a circumstance equally incidental, which 
told. as effectually against him. Nearly every reader 
knows the story of Wat the Tiler, under whose lead an 
insurrection broke out in England, resulting in fearful rav- 
ages and massacres in the early part of the reign of Rich- 
ard II. Nominally, and in the outset really, the insur- 
rection was a justifiable pepiens against unequal taxation ; 
against the oppression of the poor, and also against the 
arbitrary and often brutal proceedures of the tax gather- 
ers. An insult to the daughter of the Kentish brick-layer 
provoking an act of homicide, was the spark that kindled 
the excitable passions of the laboring masses into a blaze 
of rebellion, in the progress of which the nobility were 
the victims of gross insult; officers of state, and one 
archbishop were killed, and the king himself exposed to 
personal danger. It was no difficult matter for those who 
were interested in doing so, to make the disciples of Wick- 
liffe responsible for the excesses of the insurrection, though 
in fact they had no hand in it, and were in no way to 
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blame. The popular cry of equality, which was the 
moving impulse in the outbreak against secular authority, 
was easily confounded with that other spirit of equality 
which led Wickliffe and his followers to declaim against 
the authority of popes and prelates. At the same time it 
was more than hinted, that in the excesses of the populace 
were to be seen the necessary effects of giving the Scrip- 
tures directly to the common people! To these dishonor- 
able acts the reaction against the Protestantism of the time 
is in no small measure to be attributed. We pass over 
the several events in the receding movement, to state the 
significant fact that in the year 1401, at the instigation of 
Henry IV.,—a son of that Duke of Lancaster who was the 
former supporter of Wickliffe—a law was passed by the 
parliament, making heresy a crime against the State, and 
enacting that every relapsed heretic should be publicly 
burned by the civil magistrate! And with this year we 
have passed the close of the fourteenth century; an 
anomalous close indeed for a century which had fostered: 
so earnest and so wide-spread a rebellion against the claims 
and doctrines of the Roman Church. 

It is probable that the conservatives and the time-serv- 
ers of that year reasoned within themselves that an atro» 
cious agitation had reached a finality. The king and the’ 
parliament had come to the rescue of the holy church 
against reckless and peace-disturbing innovaters, and pro~ 
fessed reformers ; and a law was enacted, making it crim- 
inal to question a dogma or a practice that had the sanc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical judges, But the prophets of that 
day—and there were such—doubtless predicted, and re- 
joiced in anticipation of the “ better time coming,” when 
the seed sown in their day and generation was to spring 
up and make the sixteenth century as prolific in the real~ 
ization of spiritual emancipation, in the permanent achieve- 
ment of many blessings of religious and ecclesiastical 
freedom, as their own time had been of promise. .The 
history of the Protestant movement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, amply illustrates the truth, that no earnest. effort for 
human good can fail of ultimate success; that time alone’ 
is needed to establish the inherent power of the right, and: 
to make good its promise of blessings to'the: world. 
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Ignatius Loyola. 


In the,year 1491 there was standing on the banks of 
the Bay of Biscay an ancestral castle, belonging to Ber- 
tram, Lord of Ognez, and Loyola; and in this year was 
born to the family the thirteenth child, and eighth son, 
whom they christened Ignatius. The Spanish baby 
opened his eyes upon the world at a time when the first 
faint glimmerings of the morning of the Reformation 
began to streak the religious heavens. The gleam, how- 
ever, did not cast sufficient light for men to see their way 
clearly out of the darkness that rested upon the middle 
ages. It was, however, a time when great thoughts and 
great events were laboring for birth. In the same year 
Columbus stood in the imperial presence of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, pleading for assistance to enable him to 
cross a sea whose waters no keel had cut, to find a Jand 
which only thought had traced upon his map. In Flor- 
ence, the treacherous Lorenzo de Medici, worn out with 
gluttony and intrigue, was preparing to go to his grave— 
to die without securing absolution for his sins from the 
ee monk Savonarola, to whom he applied. At Rome, 

oderic Borgia, “the incarnation of evil,” was gazing 
with intense solicitude towards the chair of St. Peter, im- 
a biding the time when he should be the supreme 

ead of the church, in the person of Alexander the Sixth. 
In Germany, a little boy eight years old, called Martin 
Luther, was picking up his bundle of faggots in the woods 
of Mansfeld. These are some of the settings of the pic- 
ture in which we put the little Spanish boy, whose career 
forms the subject of this article ; they make some of the 
surroundings which must more or less influence his char- 
acter. 

The intelligent and handsome Spaniard, the pet of the 
household, when only six years of age, left his home for 
the gay court of Ferdinand and Isabella, to become their 
page. How long he remained in this charcter, we are 
unable to say; but he grew up a gay, brave, and gallant 
youth, and longed to go forth with his brothers to fight the 
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battles of hiscountry. A moral sensitiveness distinguishes 
the | hey nature above that of his associates. He abhors 
profane language, and reprimands his companions for 
indulgence in the vice; he condemns gambling, and reve- 
rently listens to the messages of the ministers of religion. 
When he entered the army, he would accept no share in 
the spoils of war, feeling that he had no right to another’s 
goods; the law of God was to him above the law of ffa- 
tions. He is said to have been proud of his personal 
beauty. He possessed, however, a good heart; was hon- 
orable and generots towards his fellow soldiers, and soon 
gained their confidence and esteem; and no one in his 
Company was more admired and loved. As a soldier he 
was daring and devoted ; yet he was a sort of sentimental 
cavalier, loved poetry, and at times indulged his muse in 
writing. 

With the exception of these occasional glimpses, we 
learn but little of Loyola until he arrives at the age of 
thirty years. At this time an event occurs which shuts 
up forever the road to military honors and distinction, and 
opens for him a far different path to renown. At the time 
of which we speak, France and Spain were contending 
for the border provinces. ‘To get possession of Navarre, 
which, contrary to treaties, Charles of Austria still held, 
the French sent a force across the boundary, and the 
town of Pampeluna was surrounded, and ordered to sur- 
render. From cowardice, or want of loyalty, or perhaps 
both, the troops holding possession of the town agreed to 
give it up to the ravages of the enemy. Ignatius was 
present. He endeavors to persuade his countrymen to a 
better course ; he entreats them to be loyal and true; but 
finding this of no avail, he vents his indignant reproaches 
upon them, and, with a single soldier, repairs to the cita- 
del and urges those who held it to stand by until the last 
one shall fall. While they are thus contending with them- 
selves, the French guns have made a breach in the walls, 
and the soldiers prepare to enter the city. Loyola, disre- 
garding his subordinate position, summons the few who 
are yet unterrified, to follow him, and throws himself into 
the gap. The contest, though short, is fierce and obsti- 
nate; but against such fearful odds it is impossible to: 
contend ; the little company is crushed, their leader falls 
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and is carried bleeding from the field, his right leg being’ 
broken by a cannon ball, and his left mangled by a splin- 
ter. The contest ends; the French flag is planted on the 
citadel, and floats in triumph over the conquered capital 
of Navarre. 

Loyola was of a noble family, and, in a manner befitting 
his bravery and his rank, he was treated with consideration 
by@his foes. His injuries were of a serious character, and 
he was sent off to his father’s castle, where, with a fortune 
seldom known to the wounded soldier, Ignatius found him- 
self in the home of his childhood, watched by a mother’s 


care and a sister’s love. 
While on his couch of ‘suffering, he manifested that in- 


domitable physical courage and will which so often dis- 
tinguished him in after years. The broken leg had been 


badly set; and rather than have a misshapen limb, he de- 
liberately prefers to endure the torture of having it again 
broken ; this he bade his physicians to do, and to reset it 


properly, This terrible operation he endured without a 
groan; but the shock it gave his physical system brought 


on a violent fever which took him to the door of the 
grave. He continued to sink under his fever until, his 


physicians gave up all hope. It was the vigil of the festi- 
val of St. Peter and St. Paul, when the medical attend- 


ants declared to the sorrowing family that the gallant 
soldier could hardly live until the morning. "With life 
fast ebbing away, the pale patient lay upon his couch 


waiting the arrival of his priest to perform the last offices 
of the church. The priest came, the mysterious wafer 


was administered, and his friends gathered round his bed 
to bid him farewell. But the hours wore on, and still he 
lived. The priest withdrew, and one by one his friends 
retired with the admonition that the watchers should call 


them when the crisis came, The lights burned low in his 


room, the worn watchers nodded their heads in sleep, and 
all was still save the sighing of the winds and the heavy 
tread of the sentinel, as he wearily walked the rounds of 


the castle. Now he would loose all consciousness; and 
then recovering himself, ask if it was death or sleep that 
‘was stealing upon him. Feeling that he was passing 


” with cold lips he tried to offer a prayer to Jesus, to 
Paul, to Peter. In this solemn hour appeared the majes- 
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tic form of an old man, the tear glistening in his eye as he 
looked upon the sufferer. ‘‘ I am Peter,” said he to Lo- 
yola, “and I am sent of God to heal and save thee.” 


He laid his hand upon the soldier’s pale brow, and with 


a power from on high the life-pulse was made to throb 
through his veins. St. Peter vanished from his: presence, 
and all was still again. The next morning, as the sun 
rose above the Pyrenees, it looked in upon the wounded 


soldier cqlmly sleeping, with a placid brow, as if he were 
resting from a day of weary toil. This dream, or vision, 


or whatever it may be called, Loyola always regarded as 
a reality, and he believed that St. Peter (for whom he 
cherished a particular affection) really came ona mission 


from heaven to heal him. Heite | 
Being recovered of his fever, he gives us another illuse 


tration of his energy of will and contempt of physical 
suffering. The limb that had been broken and re-broken, 
set and re-set, after all the care and skill that had been 


bestowed upon it, had so knitted together as to present an 
unsightly protrusion just under the knee, ‘This to the brave 


cavalier, who prided himself on the beauty and grace of 
his person, was intolerable. As a soldier, he could not 
bear the thought of such a marring of his graceful form. 


And although his physicians to}d him that this excrescence 


could not be removed without causing the most exquisite 


suffering, he yet, with what he had just passed through still 
fresh in his mind, bade them cut it off! And ‘“ while,’ 
says the record, “his attendants fainted in witnessing the 


horrors of the operation, he, unbound, and without a 


groan, endured the surgeon’s tools, indicating his anguish 


only by the tight clench of his hands.’”?” And even now, 
after enduring all this suffering, he finds the leg shorter 
than the other, and so to regain his former fair propor- 


tions, he has himself literally stretched upon a rack. But 
all this is to no purpose, and he went limping from that 


day onward. How bitter to the young courtier and 
handsome cavalier was the reflection that he was hope- 
lessly deformed ! 


A long period of confinement in the castle was before 
him. This, to one of his stirring nature, was extremely. 


uncomfortable. He grew impatient and restive. To, 
beguile the tedium of the long hours, he read those tales 
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of chivalry and knight-errantry with which his soldier’s 
heart had so often been fired. When these had all been 
read, and there were no other books of the kind in the 
castle, for want of something better, they brought him 
“ The Lives of the Saints.””> With a listless vexation he 
turned the leaves of these books. Finally he came across 
the account of the conversion of St. Francis. He read 
it, and began to be interested. Again, and yet again he 
perused the marvellous story. ‘Thicker and faster fell the 
sparks upon his combustible natdre, until his whole soul 
was on fire. He read of what great things the saints had 
done; and he exclaimed, ‘‘ These men were of the same 
nature I am of; why, then, should not I do what they 
have done?”” He saw a new path opening up before 
him. If from his deformity: he was cut off from ever 
again being a soldier of his king, he could be a soldier of 
the cross! The dark cloud that had shut down over his 
prospects, lifted, and the sun broke through in its former 
glory. He felt that in his sickness and his wounds there 
was some great purpose of the Divine Mind. He felt 
that God had a work for him todo. Why might he not 
go forth on a mission to Palestine, and drive out the pol- 
luting Mahometan, rescue from them the Lord’s sepulchre, 
Calvary, and Bethlehem, not with ‘ carnal” weapons, 
but with the omnipotence of the “sword of the spirit ?” 
But before he could go forth on such a mission, he felt 
that he must placate the wrath of heaven for his past sins. 
He must do penance in some terrible way to gain the 
favor of God. While thus struggling with his own emo- 
tions, and thinking how he might expiate his sins, ‘at 
midnight,” he tells us, ‘* the virgin mother, with the in- 
fant Jesus in her arms, effulgent in celestial majesty, pre- 
sented herself before him, and for some space of time, 
with incredible benignity, remained in his view!” This 
vision sickened him of all mere worldly thoughts, and set 
him free from mere worldly ambition and passion. 
Having recovered sufficiently to ride out, he proposed, 
with a view to escape the constant importunities of a 
brother not to forget his warlike genius, to ride over to 
Navarret, and see his old instructor and companion in 


1 Isaac Taylor's “ Loyola and Jesuitism in its rudiments.” 
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arms. On arriving at his friend’s, he sent back the two 
servants who had attended him; and then, without the 
knowledge of his friends at home, he set forth on a mule, 
and took his way alone across the peninsula to Montser- 
rat. His purpose in going to this place was to visit a 
famous monastery, where was a noted confessor, to 
whom pilgrims from, all over the land flocked to confess 
their sins. Yet pale and feeble from his sufferings, he 
appeared before the confessor, who “ listened to his words, 
which were those of an agonized soul.” ‘ For three 
days,”. says his biographer, ‘ upon his knees, interrupted 
only by his own sighs and lamentations, did Ignatius pour 
into that sympathizing ear the tale of his sins, his suffer- 
ings, his conversion, his purposes, his temptations, and his 
fears.” On the third evening he left the confessional, and 
went forth under cover of the darkness, sought out the 
poorest beggar he could find in the place, and to him he 
gave his own costly apparel, and clothed himself with the 
coarse gown of apilgrim. That night, as the clock tolled 
the hour of twelve, he went forth to the church to pray 
before the altar of the virgin. There, at the midnight 
hour, as the stars looked down upon him, he took the 
sword which still hung by his side, hung it upon a pillar 
near the shrine, and dedicated it for ever to his holy mis- 
tress. Until the morning he knelt or stood and prayed 
before the altar, beseeching a forgiveness. of his sins. 
When the morning came, with one foot bare, with the 
other sore and clouted, with uncovered head, he turned 
his back upon the world, and set his face towards the 
Holy Land ! 

But at this time a terrible pestilence was raging in 
Barcelona, the port whence he proposed to sail, and he 
therefore, for a season, took up his abode in a hospital at 
Manresa. While here, he had a desperate warfare with 
the flesh and the devil. He thought on what he had done, 
how he had left his home, his kindred and friends, and 
the tempter whispered to him to return. A terrible des- 
pair siezed upon him, and he contemplated casting him- 
self from the window of his cell, and thus ending his- 
troubles. But at last it occurred to him that all this was 
but the whispering of the adversary, to conquer whom @ * 
desperate warfare ensued. He girt himself with an iron 
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chain, wore a shirt of the coarsest hair, fasted one day, 
then two, then three, then four, then an entire week, and 
he would have gone farther had not his confessor told him 
it was contending with the Almighty, and threatened to 
deny him the communion if he persisted in such a course. 
His bed was the ground, and three times each day he 
applied the scourge to his flesh. Seven hours of the 
twenty-four he spent upon his knees, in agonizing and 
prayer. ‘To eradicate entirely the vanity he had felt for 
his personal appearance, he daubed his face with dirt, 
allowed his nails to grow like eagle’s claws, and his hair 
to become matted and foul. In this condition he went 
painfully limping from door to door, asking alms—a thing 
so revolting that the children hooted at him in the streets, 
and stoned him as he passed along. In this he rejoiced. 
At length however it began to be whispered about the 
town that this loathsome beggar was a grandee of Spain, 
and men now began to whisper as he passed, a saint. 
When this report reached his ear, he fled, and sought 
refuge in a lonely cave. Here he continued his course of 
fasting and scourging and praying. 

Finally the pestilence at Barcelona was stayed, and he 
left his cave a mere skeleton from his scourgings and fast- 
ings. His first business was to go to Rome, to obtain the 
pope’s blessing, before setting out on his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land.. Having secured this, he went to Venice, 
from which place he sailed, and on the 31st of August, 
1523, he landed on the consecrated soil of Palestine. 
Here was the field that he had long earnestly desired to 
occupy; here was the Mount of Olives; here was the 
Lord’s Sepulchre; here was Calvary and Bethlehem ; and 
to rescue these he would convert to Christianity those who 
held possession of them. He made known his intention 
to the pope’s representative at Jerusalem, but instead of 
encouraging him in the work, this functionary bade him 
return forthwith to Europe. To this he replied, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing but the fear of displeasing God shall make me leave 
the Holy Land.” ‘ Why then,” said the holy father, 
you shall be gone to-morrow; I have power from the 
holy see to send back what pilgrims I please, and you — 
cannot resist me without offending God.”” Without one 
word, he bent to the authority of the church, resigned his 
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new ambition, and when the sun rose on the morrow it 
found him sad of heart leaving Jerusalem for Italy. On 
his voyage back he reflected on the great design he had 
formed of converting the disciples of the Arabian prophet 
in the Holy Land; and although he had been sent home, 
he still clung to his determination. But a new thought 
took possession of his mind. He came to the conclusion 
that it needed human learning, as well as divine, in order 
successfully to prosecute his work; he therefore deter- 
mined to put himself under an instructor, and to learn the 
Latin tongue. For this purpose he took up his abode at 
Barcelona. He was now thirty-three years old. A 
devout lady of the city, together with the school-master, 
learning his intention, combined to support and instruct 
him, and every day he might be seen going with the little 
children to school, to recite his lesson. Aside from the 
weariness of learning the rudiments of a language, Loyo- 
la encountered another great difficulty. So long had 
he been training himself in devotional habits, that he 
found it a most difficult task to discipline his mind to the 
declension of nouns and the conjugation of verbs. One 
word in his lesson that had a religious significance was 
enough to take his mind and soul away from his gram- 
mar, and off they would go in prayer or religious exer- 
cise, and all that he had learned was forgotten, and had 
to be gone over again. In this perplexity he bade the 
teacher use the rod on his back when he failed, or was 
imperfect in his recitations, as well as to punish the little 
boys. ‘This we are told his teacher promised faithfully to 
do—a circumstance which employed the genius of the 
artist in the picture, *‘ St. Ignatius whipped at school.” 
He remained at this school two years, and then, for the 
purpose of prosecuting higher branches of study, he went 
to the university at Alcala. Here he applied himself not 
only to study; but in the highways and byways, in hovels 
and prisons, in the hospitals and at the sick bed, among 
the dissolute students at the university, and with ‘the 
groups of little children that met in the streets,—where- 
ever he could get an ear to listen, he taught and prayed. 
And during this time he gained a scanty support by beg- 


ging. ' 
While Loyola was thus studying and preaching and 
VOL. XV. 9 
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working in Alcala, Luther was thundering his great truths 
in Germany. ‘The world was filled with terror in view 
of the commotion caused by the ‘‘ German heresy.” The 
church, therefore, had its ears wide open to catch the 
sound of any discordant notes that might be uttered within 
its own pale. As men saw the work Loyola was doing, 
they began to whisper that he was secretly in league with 
athe Reformer. These whisperings found their way to the 
ears of the Spanish inquisitors, and they hastened to 
Alcala, and summoned the begging student before them. 
His life was examined, but no heresy could be found, and 
he was dismissed with only an injunction that he should 
no more go barefoot. But new suspicions were constantly 
springing up, and he was again arrested and thrown into 
prison, where he remained six weeks. Again is he exam- 
ined and acquitted, but with this, to him, terrible penalty, 
that if he preached any more until he had completed 
four years of study, he should be excommunicated. 
Hard was it for him to lay with broken and deformed 
limb in his father’s castle, and to feel that never again 
could he vault into the saddle and take his place in the 
ranks as a brave and handsome cavalier ; hard was it for 
him to be driven from the Holy Land, and abandon for 
the time his plans for the conversion of the Turks; but 
now to be bidden by one who, as he thought, spoke in 
God’s stead, not to preach any more to reclaim souls, 
for so long a time, was a severe trial indeed. He humbly 
Temonstrated against the requisition, but was answered 
that he must not preach novelties. ‘ Novelties!’ exclaim- 
ed Ignatius, ‘‘I did not think that to preach Jesus Christ 
was a novelty among you. I appeal to the archbishop.” 
He was received with courtesy by the archbishop, who 
advised him to go to Salamanca to pursue -his studies. 
By him he was therefore sent on his way, and his purse 
replenished with four. pieces of gold. But he was not to 
find peace here ; his boldness in addressing people of all 
classes, exhorting them to repentance and piety, and the 
crowds that gathered to hear him, excited the distrust and 
envy of the church authorities, and he was again arrested 
and thrown into prison. After more than three weeks’ 
imprisonment, he was hrought into court to hear his sen- 
tence. He was declared innocent of heresy, was allowed 
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to preach to the common people, but until he had studied 
divinity four years he was commanded not to touch upon 
those difficult questions relating to ‘mortal and venial 
offences.”’ The voice of God and the voice of the church 
seemed to him to conflict; and finding himself moreover 
*‘cabined, cribbed, confined” in Spain, he turned his 
back upon his native land, and resolved to complete his 
studies in Paris. In the winter of 1528 he started on foot . 
and alone, and for more than a month the lame soldier of 
Pampeluna pursued his way. Look for a moment at this 
scene. That man, whose name is to be linked forever 
with that of Jesuitism, limping his way through cold and 
storm and snow, up the slippery sides of the Pyrenees, 
ee the bands of robbers that infested the mountain, 
and after a long and perilous journey standing on the 
heights of Montmartre that look down upon the gay cap- 
itol of France. - And there he stands alone, not a friend 
in all the vast city before him, unacquainted with the lan- 
guage spoken by its inhabitants, his mind still far away in 
the consecrated land of Palestine, his determination still 
unbroken to rescue the sepulchre of his Lord. 

Loyola remained in Paris seven years. An incident 
while here illustrates his character. A man whom Loyola 
trusted, but who had run away with his money, was taken 
sick at Rouen. In this condition he had the temerity to 
write to Loyola telling him of his condition. Forgetting 
all that had passed, he started immediately for his relief, 
He begged enough to obtain a passage for the wrong-doer 
to Spain, and then he returned to his work in Paris, One 
great object which engaged his attention, was the reclama- 
tion of the sinful. ‘To do this, no labor, no suffering; no 
privation was too — for him to endure, One case will 
show how far his fanaticism carried him in this regard. 
He had labored with a certain licentious young man, 
urging him to abandon his wickedness, but all to no 
avail. “One night,” says the record, “he placed hime 
self by the side of the road, along which the offender was 
to pass, plunged to the neck in a half-frozen pond, and’ as 
the young man came near, there was heard; as from the 
earth, a voice picturing God’s punishment for sin. -Start~ 
led by such sounds in the partial darkness, the youth 
trembled and stopped. ‘It is I,’ said Ignatius; and, as 
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the terrified and conscience-stricken man crept to the 
water’s edge, and peered at him through the gloom, he 
continued, ‘And here will I suffer, O sinner, for your 
sins! Go, gratify your lust.’ ”’ , 

Whatever else, however, might engage his attention, he 
does not forget the one great desire of his soul, to reclaim 
the Holy Land. And now he set himself to work enlist- 
ing others in his project. Through six long years he 
labored, and at the end found that he could count one for 
each year—Peter Faber, Francis Xavier, James Laynez, 
Alphonso Salmeron, Nicholas Alphonso, and Simon 
Rodrignez. In a subterranean chapel of the church of 
Montmartre, these seven pilgrim students bind them by — 
solemn vow to undertake a mission to Palestine; or if 
frustrated in this design, to throw themselves at the feet 
of the sovereign pontiff, without reservation, and go where 
ever he might choose to sendthem. This vow was taken 
on the 15th of August, 1534. But for nearly three years 
they defer the execution of their plans, that they may 
complete their studies. Early the next year Loyola went 
to Spain, and when he parted from his disciples it was 
with the understanding that in two years from that time 
they should meet him in Venice... Loyola, by his severe 
labors and ascetic practices, had seriously impaired his 
health, and at his physician’s advice he reluctantly sought 
a remedy by a visit to his native land. On arriving near 
his home he took up his abode at a hospital, and all the 
persuasion of his friends could not induce him to accept 
the hospitalities and the comforts of his father’s castle. 
Daily they sent him sumptuous fare from the house, but 
he distributed it among: the poor. While in his native 
land he was not idle, but preached in the churches, and 
by the way-side, the eager crowds climbing trees to catch 
his words. He travelled the country through dangerous 
and unfrequented by-ways, and when he had settled all 
his worldly affairs and those of his companions, he bade 
farewell to his native land, and repaired to Venice, there 
to await his friends. At the appointed time his six follow- | 
ers came, as they had vowed to do more than two years 
before. “They had taken their course through France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, staff in hand, their books of 
piety in knapsacks on their shoulders, each with his chaplet 
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of beads round his neck, as a sign of his profession, and 
most necessary in traversing countries pervaded by heresy. 
As they went they begged their bread. - Those who were 
in priest’s orders administered the communion: daily to’ 
their companions, and the company diverted the toils and 
sufferings of the journey by singing psalms, or by pious 
discourse.” * 

The blessing of the pope was obtained, and those who 
were laymen were ordained as. priests, and they stood 
ready for their mission to rescue that land where Jesus had 
taught and died. When they reached the place of em- 
barkation, they found a war waging between the Chris- 
tians and the Turks, and they could not by any means 
obtain a passage to the shores of Palestine. They then 
resolved to wait fora year, and if the way was still closed, 
to go, as they had vowed, wherever the sovereign pontiff 
might send them. But they were not idle; they were at 
work in hospitals, and prisons, and by the way-side, with 
the same untiring devotion, self-denial, and self-sacrifice 
that had before characterized their lives. The year passed, 
and still the way to Palestine was closed. And now their 
vow bound them to follow the p@pe’s behests. But it is 
likely that during this year a broader field of labor: had 
opened to the energetic mind of Loyola. He met his 
companions, and reminded them of their vow. He was 
now forty-eight years of age, and seventeen years had 
passed since he lay on his couch, in his father’s castle, 
turning over the leaves of the Lives of the Saints. And 
now, after so much toil, so much study, so much suffering, 
so much exposure, imprisonment, and almost starvation, 
he stood’ up, with his companions around him, and with @ 
calm and commanding countenance, upon which is-to be 
traced not a single shade of disappointment or regret, an- 
nounces to them the failure of the great purpose of his life. 
‘¢ When he bade the castle of Loyola farewell, in 1522, 
tears stood upon his cheek; when he abandoned Pales- 
tine, his lip trembled; when tyrannized over at Alcala 
and Salamanca, his eye flashed fire; but years had done 
their work, and in the spirit of true faith and resignation 
he now pointed out to his followers the way which God 
had: opened for them.’ For the future it was no pent-up 
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Palestine. with its Turks, but the world was to be their 
field; wherever there was a sinner, there should they 
labor. ‘ Brothers,” said Loyola, ‘* we are the ‘ company 
of Jesus;’ he is our captain, and, battling under him, we 
will drive back the heretics of Germany, and carry the 
gospel to the farthest east, and to the new-found heathen 
of the west.” As he thus spoke, his little company felt 
that they were listening to none other than the voice of a 
prophet of God. A delegation was sent to Rome to offer 
the services of the company to the pontiff. On the 27th 
of September, 1540, a bull was issued from the vatican 
establishing the order of the “Society of Jesus.” And 
thus commenced what we term Jesuits. 

The sanction of the head of the church being obtained, 
a General was to be chosen, and a constitution formede 
And on whom, of all their little band, could the choice fall 
but Loyola? And now that they were fairly established 
as a society, they vowed, first of all, to obey the pope, 
and, furthermore, to live a life of chastity and poverty, 
and to ‘teach little children the Christian doctrine.” 
Immediately after his election as general, Ignatius devoted 
himself to this last duty » ‘‘ and through forty days,’’ says 
the record, ‘‘the church of Santa Maria de Strata was 
filled with curious and awe-struck listeners ; the noble, the 
rich, the beautiful, learned divines, and venerable teachers, 
were there, catching with eagerness the broken Italian. of 
the Spanish saint, as he expounded the catechism to the 
children about his knees. Some sneered, but for the most 
part men and women wept, or smiled through their tears, 
as they heard the heart-felt, heart-reaching accents of him 
who had studied divinity so profoundly in the great school 
of life.” 

The first business of the general, after the formation of 
the society, was to frame a constitution for its government. 
This is drawn up in a workmanlike, but mechanical way. 
Perfect obedience and submission to the head, is the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the ending of this constitution. In 
his youth and early manhood, Loyola, as we have seen, 
was a soldier; and much of the military discipline is 
observable in. the rules which he imposed on the new 
order. The Jesuits were drilled to the last degree. 
Every man who entered the order was tried like a mus- 
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ket, and only those who beyond all question proved 
sound, were retained. And it was a severe test; for he 
who would be a Jesuit must vow to abandon the world, 
to hate father'and mother, brother and sister, all for the 
sake of Jesus, The society rapidly advanced in wealth 
and numbers, spreading itself over all parts of the habit- 
able globe, but revolving around Rome as its common 
centre. And here sat the general, placed as it were on a 
mount of observation, beholding “ all the kingdoms of the 
world; ’’ his eye on every member, though he were in the 
farthest isle of the sea. The society continued to advance 
till in the middle of the eighteenth century it reached the 
height of its power, and “stood a vast tree, its trunk 
rooted in the Vatican, while its branches overshadowed 
the earth, and were entwined with all the interests of 
society.” Speaking of the Jesuits, as they. were towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, Mr. Macaulay, in 
the sixth chapter of his History of England, says :— 


“Throughout Catholic Europe, the secrets of every govern- 
ment and of almost every family of note were in their keeping. 
They glided from one Protestant country to another, under innu- 
merable disguises, as gay cavaliers, as simple rustics, as Puritan 
preachers. They wandered to countries which neither mercantile 
avidity nor liberal curiosity had ever impelled any stranger to 
explore. They were to be found in the garb of Mandarins, 
superintending the observatory at Pekin. They were to be 
found, spade in hand, teaching the rudiments of agriculture to 
the savages of Paraguay. Yet, wherever might be their resi- 
dence, whatever might be their employment, their spirit was the 
same—entire devotion to the common cause, implicit obedience 
to the central authority. None of them had chosen his dwelling 
place or his avocation for himself. Whether the Jesuit should 
live under the arctic circle, or under the equator—whether he 
should pass his life in arranging gems and collecting manuscripts 
at the Vatican, or in persuading naked barbarians in the south- 
ern hemisphere not to eat each other, were matters which he left 
with profound submissiorf to the decision of others, If he was 
wanted at Lima, he was.on the Atlantic in the next fleet. If he 
was wanted at Bagdad, he was toiling through the desert with 
the next caravan. If his ministry was needed in some country 
where his life was more insecure than that of a wolf, where it 
was a crime to harbor him, where the heads and quarters of his 
brethren, fixed in public places, showed him what he had to 
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expect, he went without remonstrance or hesitation to his doom, 
Nor is this heroic spirit yet extinct. When, in our own time, 
a new and terrible pestilence passed round the globe, when in 
some great cities fear had dissolved all the ties which hold 
society together, when the secular clergy had deserted their 
flocks, when medical succor was not be purchased by gold, when 
the strongest natural affections had yielded to the love of life, even 
then the Jesuit was found by the palet.which bishop and curate,’ 
physician and nurses, father and mother, had deserted, bending 
over infected lips to catch the faint accents of confession, and 
holding up to the last before the expiring penitent the image of 
the expiring Redeemer.” 


We must here close our biographical sketch of Loyola, 
merely adding that for the remainder of his life—which 
reached a peaceful close in its sixty-sixth year—he contin- 
ued at the head of the Jesuits, and by his skill, watchful 
care, and indefatigable drill, gave them the prominence 
which they hold in the history of succeeding time. 
Loyola, however, did not pass from the earth without 
soliciting through a messenger the pope’s blessing and 
indulgence for his sins, that he might “be the better 
sustained in passing the terrors” of the trying moment. 
Day broke over the eternal city, the messenger came with 
the blessing, and the old man, clasping his hands, uttered 
the name of his great Captain, ‘‘ Jesus,”’ and passed on 
to another world. CA He 


Literary Notices. 
Art. VII. 


1. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; including 
a sketch of sixteen years’ residence in the interior of Africa, and a 
journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda, on the west coast ; 
thence across the continent, down the river Zambesi, to the Eastern 
Ocean: By David Livingstone, LL. D., D.C. L., &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1858. 8vo. pp. 730. 


Tuts book will be read with interest and profit by all classes 
and conditions of society; and its publication must be regarded. 
as an era in the progress of Christian civilization. The author 
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went to Africa as a missionary; and, notwithstanding he has 
been led by circumstances which he may well regard as provi- 
dential to become a successful discoverer in hitherto unexplored 
regions, and has added greatly to almost every department of 
knowledge, yet the immediate object of his labors has never been 
lost sight of; and he now values them chiefly as the means of 
promoting the great purpose contemplated in his missionary 
efforts. 

Mr. Livingstone has not forsaken nor turned aside from the 
object to which he had devoted himself, but has taken a broader 
and more comprehensive view of the means which may be em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of his philanthropic purpose. He 
seems to have made a correct analysis of the elements of civili- 
zation. He appreciates the relations of science, commerce, ‘and 
civilization, to Christianity. 

It is this enlarged philosophy and just estimate of the seve- 
ral departments of human activity which commend his book 
and his labors to all, and render the action of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, no less appropriate, in requesting him to give 
to the world a narrative of his travels, than that of the Direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society, who publicly expressed 
the same desire. It would have been equally appropriate, had 
merchants, and Boards of Trade, astronomers, geologists, lovers 
of natural history, statesmen, and the friends of freedom through- 
out the world, united in the request, as they will in thanking him 
for furnishing them with means of advancing the objects of the 
several departments of usefulness in which they are interested. 

We cannot, in the space alloted us, give more than a very 
meagre synopsis of the work. Nor is it necessary. The book 
will be read, we venture to predict, more extensively than any 
work of the same size which has been published for years. 

These travels and researches cover a space of sixteen years,— 
from 1840 to 1856,—during which time he penetrated the coun- 
try from Algoa Bay to Kuruman, the residence of the Rev. 
Robert Moffat, who has spent more than forty years as a mis- 
sionary in that country, and is the author of an interesting and 
valuable work on South Africa, From Kuruman, (Lat 27°, 
Lon. 24°,) the farthest inland station of the London Missionary 
Society, he turned his attention to the north, and spent some 
time in the country of the Bakwains, a tribe of the Bechuauanas, 
studying their language, laws and customs. 

In 1849, he discovered Lake Ngami, (Lat. 20°, Lon. 23°,) in 

- 1851, the river Zambesi, flowing in the centre of the continent, 
and in 1852, returned to the Cape, to send his wife and children . 
to England. 

In the same year he started upon his last and longest journey 
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from Cape’ Town, retracing by nearly the same route, his way to 
the Makololo country, (Lat. 17°, Lon. 24°,) and thence taking a 
northwesterly course to St. Paul de Loanda, upon the western 
coast, (Lat. 7°, Lon. 13°.) From this point he proceeded by a 
southeasterly course across the continent to the mouths of the 
Zambesi, (Lat. 18°, Lon. 36°.) 

During all these journeyings, performed by ox-power instead 
of steam, over parched deserts and wet prairies, and through 
primeval forests, surrounded by buffaloes, lions, and all ‘the 
wild animals of that great menagerie of the word,—whether 
preaching to the natives, mending a cartwheel, felling trees to 
make way for the wagons, or administering medicine to the sick, 
his cheerful, Chrigtian spirit surrounded him with a halo of light 
in that benighted region. 

With a gentleness that never degenerated ‘into effeminacy, a 
courage that contained no element of rashness, a fine enthusiasm 
which yet left his common sense and judgment intact, and a 
Christian zeal, the farthest possible removed from sectarian 
bigotry,—he pursued his labors with that quiet energy which 
seems to have been inspired by a consciousness that he was 
contributing to the welfare of universal humanity. For reasons 
already given, this book should be in every library in the land, 
from Sabbath-school libraries to those of the most miscellaneous 
character. .— 


2. The American Phonetic Dictionary of the English Language. 
Adapted to the present state of literature and science; with pronounc- 
ing vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and Geographical Names, 
Designed by Nathaniel Storrs, er by Dan. S. Smalley. With 


a general introduction by A. J. Ellis, B. A. Cincinnati: Longley 


Brothers, 1855. 


This work invites a discussion of the whole system of phonetic 
spelling and writing, including the use of the phonetic characters 
which have been assigned to the several elementary sounds of the 
human voice.. In the brief space of a notice, however, we can — 
do no more than call attention to what we may consider as an 
unquestionable convenience of the phonetic system. It is a 
matter in dispute, whether the convenience arising from the 
use of the phonetic alphabet and types would be sufficient to 
balance the evil of an innovation on the established method. It 
is enough to say, that whatever of prejudice exists against the 
phonetic system, applies wholly to the types and alphabetic 
characters. We leave this point entirely out of the present con- . 
sideration. We desire to call attention to the phonetic method 
of analyzing and articulating words. There is, we hardly need 
say, a certain number of elementary sounds of speech; and 
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articulation, in every instance, is a particular combination of 
these sounds. This fact is the basis, we may better say the 
substance, of the phonetic system, and should not be confounded 
with phonotypy, or the art of printing by types or characters 
representing the sounds. Think what one may of phonotypy, 
there can be but one opinion as to the phonetic ‘method of 
analyzing and articulating. We have had some experience 
of its application in this respect—an experience forced upon us 
by an official connection with the public schools. We hesitate 
not to say—though it is saying much—that without resort to the 
phonetic method, a correct articulation cannot be induced in 
any school; and we venture on the still more comprehensive 
statement that, with the use of this method, a correct articula- 
tion can hardly be avoided! Teach a pupil to analyze a word, 
and you thereby teach him to articulate it. The finding of the 
elementary sounds is the articulating of them; and it is this 
iy constitutes accuracy of pronunciation. We need not say 

is much to teachers; for every teacher worthy of his place has 
experience of the fact. To those who have not been in the way 
of a similar experience, and who yet hold official relations to the 
schools, we will simply say that a few hours’ application will 
remove all doubt on the subject. Pass from a school in which 
the phonetic analysis is not used, to one where it is used, and the 
contrast is sufficiently obvious. And experience has abundantly 
demonstrated that the safest and most expeditious access to cor- 
rect reading and the established orthography, is the phonetic 
practice. We are personally knowing to the fact, that very many 
teachers who view the phonetic characters with disfavor, do nev- 
ertheless look upon phonetic analysis and articulation as indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of their schools. 

Considered as a dictionary, the work before us is in all respects 
like that of Webster or Worcester (the pronunciation of the lat- 
ter having a general preference), with the exception of the use 
of phonotypy for definitions and pronunciations. But this 
exception is of great importance. It is only the expert that can 
readily determine the pronunciation in all other dictionaries. 
But a reference to the Phonetic Dictionary makes it impossible 
to mistake on this essential point. The work is explicit and 
exhaustive on all the particulars usually embraced in the phonetic 
system. We commend it as above price in the matter of correct 
articulation and sure pronunciation. The typography, and gen- 
eral mechanical appearance are most excellent. 


3. Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. Phila- 
delphia: Childs & Peterson. 1858. 8vo. pp. 416. 


This is no extemporaneous affair, got up to take advantage of 
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a popular excitement. It is not-an attempt to sell over again the 
substance of the Arctic voyages. It is not a work that must ° 
depend for its pecuniary success on the merits of Dr. Kane's 
own volumes, We deem these explicit negatives called for, be- 
cause of the temptation which a successful publisher is under, to 
make a paying book pay as many times as a change of dress 
and name can impose on a confiding public. This Biography of © 
Dr. Kane is a genuine book, and is the production of one of the 
most accomplished writers in this country. Dr. Elder is a name 
already known to fame; and the nature of his reputation is suf- 
ficient assurance that whatever comes from his pen will at least 
be what it purposes to be. 

The boyhood, education, early habits, and adventures which 
developed such a character as Elisha Kent Kane, can be of no 
ordinary cast. We have before seen the man, the great result ; 
Dr. Elder now gives us the causes and the occasions. The Arctic 
explorer showed his heroic spirit in boyhood. The youth w vip 
at ten years of age made his way up the rain-spout of a barn 
the roof, in order to chastise certain rude boys who from that 
lofty retreat “‘ were amusing themselves by shooting putty-wads 
from blow-guns at the girls below,” and who brought the law- 
less urchins to subjection, might have been expected to develope 
a heroic manhood. But we cannot particularize. We have only 
to say that the youth of Kane, in its day, is no less a matter of 
interest than his riper manhood; and thousands of readers will 
thank Dr. Elder and his enterprising publishers for a book of 
rare excellence both for the charm of its style and the intrinsic 
importance of its contents. The print and paper are the same 
as in the Arctic Explorations. 


4. Aspirations of Nature. By I. T. Hecker. New York: James 
B. Kirker. 1857. pp. 360. 

5. The Convert: or, Leaves from my Experience. By O. A. 
Brownson. New York: Edward Dunigan & Brothers. 1857. 
pp. 450. 

Promising notices in our next issue—by which time we hope 
to be able to speak from a more. thorough acquaintance with 
their contents—we heré$ give the titles of two books, which in 
different ways are designed to subserve tte interests of the 
Catholic faith. 
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Arr. VIIL 
An Historical Sketch of the’ Anglican Church. 


In the article on The Protestant Reformation of the 
Fourteenth Century, which appeared in the last number 
of this periodical, we gave a sketch of the earliest decided 
outbreak against the spiritual pretensions of the Roman 
_ Catholic Church. We now propose to take up the gen- 

eral subject where that article left it, and present an 
historical statement of that specific branch and form of 
protestantism, which found an embodyment in the Epis- 
copal or Anglican Church ; and in carrying out this pur- 
pose we shall give especial prominence to the circumstan- 
ces which attended the origin, the completion, and estab- 
lishment of this church—our limits not permitting us. to 
trace its career in the long period subsequent to its per- 
manent establishment as integral in the English nation. 

In the outset of our labor we must make the distinction 
—which the reference to our former article implies— 
between the frame-work of the Anglican Church and its 
more precious substance of religious reform. The causes 
which led to the one result were wholly dissimilar to the 
causes which led to the other. The system of doctrine 
and ceremony which made the first outward structure of 
the Anglican Church, was purely a work of diplomacy, and 
had its immediate origin in the policy of king Henry the 
Highth, the ingenuity of his ecclesiastical servants, and 
the obsequiousness of his parliament. The essential reli- 

ious feformation—the popular protest against the Roman 

atholic Church—the ideas, convictions and impulses 
which were the life and substance of the protestantism 
which the new ecclesiastical polity Ps asserted, — 
all these were the development of causes which had 
been at work for centuries—causes which it would be a 
gross mistake to identify with the policy of the English 
king, or the diplomatic and compromising skill of his 
ecclesiastics atid statesmen. The new church polity was 
but the casket, which we may almost say—and as further 
on will more particularly appear—accidentally enclosed 
the gem of a religious reform. The casket was an 
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extemporaneous affair, got up to serve a worldly purpose ; 
the gem was the work of very different hands, and was 
the slow result of centuries. 

By the protestant reformation of the sixteenth century, 
every one understands. that rebellion against certain 
abuses of the papal church, which broke out on the conti- 
nent of Europe under the lead of Luther. We must not, 
however, suppose that the English protestantism, which 
in the same general period found a partial expression in 
the Anglican Church, was merely an outer-wave of the 
continental movement. ‘There was, indeed, a vital con- 
nection between the protestantism of Germany and that 
of England; there was a reciprocity of feeling and 
thought between the two localities ; and so far as regard 
is had to the immediate demonstration, the continent led, 
encouraged, urged on the island. But the whole prot- 
estantism of the sixteenth century,—both that part which 
Luther cherished and that which Henry the Eighth 
used,—must be regarded as but the visible outbreak of 
those fires of reform which had been burning beneath the 
surface of events for two or three hundred years. 

We shall not here repeat any of the particulars of the 
early English protestantism, given in our former article 
already referred to. That article closed with a statement of 
the fact, that the opening of the fifteenth,century exhibited 
the complete results of the reaction against the principles 
of Wickliffe, which reaction commenced about the time 
of his death. To all outward appearance, protestantism 
was by this time completely exterminated. . All through 
England hardly a trace of the work of Wickliffe could be 
seen. And in this state matters continued till, the time of 
Henry the Eighth. With the exception of the feeble 
Richard II., every monarch that succeeded Edward III. 
—under whose strong protection Wickliffe flourished— 
was on the side of the Romish church against the doc- 
trines and the practices of protestantism. The ascend- 
ency of the popes seemed to blaze out with constantly 
increasing fury; and this, too, into the reign of Henry. 
This monarch was at first particularly zealous -in opposi- 
tion to the reform doctrines. He took it upon himself to 
act the champion of the Roman church in a way that 
kings very seldom choose. He even wrote a book against 
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the principles of Luther,—for which service ee Leo X. 
conferred upon him the title “ Defender of the Faith,” 

which has since been worn by every English sovereign 

down to the present day. Henry’s antagonism to Luther 

was in fact bitter and personal. In a letter to Louis of 
Bavaria, written by his own hand, he spoke of the refor- 

mation as “a fire which hath been kindled by Luther, 

and fanned by the arts of the devil,” and having called 
upon Louis to burn both Luther and his works, he adds: 

. *'To the accomplishment of which work, at once so sa- 
cred and so acceptable to God, we most readily and from 
the heart, offer you, of our royal favor, patronage, assist- 
ance, and even, if necessary, our blood.” ! 

It is a singular fact that the first half of the term of 
Henry’s reign was to all outward appearance the most 
flourishing period of the Roman Catholic church in Eng- 
land. This was the time of the ascendency of the great 
Wolsey. We shall not here give any particulars of the 
history of this extraordinary man. It is enough to state, 
that he was pre-eminently a favorite of the king for the 
first sixteen or seventeen years of his reign, and that he 
filled at the same time one of the highest offices in the’ 
church and the most responsible trust in the government 
—being at once a Legate of the Pope, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England ; and it is not too much to say, so 
completely was the‘monarch under the influence of his 
favorite, that during these sixteen years Wolsey was to 
all practical intents, more truly king than Henry, And 
though above the petty arts of persecution, there never 
was a more efficient servant of the church than Wolsey, 
who indeed aspired to the papal chair itself. Let us add, 
Henry, for reasons which need not here be detailed, was 
the most powerful and despotic prince that had ruled 
England since the death of the Conquerer ; and hence, as 
Wolsey ruled him, he virtually ruled the people; in all 
particulars carrying into effect his own schemes, with 
which schemes the interests of the church were identified. 
Under such circumstances, the Catholic church rose to 
the very zenith of its influence in England. The protest- 
ants of the country had good reason to look upon the 


1 Pictorial History of England, Vol. ii. p. 332. 
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ascendency of Henry the Eighth, as a most untoward 
event—as an event destined to arrest the spread of their 
cherished principles, and to fasten more closely the chains 


of popery on the nation. 
ut how mysterious, at the time, are the ways of Proy- 


idence! However it may be in the physical world, it 
would really seem that in the moral world, the darkest 
hour is just before the dawn, While Henry was writing 


his book against the principles of Luther, while he was 
inciting a German prince to burn both the reformer and 


his works, and while his chancellor was doing whatever 
such vast talents and accomplishments could do, to root 
protestantism out of the kingdom, Providence had select- 


ed this very king as the human instrumentality of giving 
protestantism an ascendency in England! ‘The seeds so 


plentifully sown by Wickliffe, in the fourteenth century, 
and which had been watered by the blood of his martyred ° 
followers, had borne their fruit. The disciples of Luther, 


though proscribed and persecuted, had nevertheless done 
a successful work on English soil. The harvest of a relie 


gious reformation was ripe for the sickle, and the reapers 
were ready. But the precious crop needed a_ garner. 


Heaven had delegated the work of constructing the gar- 
ner to king Henry the Highth, This garner was the 
Anglican Church. 


For reasons which will presently appear, we select the 
year 1532 as the date of king Henry’s first step towards 
the formation of the Anglican church. It is a memorable 
year in the history of protestantism. It is the year 
which dates the epoch of an independent church in Eng- 
land—an organized and authoritative protest against the 
dominion of the Roman Catholic church. We fix our 
attention on this date, and our first question is, What was 
the religious condition of the people of England? How 
many of the people were protestants in the year 1532? and 
how many were still adherents of the church of Rome? 
and what was the relative strength of the two parties— 
their relative strength, not alone in the matter of numbers, 
but in character, intelligence, enthusiasm, position, and 
influence ? 


It would contribute most materially to our present pur- 
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pose, could we make something like a specific statement 


in answer to these questions. We have reached a period 
when a new church establishment, in opposition to popery, 


was to be framed in England; and we can but wish to 
know what proportion of the people was in favor of the 
new church and what proportion was against the project ; 


and further, what kind of people was on the one side and 
what kind on the other. Unfortunately, however, we are 


able to give but little positive information on the subject, 
and especially as regards the numerical relation of the two 


parties, we can furnish but little more than inference. 
It is more than probable, that in the year 1532, a very 
great majority of the people of England were still attach- 


ed, with more or less of earnestness, to the church of 
Rome. It was an age when comparatively few could 


read or even think; when the great mass of men still 
looked upon religion as a matter of authority and not of 
reason—as a thing to be received at the command :of 


another, and not tg be sought out in the exercise of one’s 
own mind and heart. But protestantism as yet had not 


even the semblance of outward authority; it could be 
received only by men who thought, or at least professed 
to think, Wefeel therefore very safe in saying, that at the 


the time we speak of, the number of avowed or even secret 


protestants must have been comparatively very small. ‘The 
mass of the English nation was evidently still Catholic. 
But it is certain that no king-however powerful, in any 
age however despotic, can arbitarily change the religion 
of a nation. The question then presents itself, How 
could the authority of Henry the Eighth suddenly start 
into the ascendency the Anglican church, among a people 
the great majority of whom were not, and could not have 
been converted to its pretensions? In answer, we state 
the inference, that although the great body of Englishmen 
were at the time Catholics, their devotion to the Roman 
church was lukewarm. They had suffered much from 
the exactions and oppressions of thischurch. ‘They could 
_ but see and feel the corruptions which the church sanc- 
tioned, at least, did not rebuke. ‘That the practices of 
the great body of church dignitaries were very far from 
according with their professions, were palpable facts. 
The work of the reformers had evidently weakened their 
10* 
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faith in the church dogmas, though it had not converted 
them to protestantism. And henece,.a variety of causes, 
we may presume, had induced a very general indifference, 
where there was still a professed belief, a habit of belief, 
in the dogmas and pretensions of the church of Rome. 

Again, it is of great importance to keep the fact in 
mind, that though the protestants of England were but 
a small minority of the people, they nevertheless posses- 
sed and exhibited those qualities which make minorities 
powerful. As a class, they were exemplary in their lives, 
intelligent in their convictions, self-sacrificing in their 
devotion, and thoroughly in earnest in their defence of the 
principles of religious reform. Need we say, that in the 
conflicts of opinion and faith, quality is of more consider- 
ation than quantity--that one earnest soul shall chase a 
thousand laggard professors—that intelligence, enthusi- 
asm, and character are of more account than numbers ? 

‘With reference, then, to the religious condition of Eng- 
land in the year 1532—the relative strength of the cath- 
clic and the protestant parties, we put the matter thus: 
The greater quantity of the catholic element was pitted 
against the greater quality of the. protestant element 
while the balance of power was in the hands of the monarch. 
Taking into the account all the elements of strength~ 
those of number and those of character—we cannot be 
far from the truth, when we say that the protestants and 
the Catholies were nearly,equally divided; and in such a 
state of things it was no difficult matter for the king to 
eall into being the Anglican church when the occasion 
' ineited him to break with the church of Rome. 

We shall not attempt to give many details of the great 
divorce-case of Henry the Eighth and Queen Catharine, 
which proved the immediate occasion of the secession of 
England from. the papacy, and the establishment of the 
new English church. The principal facts may be stated 
in a few words, Catharine had been the widow of prince 
Arthur, the king’s elder brother; and the marrying of a 
brother’s widow was contrary to the Levitical law, and 
was prohibited by the church canons. This difficulty was’ 
- got over, however, by a decree of the pope sanctioning 
the marriage. Henry had lived with his queen eighteen 
years before his conscientious scruples were awakened. 
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Tio what extent these scruples were intensified by the 
faded charms of Catharine, and how much by the fascina- 
tions of Anne Boleyn, who had gained his affections, we 
shall not here discuss. The king applied to pope Clem- 
ent for a divorcee. The pope at first evaded, all along 
trifled with, and in the end refused to grant the request. 
Henry, though highly indignant, was too supers#tious to 
put away his wife and marry another without some sort 
of a spiritual dispensation. The pope, however, could 
not be induced to grant the divorce. What then was to 
be done ? 

A suggestion was casually made by Thomas Cranmer 
~—a great name in the history of the Anglican ehurch— 
that the universities of Europe should first be induced to 
decide in favor of the divorce-—after which it-might be 
pronounced, whether the pope consented or not. This 
project was reported to Henry. He was delighted with 
the plan. Cranmer, he said (we quote his very words) 
‘had got the right sow by the ear ;”’ and he forthwith put 
the scheme into the hands of Cranmer, whose outward 
fortunes from that moment were made. And the new 
favorite succeeded. By arguments, bribes and threats, 
the universities were induced to decide in favor of a di- 
vorce. Then followed the event, which, in view of the 
religious revolutions it occasioned, makes memorable the 
year 1532, A private marriage with Anne Boleyn, was 
consummated, after which event, a divorce from Catharine 
was proclaimed ; and there was a rupture between the 
king of England and the head of the papal church. Such, 
in brief} were the cireumstances—how reputable to the 
parties we shall not say—which in no great length of 
time led to the establishment of an independent ecclesi- 
astical polity, the Anglican church. 

The marriage of Henry the Eighth with Anne Boleyn, 
however culpable in itself, was made to exemplify that 
course of providence which overrules evil for good. It 
was attended with the fall of Wolsey, from whom prot- 
estantism had most to fear, and with the ascendency of 
Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell, from whom it had much 
tohope. Cranmer, in fact, was the acknowledged head of 
the English Lutherans, and his immediate advancement 
to the see of Canterbury,—the highest ecclesiastical office 
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in the kingdom,—was ominous of an important religious 
change ; while the appointment of the more radical 
Cromwell to the office of Vicar-general—a singular as 
well extraordinary power to confer upon a layman, plac- 
ing him, as it did, before and over all the ecclesiastics, as 
well as secular officers—was full of promise to the re- 
formers#® The queen was also attached to the new doc- 
trines,—an attachment materially strengthened by the 
obstacles thrown in the way of her ambition by the lead- 
ing churchmen ;—and her influence was immediately felt 
in the gradual advancement of the schemes of the res 
formers. 

Three acts of the English parliament, following each 
other in prompt succession, soon attested the change that 
had come over the secular head of the English nation, 
First of all, was an act proclaiming Henry “ the only 
Supreme Head on earth of the Church of England,”— 
the act of Supremacy, as it is called, by which the whole 
authority of the pope of Rome was formally disclaimed.® 
By transferring the headship of the church from’the pope 
to the king, the act of parliament diverted into the treas- 
ury of the government, the immense income that had 
formerly been paid into the treasury of Rome. 
_ The next procedure which indicated the zeal as well as 
power of the anti-catholic party, was the appointment of 
a committee to visit the nunneries. Stripe tells us that 
the king thought it “ convenient to look a little more nar- 
rowly into their behavior, and to animadvert upon their 
irregularities, of which there were reports enough.” ® 
Whatever other motives may have governed the king, 
there can be no doubt that he had an eye to the 
treasures contained in the monasteries, as a source of 


2For not acknowledging this supremacy of the king, Sir Thomas 
More—by all odds the most accomplished man of the age—incurred 
the indignation of Henry which cost him his life. 

3 The report of the visitors did not diminish the , suspicions which 
were prevalent, relative to the questionable character of the monas- 
teries. “When these visitors returned home from their visitations, 
they came well stocked with information of the loose, wicked and 
abominable lives and irregularies of the chief members of these houses 
of religion, having by diligent inquisition throughout all England col- 
aa them.” Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer. Book i. 

ap. 9. : 
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revenue to defray the expenses of his government. We 
shall only state the result. Nearly all the monasteries of 
England were destroyed ; and their temporalities, amount- 
ing to a yearly income of near a million dollars, were 
made over to, or rather robbed by, the crown. 

The third measure would have been more to the king’s 
credit had he not been reluctant in granting it his consent. 
This was the giving of the Bible directly to the people. 
A copy of Covefdale’s translation of the Scriptures was 
fastened by a chain to a desk in the choir of each church; 
and the following injunction to the clergy was issued by 
Cromwell: ‘You shall discourage no man privily or 
openly from the reading or hearing of the said Bible, but 
shall expressly provoke, stir, and exhort every person to 
read the same.” Cromwell, however, reminds the clergy 
to admonish the people “ to avoid all contentious alterca- 
tion therein, and to use an honest sobriety in the acquisi- 
tion of the true sense of the same, and refer the explica- 
tion of obscure places to men of higher judgment in 
Scripture.”* The king soon repented of the measure, 
and without formally setting it aside, resorted to various 
expedients to modify and restrict its operation. The re- 
linquishment of a great measure did not, however, render 
even its temporary operation useless. It was an event pro- 
lific of most important results, that the people, even for a 
brief period, were permitted to have unrestrained access 
toa Book, which Catholicism, by forbidding its free cir- 
culation, had for ages confessed to be dangerous to its 
dominion. 

We come now to deal with the particulars which more 
directly concern the formation and establishment of the 
new ecclesiastical polity—the Anglican Church. And 
here it is of great importance to state, that although the 
formation of this church was purely a work of diplomacy, 
it was, nevertheless, a gradual process. It was not, at 
first, a finished production. It had its several stages of 


4 Quoted in Pictorial History of England, vol. ii., p. 688. Cranmer 
prepered a declaration to be read by the Curates on the publishing of 
the Bible in English, in which persons are cautioned to avoid “ all 
contentions and disputations in ale houses and other places,” and are 


exhorted to use the privilege “ quietly and charitably.” Appendix to 


Strype’s Cranmer, No. xxill. 
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progress, which it will be well to distinguish before call- 
ing attention to the points of doctrines and ceremony 
which at any time were asserted by it. 

From the rupture of Henry the Eighth with the pope, 
in 1532, to the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603, we 
have an important era of about seventy years. It took, 
we may say, this long period to effect a radical change in 
the religion of the nation. The several steps in the progress 
of this change may be conveniently stat€d as constituting 
_ three distinct periods. During the first period, the mind of 

the nation was prepared to tolerate, if not to desire, a new 
ecclesiastical polity ; during the second period, the sys- 
tem of doctrine and ritual was. substantially matured ; 
and during the third period, the new church may be con- 
sidered as having become vitally and permanently estab- 
lished as integral in the life and frame-work of the king- 
dom. ‘These successive stages may perhaps be compared 
to analogous stages in the planting of a tree: the first 
stage is the preparation of the ground ; the second, is the 
artificial support of the tree before its roots have come 
into vital connection with the soil; the third stage is the 
completion of that nutritious, life-sustaining affinity be- 
_ tween root and soil, whereby the whole structure stands 
by its own strength, and successfully resists the wind and 
storm. We come sufficiently near the facts of history 
when we state that the result of the first period—that of 
preparing the nation for the religious change—was the 
work of Henry the Eighth; that the result of the second 
period—that‘of substantially completing the new church 
polity—was the work of his son, Edward the Sixth; 
and that the result of the third period—that of vitalizing 
the Anglican church as integral in the kingdom—was the 
work of Henry’s daughter, the great Elizabeth. 

This division of that large portion of our subject which 
relates to the establishment of the Protestant English 
Church, attributes to king Henry the work of initiating 
the great religious revolution. Let it not be inferred, 
however, that in promoting such a work, the king was at 
all aware of what he was really doing. Let it not bt in- 
ferred that he really intended in any one particular to 
favor the protestant doctrines. To the day of his death, 
he-was not only a professed but a real Catholic. He 


“ 
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never presumed to deny a single point of the Catholic 
doctrine or ritual. The only point wherein his course 
could be termed heretical, was his denial of the supremacy 
of the pope of Rome. But even here, it was his practice 
rather than his doctrine, that was heretical. THe still be- 
lieved that the church must have an earthly head—that 
the church supremacy must still be lodged in one man, 
who might rightfully exercise all the prerogatives claimed 
by any occupant of the papal chair. He differed from 
the majority of Catholics only on this point, that the true 

ope of the Catholic church in England was the king of 
England—that the spiritual supremacy over England, for 
the time, was not Clement the Seventh of Rome, but 
Henry the Eighth of England. 

In the whole religious history of this eccentric monarch 
we are compelled, even while looking to the same acts, 
to distinguish between the purpose of man and the pur- 
pose of God. King Henry did really lay the foundation 
of a great: protestant establishment in England ; but all 
his life long he was the avowed, often a most bitter ene- 
my of the protestant doctrines; and by no one act of his 
reign did he really intend to favor their spread in his 
dominions. But he was surrounded by. wiser heads than 
his own. The politic Cranmer, now Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the scheming Cromwell now vicar-general, and 
artful Anne Boleyn—while the tyranny of her husband 
permitted her to live—did not fail to so humor the king’s 
caprices, so direct the shafts of his impetuous temper, so 
play upon his inordinate vanity, and overweening egotism, 
as to draw him into the sanction of measures, which, had 
he comprehended their real significance, he would have 
been among the first to trample under foot. But with all 
his weaknesses, Henry was by no means a fool, and the 
managers of the royal puppet had to be on their guard Jest 
they betrayed it into some antic which their schemes did 
not contemplate. In order to guide, they had ever to go 
with, the caprices of the monarch. And it has been truly 
said, that ‘ The history of the English Reformation is the 
history of this king’s fits of temper; of his likings and — 
dislikings; of the flatteries addressed to him from one 
quarter, and the provocations he received from another ; 
of his pecuniary difficulties; of his amours, jealousies, 
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and suspicions ; of the swellings and ebbings of his. ped- 
antry and self-conceit; of the very fluctuations of his 
bodily distempers and sores,” ® 

The particulars now given enable us to state more em- 
phatically, that it is a radical mistake to suppose that the 
Anglican church was intended by its framers to be a prot- 
estant establishment, or that it was framed in order to 
embrace what amount and quality of protestantism were 
in vogue at the period. Cranmer, the principal architect 
of the new establishment, was indeed a protestant, in so 
far, at least, that he was a disciple of Luther. But Cran- 
mer was no enthusiast. His attachment to the new doc- 
trines was intellectual rather than emotional. He was a 
diplomatist ; a man of expedients rather than of earnest 
convictions ; was an adept in the arts of compromise, and 
as the framer of a new church-system, showed his skill 
in attempting to blend into organic unity the most discor- 
dant and heterogenous elements. His great aim was to 
frame a church of England, not a church which should 
represent in particular any one portion thereof—any one 
party therein, whether catholic or protestant, but all Eng- 
land—all parties therein both catholic and protestant! 
The question ever in his mind was, How can the Catholics 
be retained without driving off the protestants, and how 
can the protestants be retained without driving off the 
Catholics? On what points of doctrine and practice will 
the Catholics insist ? and with reference to what points 
can they be managed? On what points of doctrine and 
practice will the protestants insist ? and with reference to 
what points can they be managed? Guided by the an- - 
swers which his politic genius gave to these questions, 
Cranmer, in the year 1536, submitted a system of doctrines 
and ceremonies, half catholic and half protestant, which, 
after receiving a few modifications, was accepted by 
the king, and authoritatively announced as the Anglica 
Church. 

The Articles of Faith commenced by asserting the prot- 
estant doctrine of the authority of the Bible, modified 
however by the catholic adjunct that the Three Creeds, 
so called—the Apostolic, Nicene, and Athanasian—were 
of equal authority as a standard of belief. The catholic 
party triumphed in the article affirming that penance was 


6'Pictorial England, Vol. ii. p. 680. 
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instituted by Christ, and that it is indispensable to the 
salvation of those-who, having been baptized, had commit- 
ted deadly sin, and also in the doctrine of the necessity 
of auricular confession, which indeed was an element of 
penance; but the other party was pacified by the omis- 
sion of extreme unction, confirmation, and holy orders as 
sacraments. The catholic dogma of transubstantiation 
was explicitly affirmed ; but in the statement that the terms 
of acceptance with God were faith and the merits of Christ, 
and not exterior works, the protestant party was gratified. 

The mongrel character of the new system was even 
more apparent in its articles of ceremony. The Catholic 
was pleased to learn that images representing virtues, 
particularly Christ and the Virgin Mary, were to be set up 
in the churches; and the protestant was equally pleased ~ 
to learn that the only object of these images was to stir 
men’s minds, and by no means to be worshipped, which 
practice was condemned as idolatry. It was conceded to 
the Catholic that saints should be prayed to; it was con- 
ceded to the protestant that whatever came in answer to 
such praying came not from the saints but from God. 
The statement that holy days in memory of the saints 
should be kept when appointed, was a concession to the 
Catholic; the accompanying statement, that it should be 
wholly optional with the king whether or not to appoint 
such days, was a concession to the protestant. The preju- 
dices of the Catholic were conciliated by an article sanc- 
tioning several of the old rites of worship; such as the 
sprinkling of holy water, giving holy bread, bearing can- 
dies on Candlemas-day, giving of ashes on Ash-Wednes- 
day, bearing of palms on Palm-Sunday,' creeping to the 
cross, hallowing of the font, setting up the sepulchre of 
Christ; but for the comfort of the other party, it was 
added, that all these practices were only remembrances of 
spiritual things, and had no effect to remit sin. The arti- 
cle touching purgatory is a curious jumble. The Catholic 
was pleased to learn that he might pray for departed 
souls, and the protestant had equal pleasure in’being told 
that as the place of purgatory was uncertain, it was better 
to rest the hope of the deliverance of the departed saints, 
on God’s mercy, rather than prayer.° 


¢ The Articles are given in full in Strype’s Cranmer, Book i., C. 11. 
VOL. XV» 11 sora’ 
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Such, substantially, was the first frame-work of the 
Anglican church. It met with the usual reception of com- 
promises. Intended to suit all parties, it really displeased 
all. And though the measures of the government com- 
pelled adhesion to it, murmurs, discontent, and in the end 
open rebellion in some quarters, were the results. Lat- 
imer—destined at a later day to the glory of martyrdom, 
—gave utterance to his disgust as follows: ‘It is yet 
but a mingle-mangle, a hoteh-poteh, I cannot tell what; 

artly popery and partly true religion mingled together. 

hey say in my country, when they call their hogs to 
their swine-trough, ‘ Comé to thy mingle-mangle,—come, 
pur, come!” Even so they do make a mingle-mangle 
of the gospel.”” ‘The new creed, however, had, in a very 

reat measure, the effeet we have already named—it 

miliarized the public mind, not merely with protestant 

rinciples, but with the idea of innovation on long-exist- 
ing habits of belief and devotion; a repugnance to which 
kind of innovation is always the most potent obstacle 
to religious progress. 

In pursuance of the changes contemplated by the new 
creed, Cromwell, the vicar-general, commenced a series 
of destructive measures against ancient institutions and 
practices, of which we ean here give but a single exam- 
ple. The nation was filled with relics and images. At 
one place, for example, were the parings of St. Edmund’s 
toes, a piece of St. Andrew’s finger, and St. Thomas a 
Becket’s boots ; and a large business was carried on by the 
miraculous results which these things effeeted, or promised 
to effect. One set of relies could clear uparain; another 
set could be so used as to prevent weeds from grewing 
in a garden. There were, in short, relies to cure any 
disease, avert any danger, secure any good furtune. 
The images were not less profitable to their owners. 
One of these is described as being “ endowed with the 
faculty of replying to the worship and oblations offered 
to it, by various significant gestures, rolling its eyes, 
bending its brows, moving its lips, shaking its head, 
hands, and feet, courteously inclining its whole body when 
it was pleased with what was set before it, and by some 
other equally expressive piece of pantomime denoting its 
dissatisfaction and rejection of the supplicant’s prayers.” ” 


7 Pictorial England, Vol. ii., p. 696. 
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It may not be easy to determine which party was most 
disturbed by the warfare which Cromwell carried on 
wo these superstitious practices—the credulous on 
whom they imposed, or the crafty who were enriched by 
the imposition. : 

An injunction, issued a few years later, forbidding 
young men to visit ale-houses on Sunday at the time of 
divine service—where it seems they were often guilty of 
drunkenness and horrible profanity,—and also forbidding 
clergymen to visit similar and even worse places of resort 
—does not indicate a very high tone of morals at the 
time when the Anglican church was first established. An 
injunction forbidding common plays, games and inter- 
ludes within the churches, needs a word of explanation. 
Dramatic plays and interludes had formerly been em- 
ployed by the Catholics for religious purposes, and were 
without doubt managed with the solemnity and serious- 
ness suited to such ends. But when the protestants got 
possession of the churches, they were not satisfied with 
discarding the practice. They must make some sort of 
demonstration against it; and the method which seemed 
to them the most effective, was to burlesque it, and so 
hold it up to ridicule. And so all sorts of grimaces, 
ae and noises, in ridicule of the Catholic custom, 

ecame frequent practices in the protestant service ! 

A new practice was introduced into the public worship 
the year following the death of king Henry, from which 
arose the practice of written instead of extemporaneous 
sermons, which practice has ever since held its place in 
the Church of England, as also in many other protestant 
communions. For the benefit of such of the clergy as 
were unable to compose their own sermons,—and the 

roportion of such was large,—Cranmer prepared twelve 
omilies to be read to the congregation. In this, how- 
ever, he was not very successful. But few of the clergy, 
to say nothing of laymen, could digest his homilies—they 
were too dry and too abstruse for the pulpit, ‘“‘ and there- 
fore,” says Strype, ‘‘ when they were read in the church, if 
the parishioners liked them not, there would be such talk- 
ing and babbling in the church that nothing could be 
heard.” But the subject-matter was not alone the occa- 
sion of such indecorum. The priest was not always ex- 
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pert in the art of elocution, and he often made wretched 
work in articulating the words of the homily. Latimer 
tells us that he would “so hawk it and chop it, that it 
were as good for them to be without it, for any word that 
could be understood.” : 

The irreverent manners of the people while within the 
places of worship, are not, however, chargeable to the 
framers of the new church. We have in our .own day 
abundant illustrations of the fact, that very many of the 
greatest blessings bring with them incidental evils. New- 
ly-gained liberty is naturally followed by rudeness of 
manners. The change from slavery to freedom incites 
the desire to make as much display as possible of the 
fresh privileges. Catholicism had for ages denied the 
common people the privilege of reading the Scriptures ; 
and free access to the sacred writings was one of the first 
boons conferred upon them by the reformation. They 
certainly did not, in all cases, make a wise or modest use 
of the new privilege. They became suddenly profound 
in their acquaintance with the mysteries of the word, and 
everywhere might be seen groups of angry disputants, 
flinging Scripture quotations at one another, accompanied 
with nick-names, oaths and other epithets of questionable 
propriety—all of which must find their only palliation in 
the philosophy which pardons something to the spirit of 
liberty. The church where the Bible was kept. became 
the scene. of theological brawls, and personal recrimina- 
tions. As most of the people were too ignorant to read, 
those who could do so, read aloud while others listened. 
But the reading of a suggestive text very soon became 
the occasion of an argumentative altercation ;. to over- 
come which confusion the reader was obliged to raise his 
voice often to an unmusical pitch, producing altogether 
an exhibition of manners by no means in keeping with 
the sanctities of the place. The ale-houses and taverns, 
however,- became the principal ‘scenes of theological 
brawls; and all over the kingdom, strong drink and riot 
were the incidental accompaniments of biblical disquisi- 
tion. It was these abuses, we may here add, which gave 
king Henry an excuse for modifying the act by which he 
had given the Bible to the people and invited them to 
the habitual reading of it. 
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The death of Henry the Eighth and the accession of 
his son Edward Sixth in 1547, were events highly favor- 
able to the protestant cause. The six years of Edward’s 
reign completed the polity of the Anglican church by in- 
troducing more of the protestant tenets, and by further 
simplifying the Catholic features of the ceremonial. We 
shall barely state, and in the briefest manner possible, a 
few of the leading ecclesiastical teforms of ‘this period. 

The measures adopted by Cromwell with reference to 
the images, were directed only against those which were 
notoriously abused to mercenary ends. The ascendency 
of the new king—who though a youth of but nine years 
was known to be attached to the reformed doctrines— 
was followed by an order abolishing the whole system of 
image-worship, and requiring that the images should be 
removed from the churches. The next step was even 
more significant of religious changes: the necessity of 
auricular confession—a fundamental tenet of the Roman 
church—was explicitly disclaimed ; and its expediency 
being left wholly at the option of the penitent, those 
who preferred it were not to complain of those who were 
satisfied with making the confession of their sins only to 
Ged. Then followed an arrangement whereby the re- 
ligious services, which up to this period had been con- 
ducted mostly in Latin, were henceforth to be conducted 
in English. But the movement which promised most to 
the protestants, was a ane in the order of bishops. 

- The council of the late king had been about equally 
divided between the friends of the ancient, and the 
friends of the new ecclesiastical system. Along with 
such’ protestants as Cranmer and Cromwell, were associ- 
ated such bishops as Gardiner, Bonner and: Heath, who 
had the Catholic interest at heart, and who were active in 
resisting the revolutionary movements of the reformers. 
But soon after the accession of Edward, the Catholic 
bishops were ejected from the ecclesiastical offices ; and 
such earnest friends of the reformation as Ridley, Cover- 
dale and Hooper were appointed to the vacant places. 
With such coadjutors, Cranmer, who still retained the 
highest ecclesiastical office, moved forward in the work of 
reform’ at a somewhat rapid pace; and in 1551, about 
fifteen years = proclamation of the first creed, 
11 
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those articles of religion were completed which have ever 
since constituted the doctrine and ritual of the English 
church, The number of articles was forty-two, In the 
next reign they were reduced to thirty-nine, without mak- 
ing however any essential change. And hence, what is 
known at the present day as the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
English church, must be attributed to Cranmer and his 
protestant associates, in the reign of Edward the Sixth. 

The reformation of the Ecelesiastical Laws next en- 
gaged the attention of the bishops. The severity of the 
Catholic penalties was modified; and a substantial proof 
was given that the nation was making at least a slight 
progress in the humane sentiments, as well as in religious 
ideas and practices. Nevertheless, the reformed code, if 
to be judged by modern standards, must be deemed 
harsh and oppressive. We will here name four particu- 
lars as illustrative of the spirit and the measures of the 
bishops to whom the existing creed of the Episcopal 
church owes its origin. Infidelity was to be punished 
with death ; blasphemers and heretics were declared to be 
outlaws; the penalty for conjury, witchcraft, and idola- 
try was excommunication; and marriage within the Le- 
vitical degrees was prohibited. 

The progress of the reformation during the reign of 
iat was owing quite as much to the zeal of the 
protestant leaders as to the politic measures of the gov- 
ernment. Latimer, Ridley, and Hooper—memorable 
names in the history of the subsequent period of martyr- 
dom—were truly earnest men; and the boldness with 
which they denounced the popish practices, which the 
more moderate reformers, such as Cranmer, were dispos- 
ed to tolerate, greatly inflamed the public mind, and so 
gave an enthusiastic turn to the warfare, which, in various 
ways, was being waged against the dogmas and ceremo- 
nies of the ancient church. , 

The event, however, which, by its results, ereated the 
most hearty disgust with popery, was the accession of the 
‘6 Bloody Mary,” in 1503. The fury with which this 
bigoted woman pursued the friends of the new church ; 
the fires of Smithfield and Oxford, in which the greatest 
divines of the age gave the surest evidence of the sincer- 
ity of their convictions and the soundness of their piety ;: 
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and the malignity of the queen’s heart, which the church 
of Rome inflamed, but never rebuked,—all these things 
had their due effect on the mind of the nation. The pres 
diction of Latimer, in his words of encouragement to 
Ridley, while both were suffering in the fires of Oxford, 
‘Be of good cheer, brother; we shall this day kindle 
such a fire in England as, I trust in God, shall never be 
extinguished,”—was ‘fulfilled in so far that an aversion 
to the Catholic supremacy was instilled into the very blood 
and bone of the English nation. It is true,—and we 
may here rake the statement once for all,—that in giving 
the several procedures of the Anglican church a prefer- 
ence over those of the Catholic, but little can be said on 
the score of persecution. The practice of genuine tel- 
eration—which, in order to be such, must be extended to 
all forms of faith—-has never been réally adopted at any 
time, or by any sect; but in the time of which we have 
been speaking, not so much as the idea of toleration had 
ever been named. No sect, whether Catholic, Episco- 
pal, or Calvinistic, pretended that the inculeation of re- 
ligious error should, on any account, be permitted; no 
sect pretended that very severe punishment for heretical 
practices could be wrong or impolitic. And in point of 
fact, the persecutions which Elizabeth waged against the 
Catholics, were hardly less cruel and oppressive than 
those which disgraced the reign of her sister. But the 
‘‘ Marian persecution,’ as it is called, was distinguished 
for the rapidity of its progress, and for its martyrdoms of 
distinguished divines; and hence the evil was more pal- 
pable, and more certain to awaken the public to a sense 
of.its enormity and horror® During the five years of 
Mary’s unhappy reign, the people had seen the most emi- 
nent men in the kingdom—men pre-eminently distinguished 
for learning, piety and virtue—driven to the stake, with 
as little of compunction as cattle are driven to a butchery, 


8 As a familiar and marked illustration of the principle here implied, 
it will be remembered that when individuals belonging to the *‘ higher 
classes” of the community, became the victims of the witchcraft 
delusion in New England, the reaction immediately set in. Even 
fanaticism is a respecter of persons! The burning of such men as 
Cranmer and Ridley did more to disgust the people than could have 
oo effected by thé martyrdom of as many hundreds of “common 

lke.” 5 
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The legislative acts of Mary swept away nearly the 
entire body of the leading protestants, and with them the 
whole fabric of the Anglican church; but the effect of all’ 
was to lay the foundation of that church in the hearts of 
the great body of Englishmen to create for it not merely 
a preference, but an affection, which subsequent abuses 
and revolutions have never destroyed or materially im- 
paired. . 

At the accession of Elizabeth in 1558, a quarter of a 
century had elapsed since her father’s rupture with the 
head of the Catholic church. A generation had been 
reared, to some extent, under the influence of a prot- 
estant faith. The young men of the nation had never 
known what it was to feel a horror at the idea of inno- 
vating on the dogmas and rites of an ancient religion. 
The youthful blood of the nation gave strength and 
vigor to the reformation ; and Elizabeth, as the head of 
the restored Anglican church, justly felt that she was 
supported by the enthusiastic devotion of those who had 
just taken upon themselves the responsibilities of man- 
hood. 

With the firm establishment of the protestant church 
in England opens a new phase in its history. Up to the 
time of Elizabeth, it may be said to have struggled to 
preserve its existence—to have stood on the defensive, 
and to have exercised its best skill and persuasion to con- 
ciliate the foes it could not conquer. But with the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, the scene changes. Gradually, yet 
unmistakably, the Anglican church now assumes an aggres- 
sive attitude. In its weakness it had successfully resisted 
or evaded its enemies, but now, in its day of conscious 

ower, it turns upon them, and seeks their destruction. 

p to this time, the privilege of imprisoning, hanging, 
and burning heretics, had been, for most part, the pre- 
rogative of the Catholic; now the Catholic becomes the 
heretic, and, at the hands of the new polity, has an op- 
portunity to make an experimental acquaintance with 
the tortures he had so freely inflicted on others. Bloody 
inventions had returned to plague the inventors; and, in 
no great length of time, popish recusants and heretics 
filled the prisons of England. 

Two acts of parliament soon indicated the aggressive 
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measures of the government—those of the Supremacy 
and Uniformity. The first act required that every 
citizen should take an oath acknowledging the English 
sovereign to be the head of the church ; and the penalty 
of refusal was loss. of citizenship. This act bore ex- 
tremely hard on the conscientious Catholic, whom it called 
upon to repudiate a fundamental principle of his religion. 
The next statute imposed the English liturgy on all wor- 
shippers in the kingdom; and the use of any other was to 
be punished with loss of goods and chattels for the first 
offence, a year’s imprisonment for the second, and for the 
third, imprisonment for life; and a fine of one shilling 
was imposed for every instance of absence from the 
established protestant worship. The entire system of 
Catholic worship, in any manner whatever, was thus pro- 
hibited bylaw. And through the long reign of Elizabeth, 
the spirit. which prompted these statutes pursued the 
adherents of the ancient religion with merciless rigor. 
In our sketch of the Anglican church thus far, we have 
had occasion to speak of but two parties, the Catholic 
and the protestant. We come now to a third party, 
which though radically protestant, became hardly less 
antagonistic to the Anglican church than to the Catholic. 
We need not say that we refér to the Puritans. We shall 
not here attempt any thing like a sketch of this extraor- 
dinary class of religionists. We have already seen, that 
at the first framing of the new English church, there 
were those who looked upon its articles as conceding too 
much to the Catholic ritual. In our own day, readers of 
the English periodicals are familiar with the word “ dis- 
senters,” as expressive of a class of religionists compris- 
ing several distinct sects, who separate themselves from 
the English church established by law. But from the 
very day when king Henry’s bishops. put their signatures 
to the new creed, and thereby inaugurated the Anglican 
church, a spirit of dissent has been at work within its 
pale. While, however, the protestant party was small, 
and in constant danger at the hands of its Catholic. ene- 
mies, the voice of dissent was silent.. A common danger 
was a bond of union which held together discordant 
elements. While the persecuting Philip Second of Spain 
and the Netherlands was in the height of his power, and 
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threatened the entire re-establishment of the Roman 
church on the continent, and while Spanish armadas were 
fitting out against England with the avowed intention of 
crushing the new religion, the adherents of the reforma- 
tion could not afford the luxury of a quarrel among them- 
selves. But when the danger was passed—when the 
protestants were victorious on the continent, and all fear 
of a foreign invader was dissipated, the spirit of dissent 
found a voice; and henceforth the Puritan party, the 
pioneer dissenters, appear upon the stage of English his- 
tory. 

The Puritans were not at first a distinct sect. They 
were devoted members of the Anglican church; and 
their aim was to give the church more of a radical, anti- 
Catholic character than suited the schemes of those 
who were in more immediate alliance with the govern- 
ment. They complained at first of the ceremonial. The 
episcopal habit, the surplice, the corner-cap, and the 
tippet were popish, and had been the instruments of 
superstition. ‘They were badges of idolatry. They were 
the print and mark of the odious beast of Rome. It had 
been well if the church could have been satisfied with 
merely declining to yield to these complaints. Archbish- 
op Parker, at the time the head of the ecclesiastical body, 
has the credit of instigating the measures which, by seek- 
ing to enforce the episcopal habits on the Puritans, had 
the very natural effect of driving them into a position still 
more hostile. From mere opposition to the ‘ceremonial, 
the Puritan members of the church proceeded to attack 
its discipline. The spirit of dissent now denies the church 
the exclusive right to ordination and discipline, and puts 
forth the obnoxious proposition, that the people should 
choose their own pastor, without dictation or interference - 
at the hands of the ecclesiastical body. Saints’ days, 
Lent, and stated fasts are next denounced ; then the prac- 


tice of kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, and bowing at the 


name of Jesus. The disaffection spread over the king- 
dom; and a bill was brought into the lower-house of 
parliament to abolish the bulk of the start rites and 


ceremonies, and also for rejecting some of the Thirty- 


Nine Articles, 


The strength of the opposition appears in the fact, that 
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the bill, so far as regards the ceremonies, received a 
majority of votes. The arbitrary power of the govern- 
ment appears, however, in the further fact, that on hear- 
ing of the queen’s displeasure, the whole matter was drop- 
ped. Then came an admonition to the parliament, in 
which the Puritan leaders took various exceptions to the 
church service. One particular was against the praying 
that ‘all men may be saved.” Another particular was a 
complaint that Psalms were “ tossed in most places like 
tennis balls.” Cathedrals were called popish dens.’ 

As yet, however, the Puritan party had not become a 
distinct religious organization. Its opposition to the cere- 
monies and the discipline was not of a nature either to 
invite or compel its withdrawal from the Anglican church. 
It was soon, however, to take its position as a non-con- 
formist body. The source whence the bulk of doctrines 
and rites had been derived, compelled the devotees of 
the church-system to make constant appeals to antiquity ; _ 
and this necessity very naturally fostered Catholic ten- 
dencies in the expounding of the articles of religion. To 
counteract such tendencies, the Puritans insisted on affix- 
ing to the articles a particular interpretation-~an interpreta- 
tion which should give the creed a more radical and 
_ marked departure from the Romish rites and dogmas. 


9 We must here give a quotation from this singular document, in 
which the spirit and peculiar phraseology, no less than the measures 
of the Puritans, are quite conspicuous. ‘“ We should be long to tell 

our honors of Cathedral churches, the dens aforesaid of all loitering 
ubbers, where Master Oanons, and Vice-Master Canons, Master 
Prebendaries the greater, Master Petty Canon, or Canon the lesser, 
Master Chancellor of the church, Master Treasurer, or otherwise 


called Judas the purse-bearer, the chief chorister, singing-men (special 
favorers of religion), squeaking choristers, organ-players, gospellers, 
pean, pensioners, sextons, vergers, &c., live in great idleness, and 

ave their abiding. If you would know whence all these came, we 
can easily answer you, that they came from the pope, as out of the 
Trojan horse’s belly, to the destruction of God’s kingdom.” Soames’ 
Elizabethan Religious History. 

The principal advocate of this “admonition,”—by some thought to 
be its writer,—was Thomas Cartwright, a great name in the history of 
Puritanism in England. He had been forced to flee during the ascend- 
ency of Mary ; and as an exile at Geneva, the centre of the Calvinistic 
principles, or continental Puritanism, he imbibed the spirit, and became 


versed in the doctrines, which, on his return to England, made him a 
venerated leader of the Puritans. 
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To such an interpretation, however, the leading church 
men would not submit; and then the schism was. brought 
to a crisis. What was intended as an interpretation, be» 
came the nucleus of a new creed; the Puritans, who had 
only complained of the ceremonial and discipline, now 
directed their warfare against the doctrines of the Angli- 
can creed; and henceforth they appear in English history 
as a distinct ecclesiastical body, without the communion 
of the Anglican establishment. And now appears an 
anomalous state of parties indeed. The Puritans broke 
away from the church of England, because this church 
did not go sufficiently far in its opposition to the Cath+ 
olics; and because of this separation they became fellow 
sufferers with the Catholics as schismatics and heretics, 
and with them were made to bear the pains and penalties 
annexed to the acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, the 
statutes forbidding the use of any other than the English 
liturgy, and imposing a fine for non-attendance on the 
regular Sunday church-service! A remarkable illustra 
tion indeed of the adage, “ that extremes meet!” We 
need but add that Elizabeth was as relentless in her war- 
fare against the Puritans, as against the Catholics; in her 


arbitrary measures to compel uniformity, she favored one 
party no more than another. The Puritans denounced 
her as popish ; the Catholics denounced her as a rebel 
against the true church. She punished both Puritans and 


Catholics as schismatics. 


In our aim to be somewhat minute in sketching the 
origin, completion, and final establishment of the Anglican 
church, we have reserved no space for particulars touch- 
ing its succeeding history. We shall therefore indulge 
in but few remarks, and these of a very general character, 
with reference to its course, position, influence, and char- 
acter, during that portion of English history succeeding 
the reign of Elizabeth. The essential identification of 
the Church with the State—in the vital particular that the 
fortune of the one was the fortune of the other—prop- 
erly dates with the accession of the Prince of Orange as 
William the Third, at the close of the English revolution in 
1688. The eighty-five years from the death of Elizabeth 
to the time of William, constituted a checkered period in 
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the experience of the ecclesiastical polity. With the 
memorable and very considerable exceptions of the time 
of the Long Parliament and the Protectorate of Crom- 
well, the church managed to keep in the ascendency 
throughout these exciting years. But all this while it 
had two unrelenting foes, the Catholics and the Puritans, 
which arrayed against it two essentially distinct methods 
of attack. The Catholic opposition was covert, decep- 
tive, artful; it bribed the sovereign, it infected the bishops, 
it mystified statesmen, it duped large masses of the peo- 
ple. It was under such influences, that the articles 
of doctrine and ceremony were made to receive an in- 
terpretation which brought them nearer and nearer the 
essentials of the popish system; while the ecclesiastics 
were led to assume for the Anglican church powers and 
prerogatives which fell little short of a claim to infallibil- 
ity—prerogatives which had never entered the minds of 
the framers of the creed. In the pretensions of the famous 
Archbishop Laud—the remorseless too] and sycophant 
of the perfidious Charles the First—the English church 
was Catholic in almost every thing except the name. 
And here we may state, that the great Puseyite schism 
of the present day, which so seriously threatens to bring 
the Episcopal church back to the doctrines and practices 
of Rome, is merely a resuscitation, after the lapse of about 
two centuries, of the doctrines and interpretations of 
Laud and his coadjutors in the seventeenth century ; and it 
is a remarkable and significant fact, that Pusey, Newman, 
and other High-churchmen of the present day, in defend- 
ing such dogmas as Baptismal Regeneration, the Real Pres- 
enee, Eucharistic Sacrifice, Tradition, Church Authority, 
and Apostolical Succession—the cardinal points of what 
is technically called ‘“‘ Puseyism”—do not, as it would 
seem they must, make their appeal to Roman bishops 
and popes, but to that class of dignitaries in the English 
church of the seventeenth century, of whom Laud was 
the leader and type. There have in fact always been 
two parties in the church—one party striving to bring the 
establishment to greater accordance with Romanism, the 
other party striving in the opposite direction. And no 
sooner had the severe measures of Elizabeth thrown the 
Puritans out of the ecclesiastical communion, than the 
voL.xv. 12 
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new and extravagant pretensions of such prelates as Laud, 
started up a new spirit of dissent, to fill the vacuum 
which the secession of the Puritan body had produced. 
The opposing pretensions of the High-church party, and 
the Low-church party, of which so much is said and 
written in our day, are integral in the very life and con- 
stitution of the Anglican establishment; and in the 
- absence of any outward pret of conformity, they 
have characterized the whole history of the church. from 
the days of Henry the Eighth down to the present hour. 
The Puritan opposition to the church was wholly dis- 
similar to the perfidious and artful measures of the Cath- 
olic. The Puritans were bold, defiant, harsh in temper, 
rude in manhers, and, for most part, we must believe 
earnest and sincere. The allies of the church were the 
sovereign and the nobility ; the stronghold of the Puritans 
was the house of commons. The history of the Puritan 
parliaments is rich in details ;—we can but name its drift 
and issue,—the maintenance of popular rights against 
the arbitrary will of the king—the establishment of con- 
’ gtitutional monarchy in the person of William the Third, 
which form of government has proved the archetype of 
all the free governments which have since been estab- 
lished on the globe. 
' ‘We have much to be grateful for in the aggregate 
result of the ascendency of the English church; but a 
faithful scrutiny into the particulars of its whole history 
discovers many practices for which it must ever deserve 
the censure of mankind. With the exception of the 
noble firmness and Christian heroism of the Seven Bish- 
ops—the particulars whereof are familiar to every reader, 
of Macaulay—who withstood, and in the end trinamphed 
over, the tryannical measures of James the Second, the 
almost uniform practice of the ecclesiastical order has 
been to coincide with and sanction the schemes ‘of the 
English monarchs, without regard to the moral or politi- 
cal bearings of such a courss. It was perhaps obliged to 
humor the brutal tyranny of Henry the Eighth; it was 
submissive to the imperious will and oppressive measures 
of Elizabeth ; it encouraged the puerile yet detestable 
notion of the “ divine right of kings,” which came from 
the pedantic brain of James the First; it seconded the 
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dishonorable artifices of Charles the First to extort money 
from his subjects, without resort to parliament; it was 
not shocked at the immoralities following the restoration 
of the. Stuarts; with the anomalous exception of the 
conduct of the bishops before alluded to, it was servile 
and obsequious during the abominable reign of James 
the Second; it. was prompt to renounce the notion of 
“‘ passive submission ” to the will of the sovereign, when 
the issue of the English revolution of 1688 gave definite 
powers to the representatives of the people, and put a 
constitutional check to the exercise of arbitrary sway on 
the part of kings. 

What we have seen of the English Church in our own 
country, sufficiently illustrates the fact, that it is the genius 
of “ the establishment” to keep on good terms with those 
in power. Whatever may be thought of the duty and 
expediency of the ministers of other sects in the matter 
of taking a position, as religious teachers, on the agitating 
subject of American slavery, it would seem that there can 
be but one opinion as to the proper course of the clergy 
of the Episcopal church. Those who object to the prac- 
tice referred to, do so on the ground—whether a just 
ground or not we shall not now discuss—that it virtually 
involves the principle of the union of Church and State. 
But it is to be remembered that the union of Church and 
State is an essential, a central principle in the creed of 
the Episcopal church. The Churchman therefore seems 
to be bound by the distinguishing characteristic of his pro- 
fession of faith, to take a position on whatever question 
affects the condition and welfare of the State. We believe, 
however, that there is but a solitary instance in which a 
minister of the Episcopal communion has said a word 
against the institution of American slavery, and he, for 
so great an imprudence, was promptly ejected from his 
parish charge. The course of what is deemed duty on 
this subject is attended with danger ; and it has not char- 
acterized the usual practice of the members of the Angli- 
can church, to put their communion at any hazard for so 
paltry and fanatical a reason as a sense of duty. 

The unbending facts of history will not testify loudly 
in behalf of the positive moral influence of the Anglican 
church in moulding and tempering the social virtues. It 
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would indeed be unjust to expect of the early days of the 
establishment, as high-toned a public morality, as may be 
demanded under the greater light, profounder experience, 
and improved opportunities of the present century. But 
we have a right to expect that every religious body will 
at least be in advance of the general public—that the 
devotees of every creed will lead the masses of men in 
the exhibition of piety, and the inculcation and practice 
of virtue. It would be most unjust not to recognize the 
fact, that men of eminent piety, unsullied virtue, and 
manly purpose, have adorned the profession of the Angli- 
can creed. We are not to forget that conspicuous among 
the Church of England divines are noble examples of the 
Christian character. But taking into account the whole 
history of profession and practice in the English church, 
we do it no injustice when we say, that although it may 
have kept pace with it has never led the progress of public 
and private, of social and individual morality. 

It is but just in this connection to make mention of the 
fact, that nearly al] departments of literature, art and sci- 
ence, have been enriched by the researches and labors of 
the Church of England divines. And it argues not a 
little for comprehensiveness of intellect and catholicity of 
spirit, that while, in the department of theology the ser- 
vants of the church have not been backward in the recog- 
nition and defence of their peculiar tenets, their written 
productions have nevertheless invigorated the reason, 
informed the understandings, and warmed the hearts of 
readers from every sect and every profession. At this 
very day, when the Puseyite movement towards the 
superstitions of an ancient and hardly civilized age, gives 
such unfavorable omen to the future of the Church of 
England, it still remains true that in the productions of 
such writers as Whateley, and Jowett, this very church is 
giving the world the most earnest, nutritious, liberalizing, 
ennobling religious literature of the age. And in the 
matter of toleration, it must be confessed, that no other 
order is so free, so generous,—perhaps however we should 
add, so indifferent. In the Sermons of Robertson, lately 
youner in England and in this country, a Church of 

ngland clergyman has given the world a statement of 
principles and Christian intuitions, which will be far 
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more gratefully acknowledged by Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, than by the sects which make exclusive claim to 
the cognomen of evangelical. Whether, however, the 
promulgation of such enlarged sentiments is not at the 
expense of a marked inconsistency in view of the Thirty- | 
Nine Articles, may at least be considered an open ques- 
tion. But it is the Low-church party that must bear all 
the responsibility for whatever of toleration and liberality 
emanates from the Establishment. Such divines as Ar- 
nold and even Whateley have outgrown the theological 
garments which they still affect to wear; and their awk- 
ward attempts to fit the garment to the enlarged propor- 
tions, reminds us of the folly authoritatively censured 
more than eighteen centuries ago: ‘‘ No man putteth a 
iece of new cloth into an old garment; for that which 
is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment, and the 
rent is made worse.” At the same time it is to be said, 
that religious and theological growth is always at the 
expense of consistency ; as we see illustrated by the con- 
troversy now raging in this country between the two 
branches of the Calvinistic church. We cannot fail to 
see that such mén as Park and Bushnell are immeasura- 
bly in advance of their more consistent brethren, and are 
for this reason at logical variance with the creed which 
both parties profess to serve. 
With reference to the future of the Anglican church, 
it becomes us to say but little. It has survived too many 
shocks, has triumphed over too many obstacles to warrant 
the expectation, that it is destined to expire under the 
influences that now assail it. We may confidently say, 
that in this country it is not destined to achieve very im- 
portant results. Its spirit, creed and history are monar- 
chical ; its inevitable tendencies are unfriendly to repub- 
lican institutions, and to that individuality of feeling, 
thought and action, which is characteristic of the American 
people, and which must temper and diregt at least the 
immediate future of our national experience. G.H. E. 


12* 





Miracles. 


Art. IX. 
Miracles. 


Tuts article is not intended to be a thorough discussion 
of the subject named. The writer feels his incompetency 
to engage in such a work. But‘he is not without hope 
that the suggestions which follow may lead some person 
of greater ability to pursue the consideration of the im- 
portant topic thus humbly introduced. 

One of the biographers of our Saviour, deeply impressed 
with the miraculous works which he had witnessed, and 
in view of the end to which such works were wrought, 
was led to say, after having given a long record, ‘‘ And 
many other signs (or miracles) truly did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in this 
book. But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye might have life through his name.”?! The things here 
mentioned were the signs, wonders or miracles which the 
Son of God wrought, during his brief sojourn on earth, 
in the presence of his disciples and before the assembled 
multitudes of his countrymen. All of these wonderful 
works have not been placed upon record by the faithful 
men who beheld his glory, and “were eye-witnesses of 
his majesty.” But many of these things have been writ- 
ten, that we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God. . 

The fact and the purpose of our Lord’s miracles are 
here plainly stated. And in view of this statement, is it 
not manifest that the man who denies the miracles written 
in the New Testament, at the same time denies that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God? If we are not greatly 
mistaken, one of the main pillars in the fair Temple of 
Christianity consists of miracles. And we are well per- 
suaded that if every thing of a miraculous nature were 
discarded from the gospel system, the whole superstruc- 
ture of Christianity would speedily fall into ruins. We 
have ever felt a kind of dread of the labors and influence 


1 John xx. 30, 31. 
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of men who seem reverently to profess faith in the Son of 
-God, but who at the same time strive to divest his religion 
of all its wonderful characteristics, and to bring it down 
to an ignoble level with the various devices of sages, 
philosophers and moralists in different ages of the world. 
It is more honest and manly to reject an entire system of 
religion, than to feign a regard for its sanctity while 
ignoring its essential facts, and covertly working to under- 
mine its very foundations. A bold and consistent opposer 
is worthy of some respect; but an enemy professing 
friendship is contemptible in the eyes of all just men. 
And if we do not misjudge the signs of the times, there 
is near at hand a sifting process, that will shake out from 
the nominal church of Christ certain unfaithful men, who 
have set up the abomination that maketh desolate, and 
who stand in the holy place where they ought not. Free- 
dom of thought and liberty of speech on all subjects may 
be well enough. We live in a free country, and no man 
is to be restrained in the utterance of his convictions. 
But honest men will not always be satisfied with smooth 
professions of Christianity on the part of those who avow 
their disbeliefof the fundamental truths of the gospel of 
Christ. If Jesus Christ was not the Son of the living 
God, begotten of the Holy Ghost; and if he possessed no 
superhuman power over the elements of nature and the 
minds of men, his pretensions were all false, and his 
religion is a cheat! There can be, it seems to us, no 
middle ground upon which we can possibly stand. If 
Christ’s religion is true, he wrought miracles; if he 
wrought no miracles, his religion is not true. 

The institution of the Mosaic law was attended with 
marvellous displays of divine power and glory; and the 
chosen leader of Israel was enabled to perform many 
wonderful works among the people in attestation of his 
authority and doctrine. And when a new and more 
excellent dispensation of religion was about to be estab- 
lished in the world, its great Founder fully attested the 
divinity of his mission by the ‘ miracles, and wonders, 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst of the 
people.”? He gave sight to the blind; unstopped the 


9 Acts; ii. 22% 
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ears that were deaf; imparted health and strength to the 
sick and infirm, and inspired the dead with the energies 
of returning life. All these things he did as surely as he 
was sent of God, and the truth of Heaven was in him. 
And while every wonder-working impostor has performed 
his pretended miracles in secret, or in the presence of his 
deluded followers, Jesus wrought his wonderful works 
in the open light of day, and in the midst of his crafty and 
-eagle-eyed foes. He sought no concealment from public 
scrutiny. And so notorious were his miracles that even 
his adversaries could not deny them. Men who had been 
healed of their maladies, or delivered from the dominion 
of death, stood boldly forth among the people as living 
witnesses of the divine power of Immanuel. Knowing 
that a denial of his works would avail nothing, the only 
subterfuge of his enemies was to attribute ‘his mighty 
deeds to the strange agency of a malignant spirit! But 
their cunning devices all failed ; and. so irresistibly con- 
vincing was the evidence of truth furnished by miracles, 
that ‘‘a great company of the priests’? themselves became 
obedient to the faith of the gospel.® 

There are many persons, however, who profess to 
admire the morality of the Christian system, and to cher- 
ish sentiments of the highest veneration for its illustrious 
Founder, who nevertheless deny that our Lord possessed 
and exercised any truly miraculous power. «This denial 


seems to be predicated of different reasons. The earliest 


enemies of the Cross made short work of the whole mat- 


ter, and alleged that Jesus was in close league with the 
prince of devils, and cast out demons through his agency. 
Others have rashly rejected the belief of miracles, because 


they never knew nor sought to understand the evidences 


by which the miracles of the New Testament are sup- 


ported. And still others have attempted to oppose their 
own philosophy to the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
and in the foolishness of their own wisdom they have pro- 


nounced the belief of miracles unreasonable and absurd, 
and even declared that a miracle is an utter impossibility ' 


This latter class is perhaps the most numerous at the 
present day. Most men desire to be considered philoso- 


8 Acts, vi. 7, 
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phers ; and any species of skepticism bearing the impos- 
ing name of philosophy, is sure to find adherents. both 
among men of learning and those to whom a little learn- 
ing has proved a dangerous thing. 

But it-seems:to us that persons who reject faith in the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, on the ground 
that such faith is unreasonable, do not thereby establish 
any just claims to superior wisdom. We are quite inclined 
to think that their skepticism mainly originates in an 
entire misapprehension of the whole matter. What is a 
miracle? It is important that we should clearly under- 
stand the term in question, that we may know just what 
it is about which we are disputing. Perhaps a right ap- 
prehension of the subject in debate would go far towards 
removing differences by which we seem to be separated 
from one another, and show that the contest, in many 
instances at least, has been blindly and ignorantly waged. 
Such we believe to be the fact. We therefore desire, in 
some small way to aid in the proper elucidation of the 
subject in hand. 

What then is a miracle? Shall we be told that it 
means any wonderful work above human comprehension ? 


If this be the true definition, may we not at once urge the 
question, Does reason limit the belief of the human mind 
to that which we can comprehend ? Surely, we all believe 
many things which we have no power to understand. 
The circulation of the blood in the human system is a 


truly wonderful fact; and the suspension of our mental 


faculties during sleep is utterly incomprehensible. We 
are believers in the infinity of space, and we are wont to 
consider such. belief as compatible with right reason. 
But no human philosophy pretends to understand what 


is meant by space stretched out on all sides without 
bounds.. And we all believe that the human race had.a 


beginning. But not one of us can understand how the 
first man was moulded into form and inspired with life. 


Concerning these things we are as ignorant as the worms 
of the dust. And yet reason allows us to believe that 


space is infinite, and that the human race must have 
begun to exist. 

From these and many other considerations that will 
readily suggest. themselves.to the mind of the reader, it 
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follows, that:if a miracle means some marvellous work 
above human comprehension, all men of every variety of 
faith must believe in miracles. And surely reason does 
not require that we should repudiate the miracles of 
Christ, because of our inability to understand them, and 
at the same time compel us to believe many other things 
which no man pretend§ to understand. 

But it is quite probable that the definition thus given is 
not satisfactory to all parties. Perhaps the most formida- 
ble philosophical opposer would choose to express his 
views after the following manner: “ My definition of a 
miracle is far different from that which you have stated. 
I readily admit that we may reasonably believe many | 
things which we cannot understand. But I conceive a 
miracle to mean some wonderful work performed in 
violation of the established laws of nature. I believe that 
seed cast into the earth and warmed by the sun and 
moistened by the rains of heaven, will vegetate, and in 
due time produce a harvest. I cannot explain precisely 
how it is that grain germinates in the earth; but I still 
know what effects are produced upon it by nature, opera- 
ting according to fixed and uniform laws. But I do not 
believe that five small loaves and a few little fishes could 
be made to satisfy the hunger of five thousand people; 
or that water, without any foreign mixture, could be 
instantly converted into wine. I hold that no effect can 
be produced contrary to the laws of nature. And Iam 
therefore compelled, as a reasonable man, to withhold 
belief in all miracles, not excepting those said to have 
been wrought by the Son of God.” 

Such is the definition commonly given of a miracle; 
and such we believe is the reasoning of most skeptics on 
this subject. David Hume, the distinguished historian 
and philosopher, says: ‘‘ A miracle is a violation of the 
laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable experience 
has established these laws, the proof against a miracle, 
from the very nature of the*fact, is as entire as any argu- 
ment from experience can possibly be imagined.” * And 
again he says: “ A miracle may be accurately defined, a 
transgression of a law of nature by a particular volition 


4 Hume's Essays, Vol. ii. p. 122. 
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of the Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible 
agent.”’® Gibbon, also, in speaking of the causes that 
accelerated the diffusion of Christianity in the early ages, 
and finally led to the overthrow of the Roman Empire, 
and the triumphant establishment of the Christian church, 
says: ‘The supernatural gifts which even in this life 
were ascribed to the Christians above the rest of man- 
kind, must have conduced to their own comfort, and very 
frequently to the conviction of infidels. Besides the 
occasional prodigies, which might sometimes be éeffeeted 
by the immediate interposition of the Deity, when he 
suspended the laws of nature for the service of religion, the 
Christian church, from the time of the apostles and their 
disciples, has claimed an uninterrupted succession of 
miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of vision, and of 
prophecy, the power of expelling demons, of healing the 
sick, and of raising the dead.”° The same author still 
further says: “ During the age of Christ,-of his apostles, 
and of their first disciples, the doctrine which they preach- 
ed was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame 
walked, the blind saw, the sick were healed, the dead 
were raised, demons were expelled, and the laws of 
nature were frequently suspended for the benefit of the 
church.”? Nor is this definition of a miracle confined to 
. those whose minds have been unhappily affected with the 
spirit of skepticism, as was the case in regard to both 
Hume and Gibbon. But many Christian mem have inju- 
diciously, as we believe, sanctioned this definition of a 
miracle. Calmet says: ‘‘ Miracle, a sign, wonder, pro- 
digy. ‘These terms are commonly used in Scripture to 
denote an action, event, or effect, superior (or contrary) 
to the general and established laws of nature.” Buck 
tells us that a “ miracle, in its original sense, is a word of 
the same import with wonder ; but in its usual and more 
appropriate signification, it denotes an effect contrary to 
the established constitution and course of things, or a | 
sensible deviation from the known laws of nature.” To 
these may be added the statement of Horne, in the follow- 
ing words: “A miracle is an effect or event contrary to 

the established constitution or course of things, or a sensi- 


5 Note, K. 6 Rome, Vol. i. p. 264. Tp, 288, 
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ble ‘suspension or controlment of, or deviation from, the 
known laws of nature, wrought either by the immediate 
act, or. by the assistance, or by ‘the permission of God} 
and accompanied with’a previous notice or declaration 
that it is performed according to the purpose and by the 
power of God, for the proof or evidence of some particu- 
lar doctrine, or in attestation of the authority or divine 
mission of some particular person.” ® 

Now, in view of such authorities it may be thought 
somewhat presumptuous for the writer to raise any doubts 
touching the correctness of ‘the definition thus given ofa 
miracle. But even at the risk of incurring this charge, 
we would beg leave to ask, how does any man know that 
a miracle, which in its original sense means simply a 
wonder, signifies an action or effect ‘contrary to the estab- 
lished constitution of things, and in violation of the laws 
of nature? Do the Scriptures so much as intimate that 
our Lord founded his religion on earth, and attested its 
truth among men, by infractions of the great laws which 
govern the universe? And were the things recorded by 
the Evangelists written that we might believe that Jesus 
repeatedly violated the statutes of nature’sGod? Surely 
we can find ‘no Scripture authority for any such belief; 
and we must be allowed most seriously to question the 
correctness of this definition of a miracle. 

It would not be strange if we should greatly err with 
reference to the subject in hand. We desire to speak 
with becoming modesty. But we must still claim the 
right freely to express. our honest conviction that every 
wonderful work that our Saviour performed on earth, 
was wrought in strict conformity to the established consti» 
tution of things, and by means of the proper operations of 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of God. We believe, 
indeed, that all his miracles were provided for by the 
great Ruler of the universe, with the same unerring cer- 
tainty that provisions were at first made for the perpe- 
tuity of seed-time and harvest. But it was not consistent 
with the divine plan that the marvellous works performed 
by our Lord, and in his name, should frequently occur, 
and thus entirely lose their wonderful character. They 
were wrought at particular. times, and for specific pur- 


8Introduction, Vol. i. p. 93. 
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poses; and they have been written “that we might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing we might have life through his name.” 

The meaning intended may be ‘clearly brought before 
the mind of the reader by the following simple illustration : 
A company of Europeans, furnished with modern fire - 
arms, on an exploring voyage, unexpectedly land on 
a barbarous island, where gunpowder has never been 
known. They meet with fierce opposition at the hands 
of the savage inhabitants, and find it necessary for their 
own protection to resort at once to measures of violence. 
Words will not still the rising storm; and nothing but 
bullets will defend the lives of the adventurous voyagers. 
The fierce tug of war draws nigh, and there is né way to 
avoid the bloody contest. And now the terrible work of 
slaughter begins. Look, then, and see how one man 
after another falls before the deadly musket, and you will 
behold what, to those islanders, is as great a miracle as 
any of the wonderful works recorded in the New Testa- 
ment appears to us. They see the flash of the powder, 
and they hear the report of the gun; but what it is that 
causes their fellows to fall around them in death, is far 
above their comprehension. They are acquainted with 
no laws, the operation of which will send forth froma 
small piece of iron an unseen instrument of death. It is 
to them a perfect miracle. The wonderful work that so 
much astonished them, is not only incomprehensible, but 
it clearly seems to be in utter violation of the laws of 
nature. it moreover stands opposed to their whole ex- 
perience, and to that of all their fathers as far back as 
the-memory of man can run. They must therefore be- 
lieve that it proceeded from superhuman power. 

Now, let us suppose that after this great work is 
wrought, the fact is testified and recorded by a great 
number of sensible and honest eye-witnesses, who could 
have no possible motive to deceive, and is transmitted to 
their posterity. Should we probably consider it a strong 
evidence of sound judgment and good sense for one of 
their children, equally ignorant of nature’s laws with 
themselves, to rise. up and declare that such a work, 
being opposed to their whole experience, and in violation 
of the laws of nature, could never have been performed, 

VOL. XV. 13 
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but that the whole story is a sheer fabrication? We 
should all at once say: This individual may love what 
he is pleased to call philosophy, but he surely manifests 
neither right reason nor good sense in opposing his judg- 
ment to the well-attested matters of fact; and in refusing 
to believe the history of an event merely because his 
nn never happened to witness any thing of the 

Ind. : 

The story told of the Dutch navigator, in his visit 

to an Indian prince, furnishes a still better iHlustration 
of the ‘subject under consideration. We may not give 
this story in all its details:.as originally related, but we 
feel confident that the following presents the substance 
and meaning. The Dutchman narrated many marvellous 
things relating to his own country, and the astonished 
ruler readily believed the wonderful statements as they 
were laid before him. “But at last the Dutchman declared 
that in his country, during the winter solstice, water 
becomes so cold and hardened on the surface that men 
and even oxen with loaded carts can safely walk all over 
great rivers. “ Now,” said the enraged prince, ‘1 know 
that all the accounts that you have given me are lies, for 
such a thing is utterly impossible!” The story about the 
ice contradicted the whole “ firm and unalterable expe- 
rience” of the: Indian and of all his people, and seemed 
to involve the most palpable violation of the established 
laws of nature. And therefore the story was not believed, 
but pronounced an impossibility! How does the famous 
argument of Hume from experience, stand in view of 
this fact of history ? It is instantly branded as a sophism 
and a fallacy. Hume’s treatment of this very story is so 
remarkable that we are induced to present it here. He 
says: “ The Indian prince, who refused to believe the first 
relations concerning the effects of frost, reasoned justly ; 
and it naturally required very strong testimony to engage 
his assent to facts that arose from a state of nature with - 
which he was unacquainted, and which bore so little 
analogy to those events of which he had had constant and 
uniform experience. Though they were not contrary to 
his experience, they where not conformable to it.”” Here, 
then, was no “ violation of the laws of nature,” but cer- 
tain facts that arose from a state of nature with which the 
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Indian happened not to be acquainted. And why may: 
we not say the same of the miracles of Christ? Could 
they not arise from a state of nature unknown to us, with- 
out being thought to involve ‘‘a violation of the laws of 
nature?” And if the facts referred to were not contrary 
to the experience of the prince, though lacking conformi- 
ty thereto, why should the miracles of the New Testament 
at this day be considered contrary to our experience ? 
Surely they are no more opposed to our “ firm and unal- 
terable experience,” than were the facts related by the 
voyager, to the experience of the Indian prince and of all 
his countrymen. Hence it plainly appears, that ‘‘ our firm 
and unalterable experience,” instructive as we may sup- 
pose it to be, does not accurately define all facts arising 
out of every state of nature. It is possible that there are 
throughout God’s universe many natural operations which 
our great experience, firm and unalterable as it is, has 
not yet entirely found out ! 

But it would seem that Hume was not satisfied with 
his argument; for he afterwards attempts to fortify it, but, 
we think, without success. Let the reader carefully scan 
his words and weigh his logic. He says: “No Indian, 
it is evident, could have experience that water did not 
freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature in a situ- 

ation quite unknown to him; and it is impossible for him 
to tell, a priori, what will result from it. It is making a 
new experiment, the consequence of which is always 
uncertain. One may sometimes conjecture from analogy 
what will follow, but still this is but conjecture. And it 
must be confessed, that, in the present state of freezing, 
the event follows contrary to the rules of analogy, and is 
such as a rational Indian would not look for. ‘The oper- 
ations of cold upon water are not gradual, according to 
the degrees of cold ; but whenever it comes to the freez- 
ing point, the water passes in a moment from the utmost 
liquidity to perfect hardness. Such an event, therefore, 
_may be denominated extraordinary, and requires a pretty 
strong testimony to render it credible to people in a warm 
climate ; but still it is not miraculous, nor contrary to 
uniform experience of the course of nature in cases where 
all the circumstances are the same. The inhabitants of 
Sumatra have always seen water fluid in their own cli- 
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mate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be deemed 
a prodigy ; but they never saw water in Muscovy during 
the winter ; and therefore they cannot reasonably be pos- 
itive what would there be the consequence.”® Here, 
we think, it may admit of some doubt as to whether the 
astute Scotchman argues in favor of his own views of a 
miracle, or in opposition thereto. If, in. cold climates, 
nature may be placed in a situation quite unknown to the 
sun-burnt Indian, why could not this same nature be put 
in subjection to the Son of God, to whom all power in 
heaven and earth was given, and all this without violating 
any law? But “the present case of freezing,” though 
declared to ‘follow contrary to the rules of analogy,” 
is still pronounced to be not “contrary to uniform experi- 
ence of the course of nature in cases where all the circum- 
stances are the same.” Indeed! But whoamong us, with 
all our experience, can make out “ the course of nature” 
under all circumstances, any more than ‘ the inhabitants 
of Sumatra” can tell what nature is capable of doing in 
climates colder than theirown? And if freezing, to such 
inhabitants, is not ‘“ contrary to uniform experience of the 
course of nature in cases where all the circumstances are 
the same,” may we not well say that the miracles of 
Christ would not seem opposed to such experience in us, 
if all the circumstances were the same? But the miracles 
are such to us for the very reason that we do not know 
all the circumstances. Suéh works are above and beyond 
our present comprehension.. They cannot be demon- 
strated by any process known to man. But they are 
appeals to our faith. They have been written that we 
might believe. 

The miracles of our Saviour, recorded in the New 
Testament, were wrought among a people who had never 
witnessed such wonderful works; and they could not be 
explained by any philosophy that was known among men. 
After the lapse of many centuries these things appear - 
quite as mysterious as they did in the beginning. And 
so, we doubt not, they will continue to appear to all the 

enerations of our race who shall yet live upon the earth. 
hese things will never be demonstrated to mortal senses, 
though they will ever continue to exercise the faith of the 


9 Note, I. 
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human soul. In that higher realm of being where we shall 
know even as we shall also be known, it is reasonable to 
believe that all mysteries will be solved, and all wonders 
be made plain. But the fact that such miracles were per- 
formed by the Son of God, has been abundantly attested 
by @ great cloud of credible witnesses, whose veracity no 
man can reasonably question. It plainly appears that no 
other consideration than truth itself could have induced 
those witnesses to bear testimony to this great fact of 
their risen and glorified Redeemer. Instead of being 
influenced by the prospect of gain, they had before them 
the loss of all things earthly—the terrors of legalized per- 
secution, and the horrors of a dreadful death. Because 
we did not live in their day, and see those wonderful 
works which they saw, does it become us to affirm that 
they were either arrant impostors, or else the.dupes of 
deception? The unfairness and vulgarity of a Paine 
may thus speak ; but we know that such is not the lan- 
guage of modest reason and honest common sense. 

All the miracles recorded in the New Testament, 
although entirely above our comprehension, we believe to 
have been wrought in strict conformity to the éstablished 
laws of nature, which we say again are the laws of God. 
We know something of the common process by which 
wine is made, and we are sure that its basis is water. 
But for us to affirm that water was never converted into 
wine by any other means, but that all the hidden forces 
having reference to this fluid are entirely exhausted in. 
the ordinary process, and that, therefore, our Saviour did 
not make wine, in a way different from that which we 
know, at the marriage of Cana in Galilee, only betrays 
our ignorance and presumption. We really know nothing 
of the subject. But we may well conclude that the 
resources of God’s empire are unbounded. For ought 
that we know, there may be a thousand other ways of 
changing water into wine, besides the common process, 
and even besides that which Jesus employed in Cana of 
Galilee. God gave him unlimited power. That power 
could wield such forces of nature as our poor and blind 
philosophy has no ability to grasp. A law may be defined 
to.be an expression of the Divine will, or, any method 
which God adopts to manifest his power. ‘To talk, there- 

* 
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fore, of his performing any work through the violation or 
suspension of law, we cannot but regard as a great mis- 
take; while-to speak of his doing things by methods un- 
known to us, seems to be entirely proper. And true 
philosophy will teach us to speak with great caution in 
reference to things with which we happen to be wholly 
unacquainted. ‘There may be many laws of nature which 


the purposes of this life do not require that we should 
understand—which rise above all our boasted philosophy 
—and which, therefore, we do not see and trace in their 
operations all around us. Nothing can exceed the vanity 
and presumption of that man who claims to understand 
all the natural operations of things, and who boldly pro- 
nounces whatever his little mind cannot understand, an 
absurdity and a falsehood. As well might the “ Indian 
prince,” before referred to, have declared the absurdity 
and falsehood of the belief that water could become hard 
enough for men and animals to walk upon it as upon 


solid ground. Lazarus might have been raised from the 
dead by a simple operation of a law of God which we 
do not understand, and which it is not necessary that 
man should ever know in the present state of being. We — 
do not know all things; and to assert that the wonderful 


works ascribed to our Lord could not have been wrought 


by the mighty power of him who built the universe, may 

evince a very daring spirit, but it surely proves nothing. ~ 
The whole matter, then, the reader will perceive, rests 

upon the credibility of the witnesses who have testified of 


these things, in connection with the moral purity of our Sav- 
tour, and thé well known character of his religion. The 


impossibility of a miracle, properly defined, is entirely 
out of the question. Considering the character and amount 
of evidence by which the actual occurrence of miracles 


is proved, we are bound as reasonable beings to believe 


the fact; and in thus believing the whole truth, we may 
experience something of that life which we ‘live by the ~ 
faith of the Son of God.’? Who are these witnesses ? 


‘and what is their character? Hume says: “ We enter- 


tain a suspicion concerning any matter of fact, when the 


witnesses contradict each other; when they are few, or 
of a doubtful character ; when they have an interest in 
what they affirm ; when they deliver their testimony with 
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« 
hesitation, or, on the contrary, with too violent assevera- 

tions.” 1° . All this is well said. How stands the matter 
with reference to the biographers of the Son of God ? 
Have they ttn into glaring and suicidal contradictions ; 
one ctying, Lo, here, and another Lo, there, and present: 
ing before us a confused and senseless history, unworthy 
to be respected by tational minds? The miracle of 
Christ’s resutection was no very trifling matter. Were 
the “ five hundred brethren,” !! who saw him at once after 
he was risen, “few?” and were they, probably, “ofa 
doubtful character?” Were the multitudes in Jerusa- 
lem and in the regions roundabout, who witnessed the 
mighty deeds of Jesus, such as no man could perform, 


an insignificant number of obscure ang unknown persons, 
though embracing many of the priests of the land? Had 
the faithful men who put in jeopardy every earthly good 
and even life itself, by the testimony which they bore to 
the Saviour’s wonderful works, any worldly “ inéerest in 


what they affirmed?” Did they manifest any remarka- 


ble “ hesitation” in at once publicly testifying in the very 
place where the Son of God gave sight to the blind and 
life to the dead ? Or, were they ‘“‘ too violent in assever- 
ation’? when the people marvelled at their ‘ boldness,” 


and could not resist or gainsay their testimony? In a 


word, do the witnesses of Christ's miracles belong to 
either of the classes described by the carping skeptic, as 
being incompetent to give evidence, and unworthy of 
credence ? Let reason and conscience give the answer. 


There has been published within a few years, by a Mr. 
Flint, 4 small book, entitled The Art of Being Happy.” 


This -book is not in our possession; but we give an 
extract from its preface, at second-hand, not doubting that 
it has been correctly transcribed. The writer says: 


“The providence in which I believe, supposes no exceptions, 


infringements or violations of the universal plan of the divine 
government. Miracles only seem such to us, because we see 
but a link or two in the endless chain of that plan. An ingeni- 


ous mechanician constructs a clock, which will run many years, 
and only once in the whole period strike an alarm-bell. It is a 


miracle to those who comprehend not that it was a part of the 
original plan of the mechanician. May we not with more prob- 


10 Essay on Miracles. "aye 11 1 Cor, xv. 6 
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© 
ability adopt the same reasoning, in relation to the recorded 
miracles, as a part of the original plan of the Eternal?” 


Aécording to this rational view, which we most cordially 
adopt, without caring to know any thing of the man who 
gave it, God never departs from his “ original plan,” and 
never violates the laws of that nature which his own wis 
dom has constituted. But miracles are such to us simply 
because of our inability to gee all the links “ in the endless 
chain of that plan.” : 

If it should here be objected that according to the 
views thus presented, miracles must be regarded as an 
appeal to our ignorance, we readily admit the fact. But 
is this a real objection ? Could there be a miracle to us, 
but for our ignoranée ? And such appeals are not very 
uncommon in the Scriptures. The Lord said to Job out 
of the whirlwind, ‘‘ Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ? declare, if thou hast understand- 
ing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 
or who hath stretched the line upon it ? Whereupon are 
the foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid the corner- 
stone thereof?”!? Again, ‘ Canst thou by searching 
find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection?” ® St. Paul also asks these significant 
questions, having reference to this very ignorance: “ For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his counsellor?” '* And in the same connection 
he assures us that God’s judgments are unsearchable, and 
his ways past finding out. All these things are indeed 
appeals to our ignorance. And it is profitable for us to 
understand how little we do know. We are thus taught 
humility, and made to realize the necessity of asking 
wisdom of Him who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not. 

Christianity is not wholly a matter of intellectual con- 
viction. We walk by faith, not by sight. The great — 
purpose for which the wonderful works of Christ have 
been written, has already been stated. We need hardly 
say that throughout the New Testament the utmost impor- 
tance is attached to faith in Christ the Son of God. 
This faith is declared to be the cause of salvation, and 
the power that gives true life to the soul of man. But . 


18 Job, xxxviii. 13 1b, xi. M4 Romans, xir 34, 
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surely it embraces something more than the conviction of 
the understanding that a distinguished personage, called 
Jesus of Nazareth, appeared in Judea about eighteen 
hundred years ago, and labored to reform the habits and 
to improve the moral condition of his countrymen; but 
that in the benevolent endeavor to prosecute this work he 
lost his life. All this may be believed, and the heart of 
man still remain unblest with a saving arf life-giving 
faith in the Son of God. The true Christian believes-that 
Jesus was the Messiah, promised unto the fathers of his 
people—that he came into the world to teach us the way 
of duty, and to show unto us the path of life—and that, 
having finished his work on earth, he returned to his 
Father and our Father, that he might thus inspire our 
souls with blessed and comforting hopes of our future and 
immortal destiny. We are to look upon him as the like- 
ness of the invisible God, and place him constantly before 
our minds as the great Mediator, when we bow in hum- 
ble devotion to the great Father of all spirits. 

The faith of the true Christian, then, is not a cold and 
dry abstraction, with which the intellect alone is con- 
cerned ; but a living and operative principle, that works 
like leaven in the meal, until the bright image of the 
Saviour is formed within. He draws the meat and drink 
of his spirit from this faith, and here finds the sustenance 
that gives vigor and strength to the inner man. He lives, 
not by bread alone—not by the mere productions of 

‘earth, and the gratification of animal appetites—but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God! 
And such is his confidence in the God of his salvation, 
and such the purity and blessings of his soul, that he is 
able to say, with the rejoicing apostle, “ But though 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day.’ 

The cross may be a stumbling-block to the unbelieving 
Jew, and foolishness to the wise Greek; but to those who 
feel and enjoy the power of ‘the Christian faith, Christ is 
the wisdom of God and the power of God. The religion 
of Jesus Christ is God’s highest gift to the world. Rea- 
der, let us cherish its faith and its hope as the comfort and 
support of the soul throughout life. And with hearts 
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purified by the spirit of grace and truth, let us endeavor 
ever to walk worthily of the high vocation wherewith we 
have been called ; and happiness will attend us in life, 
and peace, the last end of the good man, will shed its 
holy charm over the spirit when flesh and heart shall fail 
in death. A. M. 


Arr. X. 
The Intolerance of the Puritan, Church of New England. 


The Puritan Commonwealth: An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts, in its Civil and.Ecclesiastical Relations, 
from its Rise to the Abrogation of the First Charter. Together with 
some General Reflections on the English Colonial Policy, and on the 
Character “ Puritanism. By the late Peter Oliver, of the Suffolk 


Bar. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1856. 8vo. pp. 502. 


Ir is not our purpose to enter upon a general review of 
the book before us. We wish to consider it only so far 
as it treats of the Intolerance of the Puritan Church of 
New England. To this topic Mr. Oliver has devoted a 
special chapter of his elaborate essay. But the whole 
work is an excessively severe and unsparing assault 
upon the Puritans. The author writes from a view the 
most hostile to them. He shows himself at the outset to 
be an adorerof prelacy and monarchy. In the first line 
of the book, Charles the First of England is called “ the 
martyr,” and the chapter closes with an invocation of our 
gentle thoughts for the memory of him who “ was called 
upon to struggle for his crown over the tottering ramparts 
of thé church.” William of Orange is characterized as 
a ‘‘usurper,” and Cromwell as “that hero of hypocrisy 
and treason, defying God and man.” So intense are 
Mr. Oliver’s prejudices against the Puritans, that they 
appear on every page in, so undisguised a form as to put 
the reader at once upon his guard, and make him dis- 
trustful of the accuracy of his statements. But his facts 
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are not generally to be denied. There are unfortunately 
too many facts of the kind he has given us; and it only 
required the false coloring and misconstruction of a hos 
tile mind to make the Puritans appear chargable with 
the greatest inconsistency and the most: outrageous 
oppression. We are willing to hear the ¢ruth about the 
New England fathers; but we want no ill-natured cen- 
sures, or over-wrought laudations of them. It would, 
perhaps, be in better taste for a descendant of theirs to 
‘lavish upon his ancestors indiscriminate praise, than to 
write or speak of them only in terms of ridicule and 
detraction. But they are greatly wronged by either 
mode of treatment. For years past it has been custom- 
ary on all possible occasions for our public speakers to 
display the richness of their fancy and the brillianey of 
their rhetoric, in exaggerated tributes to the remembrance 
of our ancestors. The subject itself is in danger of 
becoming ridiculous. Prejudice, moreover, has been 
excited, and detraction aroused. It is better that the 
truth appear, though this be not alavays what we would 
desire it should be. 

We shall make no attempt to follow out in detail Mr. 
Oliver’s statements. He starts with misstating the penne 
motives of the Puritans, and setting up a wrong standar 
of judgment. He does not attempt to go back to their 
own age and endeavor to see things as they saw them. 
It is hard to place ourselves in their position. A won- 
derful change have these two centuries wrought. This 
is an age of humane and liberal views; that was an age 
when the thumb-screw, the pillory, and the rack were in 
use in the “ moderate forms” of persecution. We wrong. 
the men of the seventeenth century by viewing their 
intolerance only by the light of the generous principles 
of the present. 

But we have to charge Mr. Oliver with a greater error. 
He has misstated the Jeading purpose of the Puritans in 
coming hither. We quote at length the richly-wrought 
passage in which he compares the practice of Puritanism 
with its avowed principles. 


‘Tt was the so-called intolerance of the English church, which 
led to the establishment of sectarianism in the New World. 
Were the authors of this movement consistent with their prin- 
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, tiples? They, who fled their country to raise a purer altar in 
the wilderness,, ought not to be lightly regarded. If not 
deserving of praise, they are, at least, entitled to respect, in 
case sincerity and consistency marked their conduct. For if 
sincerity does not render an act virtuous, it strips it of its little- 
ness; and if consistency does hot determine the quality of 
principles, it affects their fitness for moral action. And why 
did the fleet of Winthrop cast off from the shores of Albion? 
Was it because of persecution? No. To suffer in a good 
cause is noble, but to endure without complaint is heroic. And 
it is easy to believe that Cotton and Hooker and Wilson would 
have given an undying glory to Puritanism, had they been 
called to suffer at the stake. They freighted their ships, not 
with anathemas against the Church of England, but with that 
which their posterity have considered as the most precious of 
human rights, liberty of conscience. They did not deem it 
incumbent upon them to conform to superstition and ceremonies, 
and they quietly bore away with them to other climes the right 
to think and worship as they pleased. It is this, and this alone, 
which makes an act, otherwise confessedly illegal, seem even 
brilliant and meritorious in the eyes of their descendants. , Alas 
for the infirmity of human purpose! There was some color for 
the proceedings of the courts of the star chamber and high 
commission. These were at least performing a great and im- 
portant duty to the church and state. Both prescriptive and 
statute laws required the unqualified obedience of the subject. 
It was not the fact, but the manner of presenting the fact, that 
rendered these high tribunals odious. But what plea could 
Puritanism offer in defence of persecution? If Cotton was an 
Antinomian, if Dunster was an Anabaptist, if Chauncy was a 
Baptist, if Endicott was a Separatist, and Pynchon a heretic; 
if, in short, in the exercise of private judgment, there was 
exhibited, during the first charter, evey shade of opinion con- 
cerning the most vital truths, by synods, elders, and magistrates, 
what pretext can be offered to excuse the persecution of those 
poor people, who but exercised the same privilege?” 


Mr. Oliver thinks it a very strange thing that the Puri- 
tans, fleeing from the persecution of the Old World, 
should themselves become persecutors as soon as they 
were established in the New. It must appear so to all 
who have adopted the popular fallacy inculcated in our 
school-books and anniversary speeches, that the Puritans 
came to the wilderness to escape the intolerance which 
they were subject to in their native land, and to set up 
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universal tolerance in the land of their adoption. Cer- 
tainly, if this had been the purpose of the exiles in plant- 
ing. the settlements of New England, they would be 
chargable with great inconsistency, and great insincerity. 
But they did not think of denying the right of the English 
government to uphold the established religion and put 
down all schisms. They hated its ceremonies and super- 
stitions, not its intolerance. No one of their number had 
written a word in favor of the right or the policy of tolera- 
tion. They rather hated toleration. This was not what 
they came to New England for. Nor did they flee their 
country to avoid persecution, though this was grievous 
to endure. They went forth to build up a Christian State 
upon a religious basis in a land where there were no old 
institutions to be pulled down and cleared away ; where 
they could rear their own institutions without molestation, 
and enjoy them all by themselves. They did not think 
of building for others. They sought for an opportunity 
to think and worship as they pleased; but they did not 
think of allowing any general liberty of private judgment 
in matters of religion. At that time religion everywhere 
was a matter of state regulation; everywhere the right 
of the state to control the faith of its subjects was fully 
conceded. The emigrants brought away with them from 
the Old World the doctrine of conformity in religion: 
they saw no reason why this should not apply just as well 
in the New World. The making of religion a matter of 
state regulation has been the chief source of all religious 
persecutions; and from the Puritan theocracy sprung the 
persecutions in New England. 

The character and conduct of men are very much 
influenced by the religious opinions which they hold; 
and these have much to do with the making of a 
people’s history. But it is probable‘that the history of no 
people has been so far determined by its religion, as that 
of the Puritans of New England. Their religion is the 
key to their character and to their history. 

Our Puritan ancestors had a strange predilection for 
the Hebrew Bible.. This was no mere history or old 
mythology to them; its every word was the voice of 
God. They held its stern precepts all sacred, they loved 
to find in its records, experiences like their own, and 
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believed themselves to be God’s chosen people, as was 
the nation to whom the law was given. It was this 
belief that led them on the experiment of establishing a 
new theocracy in the wilderness. The genial influence 
of the New Testament, it is true, was not wholly lost 
upon them. Its precepts of love, of purity, and of charity, 
did something to smooth away the harsh and unlovely 
principles which they had imbibed from the Old Testa- 
ment. But still, their pious reverence for this, and their 
constant study of it, left them with very narrow views on 
all questions of politics, and very ‘uncharitable ones on all 
questions of faith. To the Mosaic code they went for 
the principles of their criminal jurisprudence, and were 
constantly disposed to seek for precedents to guide their 
own conduct in the several books of the older Bible. 
Whatever they could find recommended here was a good 
Tule for them to follow. When their own reason was in 
conflict with what they read,in the Scriptures, they were 
in no doubt which to take as the standard of truth; for 
human reason was generally of very little authority with 
them, when they could appeal to the precepts of the Law, 
or to the examples of the prophets. In the Jewish com- 
monwealth the civil sword was used to maintain the © 
Jewish religion. Why should not the Puritan religion 
be guarded by the civil power of the Puritan common- 
wealth? They did not stop to consider whether there 
had been any change of times and cireumstances, which 
rendered the policy of the half-civilized nations of anti- 
quity wholly inapplicable to their own case. They 
adopted the constitution of the Jewish Theoeraey in all 
its severity, and tried to build upon this a new theocracy 
subjected to the influence of the Christian religion. It 
was to realize this great ideal that they came to the 
wilderness. *8 . 

Many things conspired to help on the purpose of the 
emigrants. The great distance from the mother country, . 
and the distracted state of it during the first half century 
of their colonial existence, left them to carry on their 
work almost unmolested. The pilgrims of Plymouth 
adopted institutions of their own before they left the May- 
flower, and maintained an entire independence of exter- 
nal authority till the revolution in 1688. The civil power 
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was put in subordination to the church by the pouy of 
admitting none to be freemen who were not of the faith 
of the elders. What Plymouth did as an independent 
community, the other colonies set about while they kept 
the semblance, at least, of subjection to the crown of 
England. 

he company of Massachusetts Bay procured a royal 
charter. This was intended only to create a trading- 
corporation in England; but the company soon took it 
upon themselves to carry the charter across the Atlantic 
and make it the basis of a constitutional government. This 
charter remained in force more than half a century. Its 
provisions were quite inadequate for a community which, 
for the most part, managed its own affairs. It was never 
meant for such a community. To make it serve as the 
basis of the government which was established here, its 
general provisions for the making of whatever laws might 
be found needful, with the limitation that they should not 
be repugnant to the laws of England, had to be strained 
a great deal. It was the evident intention of the in- 
strument that the laws of England should remain binding 
upon the colony. But the emigrants chose to consider 
no portion of them in force till they had been expressly 
re-enacted. They plainly showed that they intended to 
allow as little influence as possible from the English gov- 
ernment. They were intent on building up their own 
system of government, and doubtless they used powers 
which were never granted to them, if they did not 
expressly violate their own charter andthe English 
statutes. We are not surprised, then, to find them 
enacting, in 1641, the Massachusetts Body of Liberties. 
Before this, the yearly magistrates had governed the 
colony with the Scriptures as their guide. The remark- 
able code of law which they set up embodied the great 
principles of the English law with such of the laws of 
Moses, and such commands of Scripture, as they thought 
suited to their purpose. The capital laws were taken 
directly from the Mosaic code, and, for the most part, 
expressed in the same words. The instrument as a 
whole, however, was quite in advance of the times in 
which it was drawn. What we esteem its greatest 
blemish, the part incorporated from “ the terrible code of 
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Mount Sinai,’”’ the Puritan framers of it regarded as its 
’ S 


especial ground for Divine favor. 


Ten years before making this Magna Charta of theirs, 
the Pilgrims of Massachusetts Bay had confined the elec- 
tive franchise to such persons as were members of some 


church within the colony. They thought in this way to 
keep their consecrated institutions out of the reach of 
profane hands. As long as this rule lasted, by far the 


larger part of the inhabitants of the colony were disfran- 
chised. If it be asked by what authority these could be 


deprived of all civil rights, we can only answer, by the 
authority of force, What the nature of the dependence 


of the colony was, we will not attempt to determine. It 
is sufficient that the colanists so construed it as to leave 
themselves almost an independent community, free to 


adopt any regulations they saw fit. Certainly, the emer- 


gency of their novel situation excuses, if it does not 
justify, their own construction of their powers. Having 
a charter in their own hands, which conferred the exclu- 
sive possession of the soil, and a general power of making 
laws, they believed that their authority within their own 
limits was unfettered ; and if this was the case, they were 
at liberty to fix the conditions on which the privileges of 
citizenship should be enjoyed. There is no a priori rule 
by which to determine who may, or who may not partici- 
pate in governing a state, It is not necessary that all 
the adult male inhabitants should have a share in the gov- 
ernment. If it were the constitution of an independent 
community that none should be citizens but men six feet 
tall, there is no reason why a government so constituted 
would not be perfectly legal as long as it could be sus- 
tained. Most governments have rested the right of suf- 
frage on a property qualification. The Puritans did not 
come here to found an aristocracy of wealthy men, but 
an aristocracy of pious men. Therefore they limited the 
exercise of political rights to church members, and took . 
care that there was no church but their own. The Puri- 
tans avowedly put the state under the protection and 
regulation of their religion. Other nations of that age 
put religion under the protection and regulation of the 
state. But this was really the same thing. Society was 
then so constituted that the influence of a church estab- 
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lishment was quite beyond control. Everywhere the 
ecclesiastic power led the civil: The sufferings of the 


Puritans under the hierarchy of England, instead of 
teaching them that seich a system is dangerous to a 
nation’s liberty, rather prevailed with them to show how 


powerful it was; and they thought that they, exercising 
it in the cause of truth, might do great service in God’s 


name. It was their great desire to make the power of 
the Puritan church as efficient as possible in their own 
state ; and so they reserved the right of suffrage to Chris- 


tians of their own faith. This was only the first step 
towards persecution. But zealous as the Puritans were 


in the cause of their religion, and as full as they were of 
that spirit of bigotry which influenced the best men of 
the age, they could not stop here. There might have 


been religious tolerance after going thus far; though 


perfect religious freedom can only exist where the gov- 
ernment treats all religions alike. Unfortunately, the Pu- 
ritans did not believe in toleration. 

The system of government which was instituted in 
Massachusetts, however impracticable, er however arbi- 
trary, was at least sublime in conception. These Puri- 
tans thought to become a holy nation. Men were not to 
be.rulers in it, but only agents for carrying out the gospel 
rule. One of the very first proceedings of the colonists 
was to enter into a solemn covenant “ under the Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . to walk in all our ways, according to the 
rule of the gospel, and in all sincere conformity to his 
holy ordinances, and in mutual love and respect to each 
other, as near as God shall give us grace.” This was 
the covenant of the whole colony. “It was the only 
door,” as Mr. Oliver says, ‘“* which gave admission into 
the church, and, through that, into the commonwealth.” 
Though the custody of this famous covenant was placed 
in the hands of the civil magistrates, they always acted 
upon the advice of the elders. ‘“ ‘The magistrates pun- 
ished heresy, but to the elders they looked for the mean- 
ing of heresy; they deposed illiterate and heterodox 
preachers, but not without the approving nod of a Cotton 
or a Hooker; they enforced the observance of the two 
tables, but were encouraged by the anathemas of the 
pulpit.” The elders were really the rulers of the com- 
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monwealth, But this was no unwarranted assumption of 
power on their part; it was just what the first colonists 
desired. They wanted to live under the law of God; 
and who should know what this was so well as the clergy ? 

Such was the system of government which the Pilgrim 
Puritans set up in New England. Let us see what some 
of its fruits were. 

The emigrants to Massachusetts Bay had hardly settled 
down in their new homes, before they had a chance to 
bring out the peculiar features of their system; and they 
used it. The first settlers of this colony were Puritans, 
though they had not formally separated from the Anglican ' 
church. But some of the leading ministers had done 
away With its ritual. The Brownes of Salem insisted on 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer in religious 
exercises. But this was the very thing that the Puritans 
most disliked. Having escaped from those who practiced 
this ritual by leaving their native land, they determined 
now to keep rid of them. They resolved to protect their 
asylum from the first aggression of the. English church, 
and to be stirring before it had gained a foothold. ‘They 
were feeble themselves, and their adversary very strong. 
The charter of the company authorized the expulsion 

_ from the colony of any who might stand in the way of its 
welfare. Could its welfare be put in greater jeopardy, 
in their way of thinking, than it was exposed to at that 
time ? Consequently, Gov. Endicott sent the Brownes 
back to England with the same ships that brought them 
over. This banishment was certainly an outrage; but 
some little excuse for it may be found in the provocation 
‘and alarm which these‘gentlemen had excited in the 
infant colony. Happy would it be for the good fame 
of our ancestors, if they had not given greater occasion 
than this for the charge of persecution. 

A few years passed, when, in 1637, the “storm of Anti- 
nomian heresies” swept. over the colony. The Puritan | 
church was now fairly established ; but this controversy 
was a very great shock to it. It was a greater trial 
because it was a dissension within the church itself. The 
contest between those who went in the “old way,” and 
those who did not, was fierce throughout the community. 
** Antinomianism”’ and - “ Familism,” ‘Covenant of 
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Works” and “ Covenant of Grace,’ ‘* Sanctification ” 
and “ Justification” were in every mouth. Fasts were 
appointed, synods called, elections held, and finally the 
“storm” passed off with the banishment of Mr. Wheel« 
wright. and the strong-minded Anne Hutchinson. For 
this treatment Mr. Oliver can find “ this excuse, that the 
general tranquillity required that severe examples should 
be made. The sufferers were intruders upon the estab- 
lished religion.” Having no sympathy with either party, 
Mr. Oliver is able to judge fairly between them. He is 
right, too, in declaring that the same excuse did not exist 
in the case of Samuel Gorton. Really, it seems that for 
once “ the elders went out of their way to crush a harm- 
less reptile.”” There is no excuse for their following this 
enthusiast into his retreat beyond the limits of the Com- 
monwealth, though his principles ‘‘ were the very dregs 
of Familism.” ‘This persecution of Gorton stands out 
alone as the most extraordinary that ever occurred in 
New England. The Puritans could not have entered 
upon a course so cruel and so illegal, had not their tem- 
pers been imbittered, and their fears unduly excited by 
the Antinomian controversy, from which they had just 
emerged. : 

It is needless for us to relate how the alarming heresy 
ef Anabaptism crept in, and Clark was sentenced to be 
‘* fined twenty pounds or to be well whipped ” for preach- 
ing it at Lynn, and how Dunster, the first President of 
Harvard College, was forced to resign his office, and was 
treated with great indignity, for preaching it at Cambridge. 
In these instances our ancestors were more watchful than 
cruel ; wrong in principle rather than harsh in treatment. 
But they certainly were cruel soon afterwards, when they 
punished the Quakers with fines, whippings, mutilations, 
banishments, and finally executions. No doubt these 
“‘ messengers from the Lord” were guilty of fanatical 
excesses; and when these amounted to offences against 
the good order of society, they should have been appro- 
priately punished ; not otherwise. Those of the ‘ cursed 
sect,” with whom the colonists had to deal, were not only 
different from the very quiet Friends of the present day, 
but different from the better portion of them at that time. 
They. were for the most part fanatics, whose opinions 
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were whimsical, ill-formed, and uncharitable. The Puri- 
tans called their opinions ‘ devilish.” These opinions 
would not have been so offensive had they not been 
accompanied by manners which outraged the moral sense 
of allsane men. But the Puritans would have regarded 
the great doctrine of the “ Inner Light,’’? which was an« 
nounced by George: Fox, as blasphemous however pre- 
sented. Leaving the paths which others trod, the founder 
of the Quakers set out on a new course, trusting to the 
voice of his own soul for guidance! This voice he called 
the voice of God. He honored the human soul as it was 
never honored before. It became a pew power. It was 
the human sun, or the divine light in man. The freedom 
of each individual soul was proclaimed. Cutting loose 
from the authority of creeds and books, man should be- 
come wholly free, making his reason, his “ inner light,”’ 
the standard by which to try every doctrine. No man, 
and no body of men, can arrogate to themse]ves the right 
of making the faith of others. It is not strange that such 
views were utterly detested by those who practically 
recognized the infallibility of a book, a creed, or a synod, 
and believed every soul naturally depraved. 

The new truth thus enunciated by Fox was a danger- 
ous one to put into the hands of the multitude. Itisa 
good and great truth only to those whose souls are good 
and great. The sacred spark in some men never glowed 
very much, and the feeble ray of light which it once gave is 
often befogged in error and sin. Ill-regulated minds are 
liable to mistake their own vague fancies or blind impul- 
ses for divine inspiration. ‘They forget, or do not know, 
that their own instincts are not trustworthy till reason and 
experience have shown them to be conformable to God’s 
revelations everywhere. The «wretched fanatics who 
came to make war on the “ superstitions” of the Puritans 
never stopped to ask whether their oracles within spoke 
truly. The more illiterate they were, the greater confi- 
dence they had in their own vagaries, and the more en- 
thusiastic they became to make proselytes. The Puritans 
could not aie such wild disturbers to dwelt among 
them; they sent the first that came out of the colony, 
and enacted laws to prevent their return. But the Qua- 
kers courted persecution. Their preachings and revilings 
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would have little success if they could not be sufferers in 
their cause. They accordingly flocked into Massachu- 
setts and became more insulting than before; interrupt- 
ing the exercises of the churches with cries of ‘* Woe! 
woe! woe!”’, or “bearing testimony” at most unsea- 
sonable times. They seemed to set at defiance the 
authority of the colony, and they were deemed worthy of 
capital punishment. Only four were executed, though 
many offered themselves as victims for the sacrifice. But 
the magistrates soon found that they had no heart for a 
work which turned out so badly. Many persons began 
to doubt the practicability, if not the sanctity, of this way 
of dealing, and to clamor against such sanguinary sever- 
ities, The authorities of the colony had already begun 
to ask themselves whether these enormities were justifia- 
ble, when in 1660 Charles II. ordered that all capital and 
corporal punishments of the Quakers should cease. Pun- 
ishments of a milder form, however, were inflicted upon 
the Quakers for many years longer. 

Persecutions for religion’s sake were not confined to 
Massachusetts, but extended through all New England, 
with the single exception of Rhode Island, which colony 
with admirable consistency remained true to the princi- 
ples of religious freedom taught by its founder. If the 
persecutions in Massachusetts were severer than those 
in the colonies of Plymouth and Connecticut, it was not 
wholly because they were more tolerant; they seem to 
have had less occasion to carry on persecutions with a 
high hand. The same oppressive spirit prevailed every 
where, save in the little colony of Rhode Island. Perse- 
cuted in Old England, and persecuted in New England, 
the people of this colony, under the direction of Roger 
Wiliams, set up a government which recognized “a full 
liberty of religious concernments.” With the single 
exception of a harmless law bearing upon the Roman 
Catholics, and this growing out of English politics, this 
colony was never stained with persecution. Here the 
oppressed of all sects found a safe refuge and protection. 
What a monument is this State to him who planted it and 
breathed into it the spirit of liberty and charity which has 
descended to all who came after him! This was the first 
government the world had ever seen designedly construc- 
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ed upon the broad basis of intellectual freedom. Truly 
did its founder write—‘ The first liberty is of our spirits, 
which neither Old nor New England knows the like, nor 
no part of the world a greater.” 

Roger Williams, driven into exile for denying the right 
of the magistrate to compel attendance at a particular 
church, or to bind the conscience by civil laws, left Salem 
in the winter of 1636, and “for fourteen weeks he was 
sorely tost. in a bitter season, not knowing what bread or 
bed did mean.” Purchasing a tract of land of the natives, 
he began the plantation of Providence the same year. 
Williams was persecuted solely on account of his opin- 
ions ; for his character was the purest, and his church at 
Salem loved him exceedingly. His great crime consisted 
in ‘* obstinately” asserting, that ‘the civil magistrates 
might not intermeddle even to stop a church from apos- 
tasy and heresy.” Conscience he deemed sacred. The 
State should not violate its sanctity. The proper sphere of 
this is to punish offences against the civil order. Every 
man has a natural right to hold any religious opinions he 
chooses, and the government cannot interfere until these 
lead to some act against the good order and morals of the 
community. To God alone is he accountable for his 
opinions. These principles are not now disputed in 
America. But they appeared novel and dangerous when 
they were first announced by Williams. There was then 
no government in the world that recognized the right of 
its subjects to think and act wholly for themselves in reli- 
gious matters. It is true the spirit of freedom was already 
beginning to descend upon an oppressed world ; but Wil- 
liams was the first to catch its full inspiration and to breatlte 
it forth to mankind in all its sweetness. His grand doc- 
trine of “ soul liberty’? was his crime in the middle of 
the seventeenth century; it is his glory in the middle 
of the nineteenth. In his time men could not find this 
doctrine in the New Testament, for they had covered © 
up its spirit with a hard incrustation of creeds and dog- 
mas. ‘They could not find it in other books, for it had 
nowhere been confidently stated ; and when authors had 
hinted at such a thing as liberty of conscience, they seem 
to have been afraid to recommend it, or to have regarded 
what they wrote about it merely as an exercise of their 
wit. | 
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. Protestantism, throwing off the authority of past ages, 
and taking its stand on the basis of free inquiry, seemed 
favorable to the development of free principles. The 
spirit of the reformation was certainly one of progress and 
religious liberty, and political liberty as well. When 
persecution has been inflicted by protestants it has seemed 
a crime of a deeper hue’ than when inflicted under the 
enslaving genius of the Romish church. It has always 
been the aim of this church, and continues to be even to 
the present time, to use the civil power to propagate its 
own doctrines and to crush out others. It is no} many 
necessary to allude to the bloody inquisitions in which 
thousands have perished miserably, or to the fierce per- 
secutions that have depopulated whole provinces, all for 
heresy towards Rome. Unfortunately, one in search of 
instances of persecution can find enough of them in the 
history of protestant nations, and the best of these nations 
too. The writ de haeretico comburendo of England is so 
old that its origin is uncertain ; but it is too certain that, 
after having been used many times by the Catholics in 
the reign of Mary, it was twice put in execution by the 
protestants of Elizabeth’s reign, and twice by those of 
the reign of James I. They never seemed, however,’te 
enjoy the sport of seeing heretics burn very much, and 
finally the inhuman writ was abolished in the reign of 
Charles II., and heresy subjected to ecclesiastical correc- 
tion pro salute anime. ‘For the safety of the soul!” 
how like bitter irony these words are now! The act of 
conformity passed in Elizabeth’s reign was found to be a 
more convenient instrument of persecution; and during 
this reign and the reigns of the House of Stuart many 
suffered death, and thousands imprisonment, by means 
of it. These arbitrary statutes had the approval of the 
greatest philosophers of modern times. Lord’Bacon, near 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, maintained that 
uniformity in religion was essential to the stability of the 
government, and declared, that ‘heretics and schisms 
are of all others the greatest scandals.’ Locke, writing 
near the beginning of the eighteenth century, reflects the 
rapid progress the past century had made towards intel- 
lectual freedom, but approves of only a partial toleration. 
Long after the commencement of the nineteenth century 
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the statutes of England made it a crime punishable with 
imprisonment, ‘‘to deny any one of the persons of the 
Holy Trinity to be God, or maintain that there are more 
Gods than one;” and non-conformists of all denominas 
tions were incapable of holding office under the State. 
We see with all the advance of civilization how slow 
men have been to recognize freedom of inquiry in religion. 


With such a course of precedents, and such examples 
all about them, is it strange that our ancestors fel] into 
the same great error? Considering their own enthusiasm, 
their firm reliance on the old Mosaic code, and their 
apprehensions of falling again under the control of the 
persecutors whom they had escaped, we may well wonder 
that New England was so little tainted with the dreadful 
scourge of persecution. Is it said, that it is not the - 
extent of the persecution, but the existence of it at all 
with those who were but recent fugitives from a similar 
treatment, which makes the Puritans so culpable! This 
is but fairssounding talk. The very sufferings they had 
undergone in their native land would tend to make them 
more watchful and suspicious in the home of their adop- 
tion. It was a time of political and moral revolutions. 
The minds of men were feverish with excitement in the 
Old World. The minds of the emigrants were moreover 
excited by their own great purposes. Then, when they 
came to the New World, they found unknown terrors in 
the forest, strange animals and stranger people. The 
gloomy regions which no. one had penetrated seemed a fit 
kingdom for the devil himself, and its savage inhabitants 
his appropriate agents. From these dreary abodes 


“A vapor, heavy, hueless, formless, cold, 
Cae floating on for many a month and year,” 


and hung like a cloud over the settlements. From what- 
ever source their terrors came, all tended to develope the — 
harsh and uncompromising traits of the Puritan character ; 
to. make them more credulous, more suspicious, and more 
hard hearted. | 

In reviewing the persecutions for religion’s sake in New 
England, we cannot wholly overlook the disgraceful exe- 
cutions of the witchcraft times. These are the saddest of 
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all the sad deeds that were done in the colonies in the 
name of religion. A belief in the reality of witchcraft 
prevailed at the time of the Salem excitement throughout 
all Kurope. It seems that men have believed at various 
times that some of their fellows had communication with 
evil spirits. ‘There are many at the present day who 
believe that there is commerce with evil spirits. Sorcerers 
have at all times been visited with the severest punish- 
ments till this latest and improved development of spirit- 
ualism. A statute of James I. declares that if any person 
“shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or 
reward any evil and wicked spirit, he shall lose the benefit 
of clergy and sanctuary.” It was enough to establish the 
fact of witchcraft in the minds of the Puritans, that they 
found its existence declared in the Bible: ‘there was no 
room for doubt or skeptical consideration of the matter. 
Witchcraft was a point of orthodoxy in their creed; and 
iterating the command given to Moses, they enacted in 
their: criminal code, “If any man or woman bé a witch, 
they shall be put to death.” Cases of alleged witchcraft 
occurring towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
the ministers took them under their own management as 
being privileged to deal with the enemy of souls. Here 
was a fine opportunity to use the power and dignity of 
their order in the service of God. Now the set time had 
arrived when they, the chosen agents of the Lord, were 
to make an inroad upon heresy, and convert the sensual 
*‘ Sadducees.”’ The cry of witchcraft once raised, the ex- 
citement spread; the credulous community were easily 
infected with the delusion; and a score of poor mortals 
were sacrificed to the grim demon of terror and fanati- 
cism on Gallows Hill in Salem. In palliation of this 
atrocity it may be said that hundreds were executed ‘in 
other countries for witchcraft during that century, some 
even after these excutions in New England. Such treat 
ment, too, of those called witches was sanctioned by the 
teachings of grave prelates, the rulings of pure judges, 
and the royal opinion of him whom Bacon pronounced 
** incomparable for learning among kings.” Perhaps the 
worst features of the religious training of the Puritans, 
the worst traits of their character, and the worst results 
of their theocratic system, were all brought out by this 
VOl. XV. 19 
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excitement ; and startled by things so frightful, men began 
to ask whether their intolerant policy was quite the right one. 


But whether the Puritans themselves had found out by 


sad experience the bad working of a system that tried to 
make all men of one belief, or whether the age had 
reached that stage of sentiment, that such things could 
no longer go on, perseeution mostly died out in New 
England with the seventeenth century. It is clear that 


the people were beginning to think their own thoughts, 


and not exclusively the thoughts of their-ministers. Dur- 
ing the last third of the century there was a very large party 
which advocated religious toleration; and a large part 
of those who still adhered to the policy of the earlier days 
of New England, wished to modify its rigors, and do 
away with its cruelties. When they saw that this cher- 
ished system was about to fall,no doubt many of the 
elders and magistrates thought with Dudley, that men 
were fast becoming infidels and libertines. But the rev- 
olution in thought had reached many of these, too; and 
we find Gov. Winthrop, at the close of his life, regretting 
that he had ever given his sanction to intolerance; and 
Cotton Mather, whose religious zeal had placed him in 
the front ranks of the persecutors of the witching times, 
in his old age, preaching at the ordination of a Baptist 
clergymen, expressed his ‘dislike of every thing which 
looked like persecution in the days that have passed over 
us.” 

We cannot believe that the Puritans set out upon the 
enforcement of their views of conformity with the remotest 
expectation that they should be led into all the cruelties 
which they actually committed. Adopting a course which 
had so long been taught by all schools of theology, and 
practiced by all systems of government, they never stop- 
ped to inquire where it would lead them. If others, 
enforcing uniformity of belief in religious matters, had 
fallen. into persecution, they probably intended to avoid — 
it. But persecution had always followed in the track 
of intolerance: it did so in New England. 


There is proof enough in their own writings that the 
Puritans did not come hither to set up toleration; for 
they rebuked it in pamphlets and books, preached against 
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it in the pulpits, and declaimed against it in the synods. 
Mr. Cotton, the noted minister, and one of the chief men 


of the colony of Massachusetts, says in his Bloody Tenet, 


“‘it was toleration that made the world anti-Christian, 
and the church never took hurt by the punishment of 
heretics.”” The Simple Cobbler of Agawam declared, 
that “‘he who is willing to tolerate any religion besides 
his own, unless it be in matters merely indifferent, either 


doubts of his own, or is not sincere in itt . . . He 


that is willing to tolerate will, for a need, hang God’s 
Bible at the devil’s girdle.”?” Turning to the election 
sermons, preached before the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, we find President Oakes of Harvard College de- 


claring, ‘I look upon toleration as the first-born of all 


abominations.” Toleration was no part of the system 
which the Puritan Pilgrims set out to the wilderness to 
establish. They had lived under the intolerant hierarchy 
of England; but it was not education alone that made 
‘them intolerant. Were they not the Lord’s chosen, and 
were they not required, as the Jews of old were, to 
uphold -his church and advance his name, with all the 
means he had given them? They had suffered much for 
the truth; but truth was now about to prevail, and it was 
their duty to persevere. They firmly believed that theirs 
was the only true religion, and this should be enforced 
where there was an opportunity. ‘ Thus,” admits Mr. 
Oliver, ‘* education and inclination combined to form an 
intolerant philosophy.” The doctrine of infallibility was 
not confined to the church of Rome in those days. Every 
intolerant church practically assumes its own perfection. 
The Puritans were certain they were right; they won- 
dered how any one could sincerely think otherwise than 
they did. ‘This feeling was expressed by Cotton, when 
he said that the great doctrines of his creed were so clear, 
that a man must be criminally blind and obstinate who 
does not embrace them, and is acting in contradiction to 
his own conscience. It was proper that.those who obsti- 
nately adhered to error should suffer for their folly and 
their crime. To extirpate heresy was a duty to God, 
and to the heretic himself. In Old Etruria, the Etruria 
over whose buried cities Rome was built, there was a 
great high priest, who is represented as “ brandishing in 
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one hand the double-edged sword of secular and ecclesi- 
astical authority, and holding forth in the other the book 
of Sages, exclaiming to his awe-struck subjects, ‘ Believe 
and obey.’” In Modern Etruria, the pope, fit representa- 
tive of this old sacerdotal Lucumo, says to his subjects, 
‘‘ Believe and obey.” In New England the Puritan, 
abhorring the pope, unconsciously took upon himself the 
pope’s infallibility, and gave forth the same command, 
*¢ Believe and obey.” 

’ The colonists of New England did not go on their 
intolerant way wholly without warning. They of Plym- 
outh should have remembered the words of Robinson in 
his farewell address to his congregation: “ I beseech you, 
remember it, ’tis an article of your church covenant, that 
you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written word of God.” They of 
Massachusetts Bay should have heeded the admonition of 
Sir Richard Saltonstall, their sincere friend, who wrote from 
England when they were at the height of their persecu- 
tions: ‘ it doth not a little grieve my spirit to hear what 
sad things are reported daily of your tyranny and perse- 
cution in New England, as that you fine, whip and 
imprison men for their consciences.” The reply to this 
beautiful letter was, **God forbid our love for the truth 
should be grown so cold that we should tolerate error.” 
These admonitions against intolerance sounded very 
strangely in those days, and they were not heeded, Peti- 
tions for religious freedom fared no better. When in 
1645 the Baptists asked the General Court of Massachu- 
setts for tolerance of their sect, the petition was indig- 
nantly rejected ; and the commissioners of the United 
Colonies soon after, referring to it, condemned the spread 
of error “under a deceitful color of liberty of con- 
science.” The next year a few of the inhabitants, having 
the boldness to sign a petition that some political privi- 
leges might be extended to those who were not members © 
of the church, were charged with “ contemptuous and 
seditious expressions” and heavily fined. The court of 
the Plymouth colony refused to hear a similar petition 
read, So fruitless were these attempts in behalf of re- 
ligious liberty that they were not soon renewed. Even 
when the orders of Charles II, came, that the laws 
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regulating citizenship should be modified, there was only 
an apparent compliance; for by the new rule, non- 
church-members could become citizens only by obtaining 
from the minister of their town a certificate that they were 
orthodox in their principles. 

The same grim spirit of intolerance was rife in the 
other American colonies. By the early laws of Virginia 
it was a crime punishable with death to speak impiously 
of the Holy Trinity, and to refuse to receive the instruc- 
tion of the minister was punishable with whipping. When 
the three missionaries from Massachusetts arrived in Vir- 
ginia with recommendatory letters from the governor of 
their colony to Sir William Berkeley, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, he issued a proclamation commanding all, who 
would not conform to the ceremonial of the church of 
England, straightway to depart from the colony. Like 
instances may be found in the history of other colonies. 
It is common to overlook the existence of any strictness 
among the colonies but Puritan strictness, because this 
was more resolute and more noticeable on account of its 
peculiar religious temper. 

We are aware that the excuse derived from the general 
spirit of the times is just as good for others as for the 
Puritans. For the credit of humanity we are desirous 
that all should have it. Fairness, as well as charity, 
requires us to allow for the imperfection of knowledge 
which led men to regard the peaceable co-existence of 
different religious sects in the same community as impos- 
sible. We must. remember, too, that in the times of 
which we write, written constitutions, in which we now 
place our chief reliance for our liberties, were little known, 
and that arbitrary laws on all manner of subjects were 
very common. , 

An old proverb says: “One man may lead a horse to 
water, but twenty cannot make him drink.” Men may 
be driven to church, but they cannot be forced to believe 
the doctrines preached. Men cannot always believe what 
they themselves please to; much less can they be made 
by others to believe what they do not please to. To 
cram a mind with a creed and keep it in darkness, paralyzes 
the moral and intellectual powers which were given by 
the good First Cause for constant use and devolopment. 
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It should be the aim of all Christian institutions to assist 
the reason and enlighten the conscience ; for these are the 
proper avenues to the solution of all those questions, 
which are forced upon every mind, concerning its_.own 
origin and nature, and final destiny; concerning its rela- 
tion to-its Maker, and to other minds. But all intolerant 
systems tend to throw the understanding into slavish sub- 
jection and to put the conscience aside as a useless arti- 
cle. Religion is not a matter of formality, but a matter 
of the heart; and this is beyond the reach of the thumb- 
screw, or the rack. ‘To the heart, and to that only tribu- 
nal which can reach the heart, man owes allegiance. To 
attempt to make all men of one faith is both wrong and 
impracticable. 


“Tn faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity.” 


The Puritans of New England at length found all this 
out. It took them along while to make the discovery, 
but were still before all the world in making it, and before 
all the world, too,.in practically recognizing the universal 
right of private judgment. Enjoying, as we of the pres- 


ent generation do, the greatest religious freedom as a 
birthright, we can have no adequate conception of the 
price at which this was purchased by our Puritan ances- 
tors. Our political freedom was won at a more recent 
date, and we are accustomed to hear the difficulties and 
trials of the achievement enlarged upon, and the praises 
of those who were engaged init spoken. ‘The war of the 
Revolution is a marked event in the world’s history. 
There has been another revolution in America, which, 
though unattended by any very striking incident, ‘has 
slowly and imperceptibly wrought out what is not less 
dear to us than our political freedom,—the freedom of the 
soul. The germ of this freedom was brought here by the 
first brave emigrants who set foot upon our shores. The - 
basis of the Puritan religion was the right of private 
judgment. Perhaps those men of great minds and broad 
culture, who founded the Puritan institutions of New 
England, saw upon how wide a basis they were build- 
ing; and though they deemed it inexpedient then to 
allow every man to have his own way in religious matters, 
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they, perhaps, looked for a time when the sacred right of 
private judgment should be made universal. The first 
fathers of New England were much more liberal than 
their immediate descendants were, and showed much 
more regard for the consciences of those who differed 
from them than these did. The first generation that 
grew up in the wilderness lacked the broadness of view 
which their fathers had. gained by a generous study-of 
science and literature in the universities of England, and 
ai association with the culture and refinement of Europe. 
The wilderness lacked all these means of smoothing 
away a harsh theology, and the first sons of New Eng- 
land grew up to be narrow minded and bitterly intolerant. 
But the right of private judgment was inherent in the 
religion and institutions of the Puritans, and it could not 
be choked out. A few “ great-souled men” still nour- 
ished the precious germ, and with the progress of the 
people, religious freedom gained new strength with each 
generation till it became the dearest of human rights to 
all the descendants of the Puritans. ‘The men who estab- 
lished this right were Puritans. For this we cannot honor 
them tog much. But let it be remembered that our spiritual 
freedom was the work of a revolution, a long and arduous 
one. It was not brought here ready made, but was 
wrought out upon our own soil, as much as our political , 
freedom was. 


‘“‘ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together.” This is true now: it was true of the men 
who lived two centuries "ago. Our Puritan ancestors 
were by no means perfect; but they possessed virtues 
which ought to make their descendants proud of their 
lineage. It would be a much more pleasant thing to us 
to recount their many virtues than to write of their faults, 
as we have done. But when others are speaking of them 
with intense bitterness, it is our duty to look their errors 
in the face and see whether they are such as warrant 
denunciations of special severity. The Puritans certainly 
did many things in the name of religion for which we 
offer no excuse.. But judging them by their own motives 
and by the standard of their own age, we are sure that it 
is only hatred and prejudice which can single them: out 
as special objects of embittered censure. ln Ae Je 
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Our subject is life; and our aim, in its development, 
will be to unfold its significance, that we may thereby 
awaken a just consciousness of its meaning. We believe 
that such a consciousness lies at the foundation of all 
earnestness of purpose, of all faithfulness to duty. We 
are certain that the existence of this consciousness is 
necessary to render all exhortations to duty and faithful- 
ness effective. 

Christianity is an important fact. To the mind of the 
believer it reveals new relations and duties, and calls 
upon him to be mindful of the one, and faithful to the 
other. It points to measures of philanthropy, and bids 
him engage in the same. It demands that he imbibe 
the spirit and imitate the example of its Revelator. 
But will not the power of its appeals over the believer be 
graduated to his consciousness of its importance? If 
this importance is but feebly realized, will not his response 
be feeble? But if, on the other hand, he profoundly 
realizes its importance, will he not be deeply moved by 

gits appeals? Most assuredly. Christian earnestness is 
the offspring of a deep conviction respecting the im- 
portance of Christianity. The soul, whose convictions 
upon this matter are dull and superficial cannot be roused 
to a just sense of its religious responsibilities. ‘That con- 
viction must first be quickened and deepened if we would 
lay the foundation of an earnest Christian character. 

Christianity stands related to its object as life to its 
duties: Consequently the strength of a man’s sense of 
duty, and his earnestness of purpose, will depend upon 
the nature of his convictions respecting the significance 
of life. If his soul is so clouded and benumbed bya . 
dominant animal nature that existence seems more like a 
dream to him than a reality, he cannot be roused to 
earnest endeavor. A deep and abiding consciousness of 
the moral significance of life is a sine gua non to earnest- 
ness of character, and to successful action. 

We daily witness illustrations of the truth of this posi- 
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tion. How often we meet men who never seem in 
earnest about any other aims than such as are purely 
selfish,—men who manifest an abiding interest in nothing 
beyond the calls of their pampered passions. Such are 
never ennobled by a divine sense of duty. They walk 
as if ina dream. On the rapid current of life they float 
without any fixed and manly purpose. They breathe 
and eat to live, and live to breathe and eat. Thus do 
they vegetate, for a season, and then die,—dropping 
below the surface of social life like logs from the surface 
of the waters which had floated them, after they had 
become sufficiently wet and rotten. What is wanting in 
such men? We answer, a living consciousness of life’s 
meaning. Make them realize what it is to live, and their 
souls would rise to a nobler life; and, burning away the 
clouds which had wrapped them, would shine forth in 
splendor and power. Occasionally we meet with a nobler 
representative of our nature. This man is moved by an 
inward force of soul. To him every thing seems to be 
invested with interest. He is animated by a lofty pur- 
pose, and ennobled by a divine sense of duty. He is 
characterized by real earnestness of endeavor. His soul 
is in no dreamy state, but is wide awake. He is not 
floating a useless, unresisting log upon the sea of life. 
Sometimes, to be sure, he moves with the current in the 
prosecution of his purposes, But it is not always thus 
with him. When the social tide sets strongly against his 
aims, he breasts it with lusty sinews. Wherever we 
behold him we see a Living man. He does something 
while he lives, and will leave behind him, in the work he 
performs, immortal souvenirs of his memory. What is 
the cause of this man’s earnestness ? What distinguishes 
him from the other character we sketched? A deep and 
abiding sense of life’s moral meaning. This ennobling 
sense renders his existence something more than a dream, 
It makes him feel that ‘‘ Life is real, life is earnest.” 

Presuming that the importance of a just consciousness 
of life’s significance is now presented, we pass to the 

ractical question, What can awaken this consciousness ? 

ow can we most effectually secure it? There are 
many considerations which naturally contribute to this 
end, some of which we now proceed to unfold. 
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We observe, in the first place, that the moral signifi- 
cance of this existence of ours is indicated by the nature - 
of its Author. The character of its Author certifies its 
importance. It is an easy matter to show both the reason- 
ableness and weight of this consideration. Let us suppose 
that while exploring the ruins of some Grecian temple, 
we should discover, amid the rubbish, a group of statuary. 
We examine the same carefully to ascertain, if possible, 
its sculptor, and the idea which he aimed to embody in 
marble. But in this attempt we fail, for we find no name 
inscribed thereon, and we can discern no clue to the 
sculptor’s purpose. ‘The work has a value in our estima- 
tion, nevertheless. Its completeness certifies that it is the 
production of no tyro. While contemplating our discov- 
ery, a connoisseur approaches, and after gazing for a 
moment, with rapt interest upon the work, he affirms 
that Phidias was its author. There can be no doubt 
upon this point, for it bears the impress of his genius. 
We hear the announcement, and accept it as authoritative. 
But has this revelation any effect upon our estimate of 
the value of the discovery ? Most certainly. It adds to 
its value in our estimation. We regard it now as the 
product of an immortal master. Though ignorant still 
of the idea embodied therein, we are certain it is no 
chance production,—no meaningless work. Genius, like 
ite author's, certifies the significance and value of its crea- 
tions. 

Let us apply this illustration. Whose creation are we ? 
who is the Author of our existence? What intelligence 


planned, and created, this mysterious organism of ours ? 


A greater than Phidias. Our creator is God, the builder 
of this wondrous universe. He who made all things, and 
who made nothing in vain, is our Maker. Does not this 
consideration impress us with a deeper sense of life’s sig- 
nificance? Justly do we prize the efforts of mortal 
genius. Great is their significance in our estimation. 
But what, after all, are its noblest productions? Nothing 
more than imperfect imitations of God’s matchless arche- 
types. The landscape is more beautiful than any copy 


that ever glowed upon canvass. The broad sublimity 


and the restless majesty of ocean no pencil ever copied. 
The gorgeous hues of sunrise and sunset surpass the 
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powers of the painter’s art. And the sculptured marble, 
which a master has finished, is but a feeble representation 
of God’s inimitable original. And yet the genius of a 
mortal master imparts deep significance to his work. 
How much greater the significance of that which God 
has created? God, who made the varied landscape, the 
heaving sea, and the sparkling firmament. To that God 
we owe our existence. He made us, and placed us amid 
other displays of his matchless skill. Let us reflect upon 
the character of our Author until our sense of life’s mean- 
ing feels the full power of the consideration. ° 

To this consideration we would merely add another. 
It exists in the nature given us by our Creator. If we 
truly knew ourselves, we should be profoundly impressed 
with a sense of life’s meaning. Let us then briefly exam- 
ine our structure, and note the varied powers we possess. 
But weewill first premise that the perfectness of, and the 
finish given to, any production of a master, evidences, not 
only his skill, but his inéerest in his work. We: know 
that he would not exert his genius, nor waste his time, 
upon an insignificant object. The completeness of his 
work would certify its significance and value. In the 
same way does this structure of ours declare the deep 
meaning of existence. 

Man, regarded merely as a physical organism, stands 
at the head of all the works of God on this earth. All 
other beings acknowledge his superiority,—to him they 
accord supremacy. There is something in his form and 
features which evidences a higher effort of creative skill 
than any other material organism displays. But this 
wonderful structure is not man, nor does it constitute his 
most valuable inheritance. Independent of that with 
which it is associated, it has, comparatively, but little 
value. It is only the frame in which a soul is set—the 
casket in which a mind is enshrined. Of that soul, of 
that mind, we would now think, keeping in memory the 
perfection of the material organization in which they are 


placed, and through which they act upon the outward 
world. We approach this higher creation—this inner 


and subtler organism—impressed with a sense of its 
inestimable worth. We derived this impression from the 


marvellous mechanism of the material structure in which 
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it exists, We know that an infinitely wise Creator would 


not frame such a wonderful casket to enclose a worthless 
bauble. The matchless workmanship of the casket is 
sufficient assurance of the priceless value of the jewel it 


enshrines, 
But let us examine this treasure. It comes from no 


earthly mine. It sparkles with more than a diamond’s 
brilliancy. It will outlast earth’s most durable gems, 


and will shine with increased lustre when the stars are 
dim with age. Let us regard, for a moment, our intel- 
lectual nature. This isa spark from the great central 
Light of the universe. It partakes of the nature of the 
divine Mind. Upon it is the deep impress of the infinite 
Deity. As we survey its powers we rise above our 
present sphere, and all material things, to claim our relas 
tion to the intelligences of the spiritual world.. With 
these powers in view, we dare approach the “ great white 
Throne,” and address Him who sits thereon with the 
significant appellation of “ Our Father.” Here is reason, 
which can be confined to no place, and to which God has 
given the freedom of all his worlds. From the centre ‘of 
our being this power penetrates every domain of know]l- 
edge. It reads inscriptions of truth where daylight never 
dawned, and finds, in the depths of infinity, stars and 
suns whose rays never fell on mortal vision. Bearing 
with it a few primal fagts and simple laws, it explores the 
temple of the coin and measures its grand propor- 
tions. It ranges all its reaches of science, gathers truth 
from all, and grows more and more into the likeness of 
the infinite Reason. 

Consider next, imagination, invested with creative 
og How rapidly it can frame its ideal worlds, and 

ow glorious its creations. 


“The forms of things unknown, she turns to shapes, 
And gives to airy nothing, a local 
Habitation and a name.” 


Thought now flashes before us, claiming our notice, 
What a gigantic power is this. By its energy old em 
pires have been overthrown, dynasties cast down, institu- 
tions shattered, and the deep-worn channels of antiquated 
customs effaced. By its tireless energy the mightiest 
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forces of nature have been subdued, Even that fearful 


power to which the sturdy oaks and -solid rocks have 
yielded, has been conquered at last, by the force of 
thought. Leaping from the human brain, it has met the 


descending lightning and vanquished it in its own chosen 
battle-field. But even more wonderful than its power is 


the rapidity of its movements. What so quick as thought ? 
Nature has no courier that can keep pace with it. It far 
outstrips even the “swift-winged arrows of light.” A 
sunbeam requires over eight minutes of time to pass from 
the sun to earth. Thought will flash through that dis- 
tance in a single second. Nay, in less time than is re- 
quired to read this sentence, it could visit each planet in 
our system, or reach the farthest star that has been dis- 
covered. It knows no space, and time affords no mea- 
sure of its velocity. Now, it is hovering over the earth 
as the the fiat goes forth, ‘‘ Let there be Light;” and, 
now, it pierces the Sarless gloom of nature’s everlasting 
night! How marvellous is the product of the mind. 
Who can contemplate its power and celerity and not feel 
his relation to that infinite Mind whose thoughts the 
universe embodies! And how significant the existence 
of that nature to which it belongs. 

In this survey of our mental powers let us not overlook 
memory. By this faculty life’s scenes are daguerreotyped 
and retained. It gathers up our experiences so that 
nothing is lost. Forms of beauty, objects of love, scenes 
of delight, all are treasured in its ample halls; and by its 
magic power life’s sadder experiences and darker hours 
are softened and brightened, until we can linger around 
them with sacred joy. Aided by time, it can change our 
tears to rapture, hallow the deepest wounds our love has 
received, and make the very graves, by which we have 
wept and shuddered, the most attractive spots of all the 
earth. And this power is immortal. It guards its treas- 
ures with unslumbering vigilance. Even death has no 
power to efface a single form or feature’ from its imper- 
ishable canvass. Such is memory, a faculty which all 
possess, and which, in the life to come, will be able to 
recall every experience of the present state. How sig- 
nificant must that existence be which is endowed with a 
power so marvellous and divine? 

VOL. XV. 16 
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But mind is not our crowning glory. We have nobler 
powers than it possesses. Our moral nature is our high- 
est endowment. Here we find reverence, bending low 
before the infinite Majesty,—conscience, with its ear ever 
turned towards his throne, and love, yearning to lean 
upon his bosom. We have now reached the divinest 
attributes of our nature, those which, raised above the 
shadows of earth, bask perpetually in the light of heaven. 
Who can contemplate these and not realize life’s momen- 
tous meaning? And how greatly is this consciousness 
of its significance deepened by the remembrance that 
these moral and religious faculties, nay that all our spir- 
itual powers, are immortal. They will not perish with 
the body, nor will they expire when nature sinks with 
age. Eternity alone is the measure of their duration. 
What a stirring thought is this, that we, who have so 
often gazed on the beauty of earth, and the splendor of 
the skies, shall not have passed the morning, of our 
existence when the sun is turning to ashes, and the sfars 
are being swept from their places hike autumn leaves. 
How impressively does this thought assert the meaning of 
our existence... Indeed, its weight is almost oppressive. 
But we will make no effort to cast it aside, for we need 
a view of the eternity that is before us to make us realize 
the worth of the present hour. 

Another consideration here presents itself, well calcu- 
lated to deepen the impression of the preceding. It is 
the end or purpose of our existence. A knowledge of this 
purpose is necessary to a full devejopment of life’s moral 
significance. It would be impossible to realize this sig- 
nificance yrhile ignorant of life’s purpose. And what is 
this purpose? How shall we define it? We can give 
no better reply than this: It is the complete develop- 
ment of all our powers, the perfection of our nature. 
We were made capable of growing into the perfect like- 
ness of the great Exemplar,—of becoming perfect even 
as our Father in heaven is perfeet. Heaven is the sphere 
for which we were destined when our powers were given 
us, and our existence conferred. "We were made capable 
of becoming fit companions of the angels, We shall be 
clothed with a glory like theirs, and shall experience the 
bliss they now enjoy. We shall stand as near the Eternal as 
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they now stand. How this consideration adds to the sig- 
nificance of our being. Endowed with such capabilities, 
the heirs of such a destiny, surely we cannot dream away 
our earthly life. We cannot float aimlessly down the 
current of time. We cannot be indifferent to the scenes 
through which we pass, nor lightly regard the experiences - 
whose impress we bear. 
Do we need still another thought to quicken our sense 
of life’s meaning? It is at hand: our lives are exerting 
a lasting influence upon others. We do not, we cannot, 
live to ourselves alone. Each life that touches our own 
is permanently affected by the contact. It receives some 
influence from us which helps determine its course, and 
which modifies its moral condition. Society may be com- 
‘pared tothe atmosphere. All its parts are affected by the 
force which disturbs any particular part. The moving 
of the hand in the air, for instance, not only displaces the 
particles which it touches, but, in theory, moves every 
particle between the poles. So, in social life, each indi- 
vidual actor affects the mass. All, to some extent, are 
influenced by the acts of each. What one does, no matter 
how lowly his sphere, affects the social condition of the 
whole. But this is not all. Our actions will live after 
we are dead. The deeds we perform are seeds cast forth 
into the far future, as well as around upon the present. 
Some of them may not germinate until long after our 
bodies have turned to dust. Over our graves, in the wider 
field of*posterity’s interests, they are to grow; and there, 
for weal or wo, their fruit is to ripen. The Omniscient 
traces in the social condition of our age, results that have 
flowed from the deeds of each individual that lived in the 
first century of our era. ‘T'wo thousand years hence, the 
same omniscient One will detect effects in man’s social 
estate that were produced by the deeds we are here and 
now performing. Such is our relation to the present, and 
the future of our'race. Thus does every man’s life flow 
into, and mingle with the great current of social existence. 
How important then each act of our lives! What signif- 
icance has each opportunity for action! And how divine 
must be the meaning of that existence from which such 
far-reaching and permanent influences flow! 
We cannot forbear naming, in ,this connection, two 
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other considerations .of interest. They grow out of the 
relation which the present life sustains to our heavenly 
estate. The present is the dim dawn of our being. The 
life that now is, stands related ‘to the immortal future as 
childhood’s season to the maturer years of manhood. 
_ This, then, is life’s morn ; and around us is kindling such 
effulgence as will make our eternal day. This is child- 
hood’s season, that must soon end in the higher estate of 
a maturer life. 

The first consideration which these facts suggest is this. 
The present may be the school-time of the soul. God 
may have placed us here to acquire the rudiments of 
knowledge. Weare now, perhaps, laying the foundation 
of an intellectual and moral growth which will proceed 
through eternity. And how great are our advantages. 
Eloquent nature is our teacher. Her text-books are the 
mountains, seas, rocks, and rivers. Her geography is 
mapped in brilliant colors before us. The trembling leaf 
and silent flower, as well as the rending earthquake and 
awful volcano, lecture on the chemical forces. Her math- 
ematics may be studied in the architecture of the bee-hive, 
and in the proportions of the solar system. Some incen- 
tive to study, and aid to progress, is furnished by every 
object we behold, from the floating mote to the rolling 
globe. And this is our first and last opportunity here. 
Soon, very soon, we shall be called from these rudimental 
studies to resume them no more forever. Let this thought 
quicken within us a sense of this life’s significance. 

Again. We have said that the present life was the 
season of our childhood. The views we get then of this 
universe, are but the child’s views. All things are robed 
in the colorings which life’s morning imparts. From this 
stand-point we shall never behold them again. No more 
will they be clothed in the hues they now wear. Although 
our vision is limited, what we see is invested with such — 
freshness of tint as only life’s dawn can bestow. True, 
we have but just crossed the threshold of God’s great 
temple, and are standing in its vestibule. But can we 
survey its proportions—its beauty and grandeur, and not 
realize more impressively the import of our present op- 
portunity, as the thought takes possession of our minds 
that we shall soon be above and beyond what now over- 
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arches us? We know not how it may be with others, 
but with us there is something solemnly impressive in the 
thought that the limited portion of the universe we here 
behold will never again be invested with such hues as it 
now wears. With us the meaning of the present hour is 
deepened by the conviction that we shall never more 
occupy the present stand-point of observation, or see the 
things around us wearing the hues which childhood’s 
‘fresher fancy imparts. Let us not be misunderstood here. 
We would cast no shadow upon the future. We would 
blight no anticipations of brighter and broader views of 
God’s works than those we now enjoy. In this regard 
we are as sanguine as any. We look forward with 
kindling anticipations to the time when, having passed 
through the vestibule of the universe, new scenes shall 
burst upon our sight. Then, we believe, still grander 
views will attract our gaze; for then, with strengthened 
vision, we shall behold the majestic columns, spreading 
arches, and lofty dome of the vast inerior. And we also 
believe that when these surpassing scenes are before us 
we shall enjoy a higher rapture than we ever felt on 
earth. Still, we confess there is something painfully im- 
pressive in the thought that our present child’s view will 
have passed forever. It would afford us satisfaction to 
know that a glimpse, at least, of its rosy hues might now 
and then be caught through vistas opening back to the 
past. But be this as it may, the fact that the aspect of 
the universe must change when we put on our immortal- 
ity, should add to the interest we feel in the present view, 
and to the meaning of the life that now is. . 

Do we need any thing more to certify to us the meaning 
of ‘our present being ? All that we can require is afford- 
ed by the assurance the Saviour gave that we are the 
objects of God's infinite love! Let us understand the 
full import of this assurance. It is not that we shall 
become such objects, in some higher moral condition, and 
in some other sphere; but that He loves us now. By it 
we are here blessed and guarded. Its tokens are around 
us on every side. It is ministering, with tireless fidelity, 
to our varied needs. It has reached forth its hand from 
the heavens to lead us along life’s uneven pathway, up to 
the brighter inheritance of the world immortal. Because 

" 
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he loves us now he will love us forever, and crown our 
existence with the highest good we are capable of receiv- 
ing. Thus does our Creator regard us; and thus favored. 
are we in this present life. How significant must that 
existence be that is overwatched by such love! 

We have now passed before our minds some of the 
considerations which reveal life’s moral meaning. With 
these in view we cannot fail to realize what it is to live. 
May the consciousness they awaken within us never die, 
but ever prompt to earnest effort in the performance of 
the duties of the present state. 

Nor will this be all the benefit we shall derive from the 
consciousness. It will invest every thing about us with a 
new and higher interest, and open to our hearts channels 
of a sweeter joy. Let us briefly unfold these consider- 
ations. 

The first is this. The consciousness we have sought 
to awaken, would invest all things around us with a new 
and higher interest. A moment’s reflection will satisfy 
us that the interest with which we regard the outward 
world is graduated to that which we feel in our own 
existence. If life has little interest—if existence is more 
dreamy than real—if our consciousness of its meaning is 
dormant—every thing we see will appear trite and un- 
meaning. Of course, this outward world would excite 
but little interest on our part. On the other hand, if we 
realize what we are, and what it is to live, external things 
will be robed in brighter colors, and clothed with a deeper 
meaning, for our relation to them will invest them with 
significance. ‘They must have value as the present habi- 
tation of a nature so divine,—they must have significance 
as the educators of a being that will ere long be like the 
aoa Besides, the same God who formed the human 
soul created this outer world, and left his impress there. 
We can readily test the truth of our proposition. Re- 
gard those two men who are ascending the rocky summit 
of Mount Washington. One is what is termed a man of 
pleasure. He regards the world as an ample field for 
sport. Life he esteems as a holiday season ; and pleasure 
he seeks as the chief good. The other realizes the true 
end of existence. He is conscious of life’s meaning, 
and, as a consequence of this, every power, sentiment, 
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and sensibility of his soul is alive and active. To him 
the universe is something better than a gorgeous saloon of 
pleasure. In his view it is a magnificent arena for noble 
achievement. He stands now, for the first time, upon 
that lofty summit. Behold him there in speechless admi- 
ration. ‘* My God! How wonderful are thy works!” 
his glowing features and upraised hands express. Turn 
now to his companion. He looks down upon the forests 
that wrap the mountain’s sides and base, and upon the 
streams that leap through its gorges, and then with all 
the enthusiasm his nature is capable of feeling, pro- 
nounces the region around the best for hunting and fish- 
ing his eye ever beheld! And this is all he sees. And 
why expect that he could see more? If blind to the 
diviner characteristics of his own nature, and dead to the 
real significance of his being, how could he detect the 
higher features of the scenery around him, or be pro- 
foundly impressed thereby ? 

Need we ask, to which of the two is the landscape 
invested with the highest interest? We have already 
decided that question. But why has it most interest in 
the view of the former? We reply, because awake to 
the significance of his own existence, his sharpened 
perceptions: and keen sensibilities are able to discern’and 
appreciate nature’s beauties and sublimities. 

Again, a just consciousness of life’s meaning would 
open to the heart new fountains of joy, and vastly in- 
crease the delights of existence. The truth of this prop- 
osition was made apparent by the illustration just used. 
Was not he the happiest man, did not he derive the 
highest delight from that mountain scenery, who had an 
eye capable of detecting its grandeur? Most certainly. 
But this truth is worthy of farther elucidation. 

One is now surveying the firmament, who beholds it 
with the natural eye only, for his spiritual vision is clouded 
and weak. And what does this man see? Thousands 
of bright points which he has learned to call stars. He 
gazes upon them for a moment and then turns bewil- 
dered from the prospect, and straightway forgets it. But 
he has enjoyed a transient pleasure. In him a vague 
and evanescent wonder was excited. Another looks 
upon the same sparkling dome, and to him every bright 
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point in the deep blue arch above is a world, or a sun, 
around which a system of worlds revolves. And these 
suns and worlds which he beholds, so magnificent and 
glorious, appear to him but as sentinel orbs on the near- 
est outposts of creation. Far beyond them, and gleam: 
ing through space, are innumerable hosts, brilliant as 
themselves, and marching along their orbits to the music 
of their own motion! And all unite in declaring to him 
the glory of God. And in that God he sees a Father! 
Can we doubt which of the two derives the most happi-« 
ness from a survey of the heavens ? 

Take~another illustration. Two children come to a 
bed of flowers. Each plucks a blossom; one with indif- 
ference, the other with eager delight. The first, seeing 
nothing of value in the spoil, picks it to pieces, and 
heedlessly scatters its leaves along his path. The other 
snuffs the sweet fragrance, kisses the bloom, places the 
flower carefully upon his bosom, and cherishes it as 
precious remembrance of the Father’s love. Need we 
ask which of the twain derives the more pleasure from the 


beautiful souvenir ? 
The truth now before us is one of great interest and 


importance, From it we may learn the amount of enjoy- 


ment the Creator has placed within our reach, and the 


amount we sacrifice when we forget our spiritual capa 
cities and seek pleasure only through the gratification of 
our animal desires. Would we form some estimate of 


the extent of the resources of happiness with which we 


are provided? We have but to survey the varied and 


exalted powers of our higher nature, and remember that 
the right action of each is attended with delight. We 
have only to remember that before each intellectual faculty 


there is a pathway leading out into nature, and provided 
with deep and sweet fountains of bliss, In each object 


God has made, he has placed some cup of enjoyment to . 
reward the inquisitive explorer. Mind can examine 
nothing, from the dew-drop to the ocean, from the 
simplest frost-work of winter to the wide-waving forest, 


that will not afford him some tribute of joy. Our moral 


and religious resources are still more abundant and 


divine. What tongue can express, or pen portray, the 
bliss that flows from duties well performed,—from the 


~ 
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approbation of a satisfied conscience,—from the exercise 
of Christain faith, hope, charity, and from the conscious- 
ness that God is bestowing upon us his approving smile! 
It is a truth that it would be well for us ever to remember, 
that we are capable of enjoying, now and forever, all the 
beauty and harmony, all the beneficence and love, which 
fill the universe of God. Shall we claim and enjoy our 
birth-right ? Or shall we imitate the sensualist, and, 
closing our spiritual senses, sink ourselves to the level of 
the beasts that perish? It is for each to answer these 
questions for himself. Ifthe latter course is our choice, 
and our life-forces are employed in the pursuit of its 
selfish aims, the current of our being will roll through the 
‘world like the lava-tide, blasting every green thing in its 
path. But if we make the better election, our energies 
will sweep onward in broader channels, to higher ends, 
and our life-emblem will be the noble river, the music of 
whose flow delights the ear, while its waters moisten the 
braided roots along its banks, and impart freshness and 
bloom to the landscape which it adorns. C. H. F. 


Art. XII. A 


Universalism and the Development of Character. 


Tuere are several distinct forms of argument by which 
to prove or disprove a theological doctrine. We may 
here specify three which are much in vogue among the 
Christian sects, and which we will distingush as follows :— 


the Scripture-textual, which consists in citing and apply 
e 


ing passages of Scripture in which the doctrine to 

established is thought to be verbally affirmed; the Scrip- 
ture-inferential, which consists in deducing the truth of 
the doctrine from certain facts or principles affirmed in 


the Scriptures; and the philosophical, which consists in 
showing that the doctrine is implied by, or deducible 


from, certain principles cognizable by the human reason, 


4 
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commonly called intuitions. Universalists have made 
liberal use of all these methods of argument. As an 
illustration of the method first named, the reader’s mind 
will readily recur to the several “ proof-texts,” which were 
much resorted to in the more distinctively controversial 
period of our faith; as examples of the kind which we 
have called the Scripture-inferential, we may refer to 
those arguments for the ultimate holiness of the human 
family, which were based upon the divine paternity, the 
disciplinary purposes of punishment, and the general 
spirit of the gospel,—all of which points are made clear 
in the Scriptures; as illustrations of the philosophical 
argument, we may refer to those conclusions which Uni- 
versalists have drawn from the nature of the human soul, 
particularly in its innate love of holiness, and fitness for it, 
—facts which we have been accustomed to think are 
clearly cognizable by reason, and conclusions which seem 
logically deducible from such facts. 

We need not here attempt to show whether any one of 
these three forms of argument is best. It is enough to say, 
that we deem every one, in its own way, legitimate ; and 
if well made out, conclusive of the point. The preference 
which any one person may have for one method over the 
other two, is perhaps a matter of taste, and also of habit ; 
it would certainly be narrow and overbearing in him to 
assume that every other person must have the same pre- 
dilection as himself, and so make use of the same process 
of argument. ‘The same diversity of argument, and the 
same occasion for each man to accord:‘to every other the 
right of choice in its selection, appears in other depart- 
ments of belief. A skilful naturalist may determine the 
character of a particular tree by inspecting its roots ; 
another might reach the same result more readily by 
scrutinizing its fibre; and a third, with a view to the same 
end, might prefer a piece of its bark. 2 

But of all the three forms of argument named, in con- 
nection with theological doctrine, we are here desirous of 
noting this important characteristic: not one of them is 
the popular argument,—that is to say, not one of them 
appeals directly to the common mind, or can be fully 
used by it. The textual argument requires a critical 
familiarity with the letter of Scripture, which very few 
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except professed biblical Students can posses. Stuarts, 
Clarkes, Balfours and Nortons are not numerous in any 
sect. None but disciplined and cautious reasoners can 
be trusted—nor these to any great extent——in the matter 
of deducing doctrinal conclusions from Scripture prin- 
ciples. Such minds as Edwards, Ballou and Dewey are 
by no means common. It requires a very pure reason, 
and extraordinary precision in reasoning, to educe theo- 
logical convictions from “ eternal verities ”’ and intuitions. 
Such intellects as Butler of the past, and Martineau and 
Newman of the present—and these tree quite unlike one 
another in most points of intellect-mare rarely to be met 
with; and when they do appear, they must not be 
followed any farther than they are intelligently appre- 
hended. It is the same in the case of natural history 
supposed. With the exception of such applications of 
the methods of inquiry as are very familiar, how very 
few persons are competent to decypher the character of a 
’ tree from its root, its fibre, or even its bark. Even natural 
science is too abstruse to permit the world many such 
heads as Cuvier, Agassiz, and Guyot. And does not 
theology open as abstruse a region for thought, and 
demand the exercise of ‘as vigorous intellect as natural 
science ? , 

- We must make still further use of our illustration. It 
is only the professional that can read the character of a 
tree in its very substance. But most any one may know it 
by its fruit! It is only the scholastic, the critical, the 
profound, that can see a doctrine of religion in the Scrip- 
ture they quote ; in the principle which Scripture affirms ; 
or in the necessary truths which reason apprehends. But 
most dny one may see the truth or the falsity of a doctrine 
in its fruit. The tendency of theological doctrine, its 
effects in the human soul, its relation to the development 
of human character ;-—all this is matter of experience ; 
it gives an experimental test; it presents the only form of 
argument which can properly be termed the popular 
argument. 

It ought always to be borne in mind that the practical- 
ness of religion is one of its central characteristics. Its 
relation to human action in the growth and exhibition of 
character is direct and ultimate. It is difficult to give 
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this proposition the prominence it deserves. It is radi- 
cally more than to say, that the doing the best work, the 
developing of the best character is a proof that a doctrine 
is true ; the proposition says, that the doing of all this is 
the doctrine’s truth—not so much a proof of the truth as 
the very substance of that truth. And until we get at this, 
which is but the full force of the proposition, we do not, 
as it seems to us, really apprehend what is. meant by 
religion as a practical matter. Were it the ultimate aim 
of religion to ae the intellect, its essential character 
would be theoretical; and the first labor in the matter of 
proof would be to consider its relations to the intellect. 
But inasmuch as its ultimate object is the development of 
true character, its essential characteristic is practicalness ; 
and so the popular form of argument must be a judgment 
based upon its results. However it may stand with biblical 
scholars, logicians and speculatists, Universalism with the 
mass of men will be judged of almost solely by its work in . 
the development of human character. If it educates a 
false character, the great body of human beings will repu- 
diate it,—and this too in spite of any ingenious array of 
Scripture, inference, or intuition. If it is seen to work out 
the true type of human character, the great body of hu- 
man beings will in the end accept it,—and this, however 
skilfully sophists may argue against it, and biblicists turn 
upon it Scripture ‘ threatenings.” And we rejoice that 
it is so. If our doctrine cannot prove itself, we do not feel 
called upon to perform this important office for it. The 
ultimate, and as we have said, the decisive question is, 
What is the relation of Universalism to the development of 
human character ? 

That doctrine is true and ‘ worthy of all acceptation ” 
which is fitted to work out the highest type of character ; 
and of existing theologies, that makes the nearest approach 
to the true one, which in its ultimate results comes nearest 
this type of character. It will then greatly serve our pre- 
sent purpose can we in any measure determine what the 
highest possible type of human character is. We are 
among those who believe that an Exemplar of this charac- 
ter has once appeared on the earth; and from the brief 
yet, we may say, exhaustive and graphic record of the 
facts in which that character was expressed, we deem it 
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not difficult to determine what principles of theology it 
illustrated. Does any one need argument to be convinced 
that the ruling and moulding principles of that character 
were perfect trust in God as the Infinite Love, whom sin- 
ners as well as saints might address by the appellation of 
Father; as the impartial Benefactor, whose hones were 
bestowed alike upon the evil and the good; as the Foun- 
tain of forgiveness, to whom it would be proper to pray, 
that even the vilest might be forgiven; as the Pattern of 
excellence, whom man was to imitate by loving his-ene- 
mies, and overcoming evil with good; as the Shepherd 
of souls, that would leave the ninety and nine already in 
the fold of righteousness, and seek for the lost until found 
and restored? We deem it much on the score of biblical 
proof, that Christ affirmed these principles which make 
the very substance of Universalist theology ; but with an 
eye now to the popular argument, we deem it vastly more 
that the perfect character of Christ was simply the embod- 
iment of these principles. 

_ It isa wretched mistake to suppose that the highest 
type of character is necessarily expressed by what are 
commonly known as outward forms of worship, accompa- 
nied, it may be, with much feeling. Orthodox piety, on 
this account, is sometimes thought to make a nearer 
approach to the true standard than is indicated by the 
less obtrusive, and we may frankly add less enthusiastic 
practices which Universalism incites. This notion, if a 
just one, would certainly be fatal to Universalism. Our 
theology, it is freely confessed, does not incite as marked 
an enthusiasm, as frequent: a resort to the outward or 
formal observance of religion, as Orthodoxy. But let not 
our Orthodox brother triumph over our concession ; for 
the Catholic leads him in the particular named quite as 
much as he leads the Universalist. Nor let the Catholic 
exult ; for what is his observance of visible forms of wor- 
ship to the Mahometan’s ; and, still again, what is the 
Mahometan compared to the Hindoo? We should not 
accept the proverb without some qualification, but there 
is a basis of fact in the statement, “ Ignorance is the mo- 
ther of devotion!” Confining our attention to the Pro- 
testant sects, we leave it with the intelligent observer to 
decide, as his eye glances along the array of sects including 

VOL. XV. 17 
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the Swedenborgians, Unitarians, Universalists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Methodists, Free-Will Baptists, if the 
amount and energy of exterior worship is not in almost 
exact proportion to the want of culture, refinement of 
manners, tenderness of devout feeling, and genuine spir- 
ituality of sentiment ! 

We do not wish to be understood as intimating that all 
who profess to be Universalists are men of culture, res 
fined manners, and genuine spirituality of thought and 
aspiration. Among this body of. professors, are undoubt- 
edly very many who have no sort of title to the name— 
persons who find that respectability requires them to be 
something, and so conclude to patronize a theology that 
is * liberal ”’—persons who have never established by any 
trait of character a claim to profess any form of faith 
known among men. There are also a much more worthy 
class of persons, who, however, have been enlisted by 
some one feature of the Universalist faith, and not by its 
principles as a whole, and whose exhibition of it in char- 
acter is therefore disjointed and fractional—good indeed 
as far as it goes, but not comprehensive enough to be 
taken as a test of the complete results of which the whole 
faith is capable. We have in mind however persons who 
have received Universalism with some approach to its 
entirety, and in their case the result is of a nature emi- 
nently conclusive of its power to mould the human soul 
into the highest conceivable type of religious exeellence. 
But such is the general imperfection of human nature in 
its present stage of development, that such examples of 
the true character must be rare. Nevertheless, a single 
genuine example of the full result of our theology, consid- 
ered as an experimental argument; is conclusive of the 

int. 

Ocalan piety is more noisy and spasmodic than what 
is developed by Universalism. ‘This fact is easily account 
ed for. Orthodoxy appeals to the fears of men; it calls — 
the selfish nature into action; its aim is to quicken a sense 
of danger, and excite efforts to escape from an awful 
doom. It is easy enough to excite people in this way. 
The cry of fire on board a ship at sea will naturally pro- 
duce a sensation. It is a fact, that the higher part of 
man’s nature is not as susceptible of phrensied emotions as 
his selfish part. Visions of prospective excellence, the 
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incitements of hope, the glow of spiritual feeling, are in 
their highest quality singularly calm and placid. Exulta- 
tion never creates a panic. Fear, on the contrary, usually 
shows itself in paroxisms of emotion. 

The true type of human character, we hardly need say, 
is that in which the higher nature, and not the selfish, has 
the supremacy ; and consequently the worship which must 
distinguish this type of character, catinot be spasmodic or 
phrensied, but on the contrary, calm, even, genial, attrac- 
tive, spiritual. Dissimilar as are the animal and the spir- 
itual emotions, they will nevertheless readily mix; and to 
the eye which can perceive only the startling and spas- 
modic, the compound will appear far more perfect and 
meritorious, than will the quiet and gentle expression of 
the purely divine. How much of the fervor that gives 
many of the so-called evangelical sects a reputation for 
earnest and working religious convictions, is but the ex- 
citement of the lower propensities, is obvious—not indeed 
to the individuals themselves, but to all whose higher and 
purer religious growth qualifies them to distinguish read- 
ily between the genuine and the alloy. 

But it may be asked, Is not the proportion of Orthodox 
who come up to the Orthodox type of character, much 
larger than the proportion of Universalists who come up 
to the Universalist typeof character? We answer unhes- 
itatingly, much larger. And so is the proportion of Cath- 
olics who attain the Catholic ideal much greater still; 
while in the same respect, the Mahometan excels the 
Catholic, and.the Hindoo the Mahometan. — It appears to 
be the order of creation, that what is lacking in quality 
shall be made up in bulk. Hence the diamond is scarcer 
than gold, gold than silver, silver than copper, copper 
than lead, lead than iron. ‘Throughout nature, the quan- 
tity of material is always in exact proportion to its coarse- 
ness. Human society is yet in the process of growth; 
at present it is obviously very imperfect ; the selfish thus 
far (and for wise reasons we doubt not) very greatly pre- 
ponderates over the spiritual. It is therefore inevitable 
that the lower or coarser quality of character will, so far as 
quantity is concerned, very greatly preponderate over the 
higher and purer quality. Consequently, it is the neces- 
sity of the case—a necessity rising from the existing imper- 
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fections of human society as a whole—that that form of 
theology which proposes the highest type of character, 
shall present the fewest number of cases in which its ideal 
is reached; while that form of theology which proposes 
the lowest type of character, shall present the greatest 
number of cases in which its idedl is reached. There is 
less material out of which to construct the higher, and 
more material out of which to construct the lower. The 
fact then that the proportion of Universalists who reach a 
Universalist ideal, is decidedly less than the proportion of 
Orthodox who reach the Orthodox ideal, is precisely what 
we should expect, on the supposition that the Universalist 
ideal of character is very much the higher of the two. Of 
the Alpine glaciers the purest are the highest, and for that 
reason the most seldom reached by man. . | 

It is, however, a very different question, whether Uni- 
versalists will not compare with Orthodox, when both are 
compared to the same standard—a standard admitted by 
both legitimately to be such. There will be differences of 
opinion as to this or that type of religious character con- 
sidered as the true and complete test. But there can be 
no question as to what constitutes the bulk of the social 
virtues. Integrity, kindness, neighborly affection, gener- 
osity, deeds of benevolence—these are admitted to be 
genuine virtues by every sect. In no one of these excel- 
lencies are Universalists a tittle better than they ought to 
be ; with respect to none of them, can we dare to boast ; 
but we will cheerfully submit to the decision of any 
impartial and intelligent umpire, whether as respects 
these virtues, our Orthodox brethren have the advantage 
over us. We claim, that in connection with our conces- 
sion that Universalists do not as generally come up to 
their standard of character as do the Orthodox reach a 
very different standard, we shall as distinctly insist on 
the reason therefor :—because the Universalist type of 
character is very much higher, and hence in this imper- 
‘ fect stage of our growth, vastly more difficult of attain- 
ment. 

In this connection, we deem it of great importance that 
we clearly apprehend what kind of character we may 
expect, and what kind we must not expect, as the devel- 
opntent of the Universalist form of faith. If it is thought 
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desirable. by any that, as Universalists, we should seek 
that quality of character which is commonly found in 
connection with Orthodoxy, we will do what we can to 
assure all such that the end they desire is an impossibility. 
As well expect plum trees to bear cherries, as to expect 
that the tree of Universalism will bear Orthodox fruit. If 
we feel a want of this latter kind of fruit, we must plant 
the tree that will bear it. Any attempt, as Universalists, 
to develop the particular character indicated, will be 
unnatural, mechanical and abortive. If the Orthodox 
results are in accordance with the highest conceivable 
type of character, then, according to the bearing of the 
practical argument, is Orthodoxy true; in which case, our 
proper position, as religious believers, is sufficiently obvi- 
ous. 

The position on which we take our stand is this: we feel 
that the Orthodox type of character—meaning by this 
phrase to include both its moral and devotional practices 
—is too low; that it is too largely composed of selfish 
ingredients, and hence involving too much of paroxysm, 
of panic, of excitement, of all the morbid results produced 
by fear; that a much higher type is possible—one embrac- 
ing less of the selfish and more of the purely spiritual, 
and which, though it will be less boisterous, less obtrusive, 
less spasmodic, will be more genial, more elevated and 
pure, more durable and salutary; and we are fully con- 
vinced that the principles, the influences, and the motives 
which Universalism addresses to the human conscience 
and heart, are of all instrumentalities yet known, best 
calculated to secure this happiest of results. 

If now it should be asked, of what experiences we 
predicate this trust in the efficacy of Universalism, we 
answer briefly :—of its actual exhibition in the lives of 
very many saintly persons, whose extraordinary purity 
and excellence were and are the obvious development of 
their religious faith and hope; of the influences and 
appeals of which we ourselves are vividly conscious, 
even at the very time that we culpably resist them, and 
thereby realize that we are unworthy the great privileges 
and opportunities for spiritual excellence our faith bestows 
upon us; and in the obvious modification for the better 
which the spread of our faith—working, however, invisi- 
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bly, like leaven in the meal—has upon the tempers and 
lives of those in other communions, who are measurably 
governed by it, though they know it not; and in the pal- 
pable fact that in those communities in which Universal- 
ism has had the greatest permanence, and been most 
fairly tested, the spirit of philanthropy, of brotherly love, 
and of high-toned piety is found most to accord with the 
public and private heart; and that in such communities 


(with occasional exceptions, which are easily accounted 
for by local considerations) do we find, on the part of 
believers, the deepest desire and most earnest purpose 
to bring the individual character much nearer the pure type, 
which type, though it may not be very generally practi- 


cable in the present stage of imperfection, is nevertheless 

deemed possible for the race, and so the proper object of 

effort on the part of all who pereeive its desirableness. 
These are considerations, which we are sufficiently 


aware, cannot be appreciated by, or have influence with, 
those of essentially different faiths, But with us, they are 


satisfactory, and conclusive of the point now before us. We 
are rejoiced at the spirit which, at the present time, more 
than ever before, is at work in our communion. A higher 


life is called for earnestly, and we trust, will be ealled for 


persistently. Such a result our faith assures: us to be 


possible. May it be sought with diligence, and with 
unflagging purpose ;—it may not be amiss to add, with 
discretion. Let us seek the spiritual life, not with a view 


to an argument to prove that our faith will produce it, but 
let us seek it for' itself alone. With such a motive, and 


with judicious effort, it will give us not less surprise than 
pain, if a large measure of success does not ensue, in the 
development of the true Christian character. G. H. Ew 
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1. The Convert: or, Leaves from my Experience. By O. A. 
Brownson. New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. 1857. pp. 


Astpz from the general interest attaching to this record of a 
most eventful, and as we deem it, eccentric intellectual and 
religious history, we are particularly interested in it because of 
the author’s account of his brief and singular connection with the 
Universalists. Mr. Brownson, breaking what he deemed a most 


unprofitable connection with the New York Presbyterians, 


received:a letter of fellowship, as a Universalist preacher, in the 
autumn of 1825. He remained in the denomination about four 
years, during which period he was drawn into intimate relations 
with such prominent preachers as Samuel C. Loveland, Paul 


Dean, Charles Hudson, Edward Turner, and Hosea Ballou. 


He was very industrious throughout this period—as in fact 


throughout all his public life—and made something of a mark 
as an editor of a Universalist paper in New York. In 1829, 
breaking up his connection with the denomination, he avowed 


his position, not as a disbeliever, but as an unbeliever—a dis- 


tinction which he deems important. 


The statement of Mr. Brownson, “the most anti-Christian 
period of my life was the last two years that I was a Universalist 
preacher,”’ need excite no surprise, for he explains the fact by 
an example of candor almost unparalleled ;—he tells us that all 


this time, if not insincere, if not preaching what he did not 


believe, he was professing to be a Universalist, whereas in fact 


he was an infidel, or as he prefers to say, an unbeliever! Of 
course, he would not convey the impression that he was made 
anti-Christian by a theology in which he did not believe. He 


was not a Universalist, but was only unsuccessfully trying to be 
one. We can easily understand how he “felt restored to his 
manhood,” the moment he took his real position as an unbe- 


liever. Doubts as to the truth of the doctrine he professed to 
preach, were in his mind from the first. 


“Tn the commencement of my career as a Universalist, I did 


my best to smother my doubts as to revelation, and to defend 
Universalism as a Scriptural doctrine. But I succeeded only 
indifferently. I had made up my mind that endless vindictive 
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punishment was contrary to reason, and incompatible with the 
love and goodness of God, but when I became forced to study 
the Scriptures more attentively, in order to defend Universalism 
against the objections I had to meet, I became satisfied that 
they did not teach the final salvation of all men, if literally 
interpreted, and that I must either reject them as authority for 
reason, or else accept the doctrine of endless punishment.” 


(p. 67.) 

We cannot wonder that any period of connection with a faith 
concerning which one had‘ such misgivings, would be a most 
‘anti-Christian period.” We will, however, give Mr. Brown- 
son the benefit of his disclaimer, that all this while he was not 
playing his brethren false. He made no secret, he tells us, of 
his doubts. “TI did not,” he says, “write or preach differently 
from what I thought and felt; nobody could really be deceived 
as to the state of my mind. Many of my brother ministers 
knew my doubts. They blamed me, it is true, not for enter- 
taining them, but for not keeping them to myself.” (p. 80.) 


We cannot be surprised that he was dissatisfied with Uni- 
versalism, considering the form in which he held it. Here is his 
statement of the light in which he viewed its relation to the 
foundation of morality. 


“As God inflicts pain only for the sake of reformation, as he 
never punishes sin or rewards virtue, all idea of moral account- 
ability must be abandoned. God will never bring us into judg- 
ment for our conduct. Then there is no power above us to 
defend oppressed innocence, and to vindicate the majesty of 
right. Then what is the criterion of right and wrong? Both 
must be alike pleasing to God, and if both are alike pleasing to 
him, if he regards with equal complacency the sinner and the 
saint, what is the radical difference between them? None that 
I can see. God wills our happiness; then what makes us happy 
must be regarded as good, and what makes us miserable must 
be regarded as evil. An action is virtuous, then, because it 
promotes our happiness, produces pleasurable emotions in our- 
selves, or in others, and vice is that which does not promote our 
happiness, which causes painful emotions in us or in others. 
Virtue is virtue because it promotes happiness, and vice is vice 
because it brings misery. Then no objective distinction between 
virtue and vice, between good and evil. Here, said I, is the 
very foundation of morality undermined.” (pp. 77, 78.) 


We should most earnestly advise all who profess such Unie 
versalism, to get rid of it as soon as possible. We should look 
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upon ‘it, did we know where to look for it, with loathing. Mr. 
Brownson cannot, however, be ignorant of the fact, that if the 
Calvinism, which was still in the minds of many converts to Uni- 
versalism at that early time, led some to reason away the 
distinctions between right and wrong,—as consistent Calvinism 
must do,—such notions as he enumerates were by no means 
essential to Universalism. We are surprised to find that so 
acute a thinker could ever for an instant be imposed upon by 
such nonsense. Our older brethren complain much of his course 
while connected with them in the ministry; and are not quite 
ready to receive his explanation, touching his profession of 
Universalism, at the time he was really an unbeliever. The 
distinction, by which he would have it appear that his incon- 
sistency of profession and real want of belief involved no insin- 
cerity, they look upon with more than suspicion. But of those 
particulars we cannot speak with assurance. They were before 
our day. It is evident, however, from the representation which 
he makes of Universalism, and his statements relative to promi- 
nent preachers of the faith, that his connection with the denom- 
ination was not pleasant on social grounds, and that in taking 
his leave he carried away some root of bitterness. 

Mr. Brownson’s sketch of the Rev. Hosea Ballou—on the 
whole, we think just, and certainly eulogistic—will interest 
most of our readers. 


‘“‘ He (Mr. Ballou) was, I think, of French descent, the son of 
a small New, England farmer, and obliged in his youth to assist 
his father and elder brothers in the cultivation of the farm, and 
in supporting the family. Nature was bountiful to him, both 
physically and intellectually. She gave*him a tall athletic 
frame, symmetrical and finely moulded, handsome features, and 
an air of dignity and authority. His natural genius and ability 
fitted him to take rank with the most distinguished men the 
_ country has produced; but, unhappily, his education was very 
defective, and his acquired knowledge and information were 
even to the last very limited. But his intellect was naturally 
acute, active, fertile, and vigorous. ‘He always struck me—and 
I knew him well in the later years of his life—as one who, if 
. he chose, might excel in whatever he undertook. In his earlier 
years, he was regarded as harsh, bitter, and sarcastic in his 
temper, but when I knew him personally, he was witty indeed, 
fond of his joke, like most New Englanders, but an agreeable 
and kind-hearted old gentlemen, very fond of children, and 
possessing great power to fascinate young men, and win their 
confidence and affection. In my boyhood he was settled in 
Barnard, Vermont, about five miles from the old people with 
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whom I resided, and I often heard them speak of him, as some 
of their relatives belonged to his congregation. He was then a 
young man, but distinguished. From Barnard he removed to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and after a short residence there 
he removed to Boston, where he continued to reside till his 
death, which occurred five or six years ago. He was the patri- 
arch of American Universalism, and at the time when I became 

‘a Universalist minister was its oracle, very nearly its Pope. 
(pp. 47, 48.) 


Of the Treatise on the Atonement, considered as an intellec- 
tual performance, our author speaks in very high terms; while 
his denunciation of its “‘ heresies” is not less emphatic. Having 
given an analysis of its contents, he continues: 


‘‘ These views are set forth and defended with great freedom 
and boldness, with wonderful acuteness and power, in language 
clear, simple, forcible, and at times beautiful, and even eloquent. 
A book fuller of heresies, and heresies of the most deadly character, 
not excepting Theodore Parker’s Discourse of Matters pertaining 
to Religion, has probably never issued from the American press, 
or one better calculated to carry away a large class of young, 
ingenuous, and unformed minds. The heresies are indeed old, 
but they were nearly all original with the author. He had 
never read them, and there were no books within his reach, at 
the time when he wrote his Treatise, from which he could derive | 
them. ‘My only aids in writing my Treatise on the Atone- 
ment,’ said he personally to me, in answer to a question I put 
to him, ‘were the Bible, Ethan Allen’s Oracles of Reason,’ a 
deistical work, ‘and‘my own reflections.’ In the circumstances 
under which it was written, it was certainly a most remarkable 
production, and if it did the author no credit as a sound thinker, 
it certainly entitled him to rank among the most original think- 
ers“of our times.” . (pp. 51, 52.) 


The author seems to us nota little constrained in the sketch 
he gives of his connection with the Fanny Wright: party and 
world-reform theories. Nor can we wonder at this. Here isa 
statement of the Fanny Wright scheme. 


“The aim was, on the one hand, to relieve marriage of its 
burdens, and to remove the principal reasons for making it 
indissoluble ; and on the other, to provide for bringing ‘up all 
children in a rational manner, to be reasonable men and women, 
that is, free from superstition, all belief in God and immortality, 
or regard for the invisible, and make them look upon this life 
as their only life, this earth as their only home, and the promo- 
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tion of their earthly interests and enjoyments as their only end. 
The three great enemies to worldly happiness were held to be 
religion, marriage or family, and private property. Once get 
rid of these three institutions, and we may hope soon to realize 
our earthly paradise. For religion we are to substitute science, 
that is, science of the world of the five senses only; for private 
property, a community of goods; and for private families, a 
community of wives.” (p. 129.) 


To these detestable notions, however, Mr. Brownson never 
gave unqualified assent. He now thinks, that so far as they 
concern the relations of the sexes, they are logically deducible 
from the Protestant notion of marriage, which notion denies the 
grace of the sacrament, without which grace our Catholic author 
assures us, “‘ Christian marriage is above the strength of human 
nature |” 

‘* Marriage in the Christian sense is really practicable with 
the majority of the non-laboring classes only by the grace of the 
sacrament. For men and women in easy circumstances, who 
are not Christians, but abandoned to simple unassisted nature, 
it is a burden too great to be borne, as the experience of all 
ages sufficiently proves. Almighty God under the old law dis- 
 ipesnee the Jews from many of its rigors, and the Protestant 

eformers, denying marraiage to be a sacrament, authorized 
divorce from the bond of matrimony, and in certain cases per- 
mitted polygamy. Christian marriage is above the strength of 
human nature in our present fallen state, and needs Christian 
grace. It need not surprise us, then, that honest and enlightened 
men and women, far enough themselves from being of a licen- 
tious turn, yet ignorant of the Christian faith, and with no 
knowledge of, or belief in the Christian sacraments, should 
revolt at Catholic marriage, and labor not only to render it 
dissoluble, but easily dissoluble, and for slight, even trivial 
causes.” (pp. 117, 118.) 


Of the book as a whole we are free to say that we find it 
both interesting and instructive. It is a curious mental process 
—this progress (if such is the proper word) of a really great. 
thinker from Presbyterianism to negative—never, it would seem, 
to positive, Universalism,—thence to unbelief, thence to a quasi- 
Unitarianism, thence to Transcendentalism, and finally rest- 
ing by submitting his reason to the guidance of the Catholic 
Church, which he now assures us he considers “the noblest 
exercise he can make of his reason and free-will!” He writes 
with his accustomed force, perspicuity and elegance. No work 
from so able a hand can be unworthy a reader’s attention. 
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2. The Pitts-Street Chapel Lectures. Delivered in Boston by Cler- 
men of Six different Denominations, during the Winter of 1858, 
oston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1858. pp. 3 


The occasion of the delivery of these lectures was eminently 
peculiar, and deserves mention as an exemplification of that 
much enlarged spirit of liberality and mutual toleration among 
the several churches or sects, which so distinguishes—greatly for 
the better, we trust,—the present generation of Christians from 
any preceding generation. The Pitts-Street Chapel is an es- 
tablishment which flourishes under the auspices of the Boston 
Unitarian Ministry-at-large. Last year the persons having its 
management in charge invited six clergymen of different denom- 
inations to give as many lectures in answer to the question, 
“‘ What shall I do to be saved?” ‘ This year,” we quote from 
the Introduction of the book before'us, ‘the same association 
invited clergymen from six denominations to. preach a series of 
sermons in which each should plainly declare why he is com- 
pelled to hold and teach his creed. The interest in this course 
was so wide spread and intense, that a call has been made for 
the publication of the same. Hence the issue of the present 
volume.” 

The several lectures are by Rev. William R. Clark, for the 
Methodists; Rev. T. B. Thayer, for the Universalists; Rev. James 
N. Sykes, for the Baptists; Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D., for 
the Congregationalists; Rev. George M. Randall, D. D., for the 
Episcopalians; Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., for the Unitarians. 
The course concluded with a lecture on Spiritual Christianity, 
by Rev. T. 8. King; in which he speaks not for any sect, but 
simply with a view to present the distinguishing element of 
Christianity, which is true everywhere, whatever the sect in 
which it may be found. 

It would require much space to give an analysis of the several 
lectures which make the bulk of this remarkably elegant book. 
We need not however attempt so exhaustive a notice, for we 
have no doubt that a very extensive sale will bring its whole 
contents before the candor and criticism of a very large number 
of readers. We may say, however, that no one of the several 
denominations has occasion to complain that its exponent, on the | 
occasion of the lectures, did not, as a general thing, do justice to 
its distinctive claims. It is, in fact, the most sectarian, and at 
the same time the most liberal book that we could readily name. 
It is sectarian, for the: several speakers have done what each 
could do to bring forward and defend the distinctive convictions 
of his creed and communion; it is liberal, for all the several 
sects have agreed to submit their arguments to the private 
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judgment of the reader, no one complaining that every religion 
interested is permitted to speak for itself. It makes a material 
difference with any sect, whether its doctrines and character are 
presented by its friend or by its foe. 

The Rev. Mr. Thayer’s lecture in answer to the question, 
“‘ Why am I a Universalist?’’ is a most admirable statement of 
the several forms of proof which are deemed pertinent to the 
issue. Under the four general heads of the Works of God, the 
Nature of Man, the Divine Character and the Sacred Scriptures 
—with clearly conceived sub-divisions—he has done great 
justice to what we deem a momentous cause. As a specimen of 
his effort we may here give an extract from that portion of his 
argument which is predicated of the nature of God. 


“IT am a Universalist, because I believe God is omnipotent 
in the spiritual world, as well as in the natural world; and 
that he has adapted means to ends as efficiently and successfully 
in the first as in the last. Nothing in the physical universe 
fails of its end. The atmosphere, the sunshine, the rain, elec- 
tricity, fire, the ocean, the tree, the grain of wheat, every 
element of nature answers the purpose for which it was created. 
Why should the truth and grace of God alone fail in their 
appointed work? Why should the Gospel, why should Infinite 
Love, be the only forces of God which are eternally defeated of 
their ends? . 

Let us look at this. If I should stand here to-night and 
affirm that on a certain time one of the planets had broken from 
the hold of the sun, and wandered from its orbit, and that God 
had exerted his power in vain to restore it, and was obliged, 
after exhausting all the resources of his strength, to abandon 
the task, and leave it to drive into remediless confusion and 
wreck, would you not say this was virtual atheism and blas- 
phemy? 

But is it any less atheism or blasphemy to say that the moral 
or spiritual world has drifted out from its orbit, and that God is 
exerting all his power through Christ to restore it, and will not 
succeed; but finally, utterly defeated, will be compelled to 
abandon the attempt, and let it drive down into the abysses of 
endless confusion and sin? I confess I cannot see the slightest 
difference in these two positions.” (pp. 58, 59.) 


The Rev. Dr. Randall’s lectutéd in défence of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, is a bold, energetic, and in most 
articulars, a masterly effort. We particularly allude to it, 
owever, to call the reader’s attention to what is obviously a 
serious flaw in his chain of argumentation. He starts with the 


VOL, XV. 18 
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position that God has always had a church on the earth, which 
is and ever must be his church. 


“¢ There is, and since the days of Abraham, there ever has been, 
such a thing, on the Earth, as the Church of God. He origin- 
ated it,—He governs and protects it. It is his instrumentality 
for the reformation,—the regeneration and the salvation of a 
fallen world. It is that kingdom which Christ has promised to 
be with, to the end of time, and against which, the gates of hell 
shall never prevail. God wrote its constitution, appointed and 
commissioned its officers. As man did not originate this organ- 
ization, so he can neither abrogate nor modify it.” (p. 213, 214.) 


Tracing the history of this church from Abraham td Moses, 
from Moses to Christ, he comes to the historical proof that the 
Church of England follows in lineal succession—that it was 
planted in England by authentic hands. This is the vital place. 
And yet we find just here a “probably J” 


“The Church of England was founded, probably, in the 
Apostolic age, and, it is said, by the labors of St. Paul. In 
common with other churches it maintained its independence of 
the Church of Rome for five centuries. It had the Word, the 
Sacraments, and the three-fold Ministry: Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. It. derived the succession, not from the Church of 
Rome, but from the Apostles, through the Bishops of Arles and 
Lyons, and the Asiatic Bishops.” (pp. 225, 226.) 


Had the lecturer been confident, he would not have warranted 
that most serious doubt, which the word “ probably,” in such 
a connection, more than suggests. We think his argument 
would have been every way more convincing had there been no 
attempt to foist in as a fact, what very few, even among Episco- 
palians, deem any better than a fable. In historical evidence 
an advocate should be careful to distinguish between the legend- 
ary and the credible. Dr. Randall’s lecture, as a whole, is a 
very able production; but as he reads it in print; he must wish, 
we should think, that the paragraph which we have quoted had 
not been written. \ 

We have only to add that the lectures in the published form . 
will do great good; and each denomination should evince its 
confidence in the soundness of its creed, by aiding in its general 
circulation. 
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3. Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
By C. F. Hudson. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1857. pp. 412, 


Any thing short of an extended review must fail to do justice 
to the claims of this most extraordinary book—on the score of 
argumentative ability, among the greatest contributions that 
has been made to theological literature in America for many 
years. Of the personal history of the author we know nothing ; 
but that he is henceforth to hold a prominent place among the 
thinkers and writers of the country we feel well assured. Differ 
as we may, and do, from his views ; erroneous, and even in some 
respects injurious, as we regard them, we must accord to him 
candor, scholarship, and reasoning powers of a high order. 
True, the profusion of references to authors in the shape of 
foot-notes, might raise a suspicion of pedantry, did not the facility 
and naturalness with which he makes use of his authors, give the 
highest internal evidence that he has mastered them. Assuming 
the point—which, however, we do not concede—that some men 
are incorrigibly bad, he states that among the different opinions 
relating to their destiny, that opinion which lies intermediate 
between other opinions, “ which asserts neither the eternal hap- 
piness nor the eternal misery of those who may be worthy of 
neither,—claims its share of consideration. Can it be a just 
mean between two extremes? Is it apparently supported by 
manifold passages of Scripture? Can it reconcile apparently 
conflicting texts; or can it vindicate the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity against opposite objections? Has it a respectable 
place in the history of Christian doctrine? Can it have been 
both held and lost by the Church? And if so, how is the grand 
error involved in its loss to be accounted for without impairing 
all confidence not only in man but in Providence itself?” (p. iv.) 


The doctrine which our author thus intimates is not to be con- 
founded with the notion of the annihilation of the wicked. He 
does not take the position that an immortal being, in consequence 
of incurable sin, will be punished by destruction. His doctrine is, 
that mo man is created immortal; that immortality is a reward, 
not a gift; that it is to be attained by well doing, and that to 
fall short of the attainment is the penalty of evil doing. No 
man is immortal, but every man can so become. It is optional 
with the soul whether to die a natural death, or whether to add 
to its dignity the crown of immortal existence. Hence our 
author reasons that eternal life is not the quality that dis- 
tinguishes saintly immortality from the mortality ‘of sinners, 
but is the only immortality. He thinks it gives a dignity to 
wickedness to say that it is immortal. 
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** Guilt ceases to be degrading when it becomes immortal. 
The conception of a wickedness thoroughly consistent, ever 


persistent, and eternally subsistent, is intrinsically admirable 
and sublime, Endless guilt implies the power to sin and rebel 


forever; and endless woe implies the capacity to suffer forever. 
It is a * godlike faculty, if one ‘can say to evil, “be thou my 
good,” with a purpose that cannot be broken through the lapse 
of eternal ages. It used to be said that a divine nature cannot 


suffer ; but it is more true that only a divine nature can suffer 


forever and by such invincible endurance the sinner is armed 
for otounah warfare against heaven. A mightier divine power 
may imprison and restrain him; but if an unconquerable will 
can still revolt, the power of eternal anguish sustains the dignity. 


The dignity is ‘enhanced, if one may contend forever with jus- 


tice, and tantalize retribution, by adding sin to sin; and still 


more, if one may ever grow in fiendish capacity and ‘ellis 
If there be such rebels, they may certainly glory in the pre- 
rogative of imposing burdens, if not cares, upon the divine 


administration.” (p. 16, 17.) 


It surprises us that.in the chapter on the Rational Argument 
—which he makes embrace four heads, the metaphysical, the 
psychological, the moral, and the analogical,—he makes no 
reference to Butler; nor does he meet the argument as pre- 


sented by Butler. Take, for instance, what he says under the 


metaphysical head, touching the argument from the uncom- 
pounded nature of the soul. The notion that the soul is simple 
substance, not subject to disintegration, indivisible, and there- 
fore not destructible, he says is as old as Socrates and Cicero, 


The argument he thinks worthless, and the fact not proven. 


“Immaterial substance may be organic, according to some 
law of spiritual being. All analogies look that way. The 
endlessly varied operations of the mind show a structure marvel- 
lously complex. Ifit be a homogeneous substance, its constitu- 
tion is wonderfully intricate. If without parts, it is exquisitely 
framed in the harmony of its faculties. Though it cannot be 
weighed by ounces or measured by inches, it may yet be really 
greater or less in its quantity of being; how else, regarding . 
the soul as a pure entelechy, shall we avoid the common notion 
that all souls are originally alike, of equal capacity and power? 
How shall we explain the different tempers or the acquired 
habits of human mind? Are we sure men’s natures do not 
modify their very being? If the soul cannot be disintegrated, 
it may be deranged; and while this derangement lies deeper 
than our anatomy or chemistry, it may be no less a symptom of 
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decay, a prelude of final dissolution. Without annihilation of 
substante the soul may perish -from being. There may be 
Ammaterial substance unwrought into personal or - individual 


being.” (p. 229.) 


_This is very forcibly said, and as applied to Socrates and 
Cicero may, for ought ‘we know, be pertinent. But why has 
not the author recognized the issue as raised by Butler? Why 


does he not attempt to show that the labor of argument rests 


upon those who affirm the uncompounded nature of the soul ? 


It makes all the difference, whether the bearing of the question 
calls for proof that the soul is compounded, or that it is simple 
and indivisible. We think it well made out by Butler, that the 
presumption is in favor of the inherent immortality of the soul ; 


that no fact is given by death to show that the spiritual 


nature is affected ; that to prove its dissolution possible, whether 
by death or by any other agency, it must be shown that the 
soul is compounded and so discerptible. Our author assumes 
the presumption in the case to be the opposite of what Butler 


contends for; and we should hardly think so erudite a writer 
would feel at liberty to do this without assigning reasons there- 


for. ; 
We cannot, however, further extend this notice. We have 


only to say, that whoever would give his mental powers the 
benefit of a severe discipline, should make himself familiar with, 


and meet, if he can, the contents of the work. 


4. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. Being 
a Journal of an, nf oy smo undertaken under the auspices of H. B. M.’s 
Government, in the years 1849-1855. By Henry Barth, Ph, D., 
D.C. L. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 


A notice in our last, called attention to the work of Living- 
stone, descriptive ef travels in Central and South Africa. The 
work of Barth, it will be seen, gives particulars relative to the 
northern section of the same general portion of the globe. The 
two handsome octavos which have new appeared—the entire 
work will comprise three—prove that the confidence,and means 
of the British government could hardly have been entrusted to 
better hands. The name of Barth is henceforth honorably asso- 
ciated with that of Livingstone and Richardson, as foremost 
among the list of adventurers whose perseverance, hardships, 
and heroism have opened the but recently unknown and myste- 
rious regions of Africa to the curiosity, the science, and the traffic 
of the civilized world. We must briefly state the general objects 


of the work whose title is given above, i 
18* 


! 
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One object is to exhibit the physical character of North and 
Central Africa—its mountains, deserts, and rivers, the qualities 
of the soil, and its geological characteristics. Another object is 
to portray the human inhabitants, to discuss their historical and 
ethnological relations to the rest of mankind, and also their 
relations to the soil on which they dwell. Again, the work, 
distinguishing’ between slavery and slave-hunting, gives many 
details of the latter species of enterprise, and effectually shows 
that, though the central Africans are very far from the civilized 
state, they are by no means so degraded and wretched a people 
as, the cupidity of their hunters is prone to represent. Many 
novel facts are given relative to the natural relations of Islamism 
and Paganism, showing how the culture of the one unites with 
the rudeness of the other. This portion of the work contributes 
materially to theology in particular, as well as to science in gen- 
eral. Throughout, the explorer keeps prominent the main pur- 
pose of the expedition—that of opening a new country to the 
enterprise and commerce of civilized nations. 

Africa is not made up of deserts and barren wastes. There are 
indeed plenty of these, but our author gives a graphic represen- 
tation of more favored regions. ‘I met,” he says, ‘ with fertile 
lands, irrigated by large navigable rivers and extensive central 
lakes, ornamented with the finest timber, and producing various 
species of grain, rice, sesamum, ground nuts in unlimited abun- 
dance, the sugar-cane, &c., together with cotton and indigo, the 
most valuable commodities of trade.” It is by no means im- 
probable that Africa, as yet the least known and the most barba- 
rous portion of the habitable globe, is destined, through the 
influences that new forms of industry and commerce are likely 
to create, to a high order of civilization, and this too in no great 
length of time. Of the work of Barth, we have only to add, 
that maps and numerous illustrations are given, and of course 
add very greatly to its value. The work is of interest alike to 
the theologian, philosopher, statesman, and the ordinary reader. 
The typography is well-nigh faultless. 


5. Aspirations of Nature. By J.T. Hecker. New York: James 
B. Kirker. 1857. pp. 360. 


We have read this book with constant surprise, and for the 
greater part with deep satisfaction. So far as we can state its 
character in a sentence, we should say that it is an attempt to 
base religion on the needs of the soul, to show that true religion 
must accord with these needs, that religion would be false in 
every particular wherein it did violence to them, that it cannot 
be forced on human acceptation, that its inlet must be the door 
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of reason; and to educe from these and kindred considerations 
the necessity and office of that venerable organization, the 
Roman Catholic Church! We are very far from being con- 
vinced that the author’s conclusions are warranted by his pre- 
mises. On the contrary, his statement of one point in wae 
—substantially identical with what was affirmed by us in the 
last article of our controversy with Brownson’s Quarterly Re- 
view—encourages us in the trust, that no organism, such as the 
Catholic Church claims to be, is needed. 

‘“‘ Religion,” says our author, “adds no new faculty to the. 
soul. A sure mark of its divine origin is, that when fairly pre- 
sented, it meets and welcomes all the honest demands of the 
intellectual and moral faculties of our nature, and in such a way 
as to produce an entire conviction of its truth.” So we think. 
And if religion of itself can certify for itself, can present to the 
believing soul a sufficient guarantee of its validity, and can 
actually succeed in producing a conviction of its truth, what need 
of the cumbrous and complex array of popes, cardinals and 
councils? If religion, of itself, can ‘‘ produce an entire convic- 
tion of its truth,” why not let it do so? Why need the church 
interpose? ‘Oh, but religion is the church! Religion and the 
church are identical.” Hence, to say that religion is producing a 
conviction of its truth, is just the same thing as saying, that the 
church is doing this. So at least Mr. Brownson reasons, and 
we make no doubt Mr. Hecker approves. This point we shall 
not here discuss. We need but state our belief that it has not 
as yet been proved. 

We have said that Mr. Hecker’s book has given us surprise 
and much satisfaction. We take great pleasure in saying that 
no Calvinist, as such, has in him truth enough to write such a 
book. It isa noble defence of the dignity of the human soul ; 
is an eloquent plea for the prerogative of reason; and but for its 
conclusions—which seem to us monstrous—we should be glad 
to recommend it as a clear and succinct statement of some of 
the essentials of religion. 


6. The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus: A new translation, by 
the late Rev. Robert Traill, D. D., M.R.1I. A. Edited, with Notes, by 
Isaac Taylor. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 
604. 


The difference between this translation of Josephus and that 
by Whiston, is very marked and very general. It appears in 
almost every paragragh, and so greatly in favor of Traill, as to 
make his production almost a new work. We have never ex- 
perienced’a greater hardship, in the same department of toil, 
than when we found ourselves wending through the pages of Whis- 
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ton’s Josephus. Nothing but an earnest purpose to obtain 
something like a familiarity with that important portion of 
human history, which only the Jewish historian gives, could 
have kept up our courage in the face of the harsh, serpentine, 
ipvolved, obscure sentences in which Whiston has presented 
that great work. Butin Traill we find a clear, direct, smooth, yet 
vigorous style; a style which, for the first time, makes the read- 
ing of Josephus a pleasure, as well as a source of profit. To 
verify what we have stated as to the contrast between the two 
translations, it is only necessary to select a single page at ran- 
dom. In another notice we have called attention to the Oxford 
translation of Tacitus, in which the reader will have the Roman 
side of so much of the Jewish war as pertains to the conquest 
and destruction of Jerusalem. In this noble translation of 
Josephus may be seen the Jewish side of the same terrible his- 
tory. Traill’s Josephus is of peculiar value to Universalists, 
confirming, as it does, at least indirectly, the expositions which 
the latter have given of those passages of Scripture, that evidently 
relate to the destruction of the Jewish state, but which Ortho- 
doxy has persisted in applying to an assumed judgment in the 
world beyond the grave. We need not, however, attempt the 
superflous task of proving the worth of Josephus to every 
biblical student. - We have only to congratulate such readers on 
having, for the first time, a translation that is worthy the intrin- 
sic value of the work. For the excellent typography in which the 
publisher has presented the work, we express thanks. May it 
help to secure for him what his extraordinary courage in times of 
difficulty richly merits—an ample sale and sure payment! 


7. Oriental and Western Siberia. A narrative of seven years ex- 
plorations and adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By Thomas Witlam 
Atkinson. With a map and numerous illustrations. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


How the restless and adventurous spirit of enterprise is to be 
employed in coming time, begins to be a serious question. A 
Columbus, born a few centuries too late, may indeed make a 
very good sailor; but instead of the luxury of penetrating un- 
known seas, discovering new worlds, and making explorations - 
where the most common objects are worthy of a place in a 
cabinet of curiosities, he must content himself to follow the great 
highway of commerce, guided by authentic charts, and subject 
only to those perilous adventures incident to a sea-faring life. 

The arctic regions can afford hereafter little opportunity to do 
more than to repeat the scenes already enacted by Franklin and 
Kane. Livingstone has taken Africa in hand, and we already 
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see in prospect its unexplored regions laid open to commerce, 
civilization and Christianity. Atkinson seems to have taken 
what was left unexplored, and notwithstanding the apparently 
uninviting nature of the region which he traversed, he seems to 
have entered upon his journey simply from the love of adven- 
ture, and, as he tells us, with no intention of publishing a book 
of travels, but solely to see, and sketch the scenery of Siberia. 
His travels extended from Kokhan, on the west, to the eastern 
end of Lake Baikal, and south, to the Chinese town of Tchinsi, 
including the Syanshan chain of mountains, never before seen 
by a European. He has also given us sketches of the western 
part of the Gobi, over which Genghis Khan marched his wild 
hordes. Of course, in traversing a distance of some forty thou- 
sand miles in regions partially known or wholly unexplored, he 
suffered much from hunger and thirst, encountered the dangers, 
and had the hair-breadth escapes incident to such adventures.. 
The book is written in an easy, interesting style, and will be 
read with much interest by all. 


8. The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a 
History of its origin and development. Abridged from the octavo 
‘edition. Designed for general use in schools and families. By Wm. 
C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. Published 
by Harper & Brothers. New York. 


This book will be found a valuable aid to such students of 
English as are desirous of obtaining a more thorough knowledge 
of it, than can be acquired by a logical analysis of existing forms. 
It aims to teach the principles of the language; its history, and 
its tendencies,—its relation to other languages, and to lay the 
foundation for comparative philology. The author has, in some 
cases, adopted the assertions of others with too little care, 
especially of Latham on orthoépy. Thus, we are told that 
** two consonantal elements, the one marked surd in the table, 
and the other sonant, cannot be pronounced in the same sylla- 
ble.” We suppose he means, without an intervening vowel,— 
otherwise, such words as “‘cab,’’ would be included in the list 
of unpronounceable words. But even with this limitation, it is 
not true. Words ending in dst, (as midst, couldst, &c.) are 

ronounceable without changing st to zd, ord tot. The truth 
1s, that when the surd precedes the sonant, the combination is 
unpronounceable, and we generally (perhaps always) change the 
sonant to its equivalent surd; as in the formation of our past 
participles from verbs ending in surds. Thus, we pronounce 
talked as if written talkt. It is also true that when the sonant 
precedes the surd, the latter is generally, but not necessarily, 
changed to its equivalent sonant; as ‘ bags,” which is pro- 


a 


thy 
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nounced “ bagz,” though “ bagce’”’ is by no means an unpro- 
nounceable combination. 

The fact that Latham is so good authority, generally, in gram- 
mar, has led several of our grammarians to adopt his opinions 
too readily. His orthoépy should be carefully scrutinized. 

The book before us is a valuable addition to our grammatical 
text-books, and will be found of great service in our High 
Schools. 


9. Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections during a Thirty- 
five years’ Residence in New Orleans. By,Theodore Clapp. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1857. pp. 419. 


Aside from the personal reminiscences, which will prove the 
chief attraction of this book with the author’s numerous friends, 
it contains information of a somewhat peculiar nature, touching 
the epidemics which prevail in and near New Orleans. The 
author has passed through twenty of these visitations, including 
the yellow fever and cholera. To his honor be it recorded, he 
never deserted his post as a Christian minister during these 
severe trials. He never shrunk from entering the infected room, 
or from discharging the last offices of religion over the earthly 
remains that were believed to be contagious with malignant dis- 
ease. Mr. Clapp’s experience in this particular is given in his 
autobiography, and it alone gives a permanent value to the book. 
He has also given us valuable information relative to the Catho- 
lic Church in Louisiana; and the truthfulness of his statements 
is apparent from the candor in which he speaks of its good as 
well as of its prejudicial influences. The author’s experience in 
Europe is related in a way to interest the reader, notwithstand- 
ing the general subject has become so trite. His method of 
access to Thomas Carlyle was a true Yankee invention, though 
it might not succeed on a second trial. We do not question our 
author’s intention to make a faithful report of Carlyle’s state- 
ments on the subject of American slavery, yet we must think 
that there is somewhat of a misapprehension ; for we are reluc- 
tant to believe that Carlyle can entertain opinions on such a 
question which would make him acceptable to the supporters of 
the institution. 


10. Remarkable Women of Different Nations and Ages. First 
Series. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1858. pp. 316. 


A relish for the eccentric in biography induced the compila- 
tion of this volume. We have sketches of Beatrice Cenci, the 
parricide, of Charlotte Corday, the assassin,—in each of which 
cases the occasion of the crime was of so peculiarly an urgent 
character, that it is no easy matter to adjust the claims of charity 
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and justice, in a way to form a true estimate of the deed,-~ 
Jemimah Wilkinson, the American prophetess, Angelica Kauff+ 
mann, the artist,’ Pope Juan, the woman pontiff, Joan of Aro, 
the woman warrior, and other personages not less noted and 
remarkable. Most of these characters are literally historical, 
but in the sketches of them here compiled the substance of fact 
has somewhat the dress of fiction. The book has every grace 
of style to recommend it, and with that large class of readers 
who seek excitement, will rival the latest romance. It may be 
said that the sketches of Charlotte Corday and Joan of Are are, 
with slight modifications, from Lamartine. The compiler’s plan 
was to bring into one group some of the extraordinary females 
‘< whose lives occupy a sort of middle ground between romance 
and history.” 


11. The Works of Tacitus. The Oxford Translation revised. With 
Notes. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 


Two more welcome additions to Harpers’ Classical Library. 
These volumes are by far the most attractive form in which we 
have seen a translation of Tacitus; and by their cheapness give 
nearly every reader access to the model Roman historian. 
Nothing can exceed the sententious phrase, comprehensive group- 
ing of particulars, and the vivid colors, which make the style 
of Tacitus, like that of Thucydides, an ideal standard. Tacitus 
lived: in the declining days of the Roman empire ; and the sensi- 
tiveness of soul with which he saw the ruinous progress of official 
corruption, and the general laxity of morals on the part of the 
people, gave a melancholy tone to his spirit which breathes in 
every paragraph of his Annals. Notwithstanding the great 
antiquity-of the period, we feel a sadness whenever we read his 
pages. 

12. The World of Mind. An Elementary book. By Isaac Taylor, 
a - Wesley and Methodism, Published by Harper & Brothers, 

ew York. 


This is an admirable book,—the work of a vigorous, well- 
balanced, logical, and highly cultivated mind. The author’s 
method is natural, his statements clear and comprehensive, and 
he is particularly fortunate in his illustrations. 

He is neither timid, nor presumptuous. He is not afraid to 
admit a new truth, lest it may disturb some pre-conceived opin- 
ion, neither is he so vain as to attempt to solve those “ ultimate 
problems” which mark the boundaries of human science,—a 
disregard of which has plunged so many into the whirlpool of 
mysticism and nonsensé. The whole tone of the book igs vigor- 
ous and healthy; and the careful perusal of it,—besides serving 
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as an excellent introduction to metaphysics,—will do much to 
discipline the mind, and thus prepare it to appreciate the subtile 
distinctions of that abstruse science. 


‘ 18. The Christian Helper: or Gospel Sermons for Congregations and 
Families. Issued by direction of the General Convention of Uni+ 
versalists. Boston: James M. Usher. 1858. pp. 376. 


This volume forms the second of a series, designed, more par- 
ticularly, for those congregations which are destitute of a settled 
pastor. Its worthy aim is to make lay-preaching practicable, 
It contains twenty-six sermons by as many Universalist clergy- 
men, and so exhibits a marked variety in the thought and style. 
Most of the sermons are of a very high order of merit, while 
none (so far as it becomes us to speak) are below mediocrity— 
if, indeed, we may except a few sentences which might have 
been omitted to advantage. The book is most excellently 
printed. We hope that those congregations, which are not in a 
condition to settle a minister, will avail themselves of the 
opportunity which The Christian Helper furnishes. 


14. European Acquaintance: being sketches of people in Europe. 
By J. W. De Forest. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, . 


This is a very pleasant book, written in an easy, agreeable 
style, of things all of which he saw, and a considerable part of 
which he was. It differs from many books of European travels, 
in not being a compilation from Murray’s Hand-book. There 
is a vein of humor running through the whole, which gives a 
zest to the sketches, and makes them very readable. And who 
shall say that these off-hand sketches do not give us as much real 
information concerning places, manners and customs, as those 
books which are heavy with accurate measurements of Mont Blanc 


and St. Peters? 





The Grace of God. 


Arr. XIV. 


The Grace of God: its Nature; its Superiority to Sin. 


Tue controversy between Universalists and the advo- 
cates of narrower systems of faith, has but just begun. 
Any truce between radically hostile theories on a subject 
so important as the destiny of man, can only be tempo- 
rary. No question can be paramount to that in regard to 
the fate of our race. We may be sure, therefore, that 
discussion will continue between Universalists and par- 
tialists till the point at issue be settled. Fashion may 
bring up other questions for a time; prejudice or super- 
Sstition may drag into the arena and thrust into the fore- 
ground minor topics; but the affection and the reverence 
of man will constrain him to regard the subject of the 
destiny of humanity as the grandest and most interesting 
theme of contemplation. The Christian church will range 
itself into two great parties on this question, and discuss it 
with an earnestness befitting so grave a matter. It is well 
therefore to be investigating the point in dispute. Since 
the question can never be unimportant, it is desirable to 
examine the Scriptures, and see what information they 
afford as to the doom of mankind. 

It is desirable to examine the Scriptures, we say; for 
the decision of the controversy referred to is suspended 
on the testimony of holy Writ. If God has made a reve- 
lation of his will, it must needs be that he has imparted 
information on the fate of humanity. If he has conde- 
scended to instruct man as to the minor duties of life, it 
cannot be that he has withheld light as to his destiny. 
The very fact too that he has foreshown our immortality, 
makes us the more anxious about our condition in the 
unseen world. So long as it is uncertain whether we 
shall live again or not, a part of the mind’s energy is 
absorbed by the attempt to solve the problem of a future 
life; but when man is authoritatively assured that “ this 
mortal must put on immortality, and this corruptible put 
on incorruption,” the main solicitude must be as to the 


condition of the soul in that eternal state. They therefore 
VOL. XV. 19 
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who affect to.regard the question of universal salvation ag 
of trivial moment talk falsely or absurdly. If this question 
is not the very first question for the reverent and thought- 
ful soul to ponder, then the spontaneous judgments of the 
heart are delusive. Inasmuch, then, as Omniscenee must 
have known that a revelation of man’s immortality must 
seem imperfect if it cast no light on the subject of man’s 
destiny, God would doubtless enlighten his children on 
the point. Not until the most careful examination shows 
that it is idle to expect information on this subject, can 
we give up the conviction that the Seriptures do make 
known man’s fate. 

In all these remarks we proceed on the assumption that 
the Scriptures are a revelation from God. The evidence 
in their favor is overwhelming. If any thing may be 
regarded as demonstrated, it is that God has spoken to 
man. If the Bible is not the reeord of God’s revelation, 
we are without any such record. If the sacred writings 
are not amply attested, then no book in the world ean be 
deemed authentic. Miracles, testimony, history, and eriti- 
cism all concur in showing that holy men spoke as they 
were moved by the Spirit of God, and that we have their 
words in that volume which we term, by eminence, the 
Bible. For this reason our appeal, in settling the eontro- 
versy between ourselves and the advocates of sterner 
creeds, must be to the word of God. While he has made 
known his designs, why waste time in balancing proba- 
bilities, or in mere speculations? To the law and the 
testimony. 


We propose, in this article, to speak of the subject 
named above, in reference specially to an important dec- 
laration in Holy Writ. In the letter to the Romans, Paul 
speaks of the grace of God in exceedingly eulogistic 
terms. Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. 
This seems in itself a very emphatic affirmation, as we 
shall have occasion to show by considering the context. 
Even before we do this, however, we may call attention 
to one fact, and that is, that our translators have hardly 
expressed in their version the full force of the original. 
The word which they have rendered “much more 


1 Romans y. 20, 
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abound,” is still more emphatic. It is one of the most 
forcible terms in the Greek language. ‘The apostle seems 
to feel that the divine grace is so rich and full that the 
majestic language in which he wrote, copious as it is, 
must be taxed to the utmost to find a term adequate to 
describe it. Lexicographers say that the term should be 
rendered ‘“ greatly or exceedingly superabound.” ‘ But 
where sin has abounded, grace hath exceedingly super-, 
abounded.” We shall have more to say on this point in 
the sequel; suffice it now for us to have called attention 
to the forcible expression which the apostle employs. 

Pass we then to our subject,—The grace of God: its 
nature; its superiority to human sin. We shall spend 
but little time in describing the nature of divine grace. 
Every reader of the Scriptures has some notion of the 
signification of the word grace; and simple terms it 
is of course impossible to define. The only advantage, 
indeed, of an attempt to describe it, is to see whether others 
attach to the term the same meaning with ourselves. We 
are willing, however, to accept the definition which Dr. 
Robinson gives in his New ‘Testament Lexicon, of the 
term in the original. He defines grace as meaning grace 
in disposition, feeling toward any one; that is, favor, 
kindness, good will, benevolence. ‘The grace of God,” 
he says, ‘is the gracious feeling of approbation, benigni- 
ty, love, which God exercises toward any of the human 
race; particularly as manifested in the benefits bestowed 
in and through Christ and his gospel; or as exhibited in 
the pardon of sins, and admission to the divine kingdom.” 
In fine, grace may be regarded as but one manifestation 
of the divine love; or it may be deemed but another 
name for love. God is love, and takes various modes of 
displaying love to the children of men. And to that form 
of his affection which is manifested in the bestowal of 
spiritual gifts on our race, and specially in redeeming 
them from sin, the name grace is given. 

And now, if this definition is accepted, and this brief 
description of the nature of the divine grace will suffice, 
we will turn to consider the superiority of that grace. 
Shall we remind the reader again of the testimony of the 
apostle: ‘* But where sin abounded, grace hath greatly 
superabounded.” Such a declaration provokes the inqui- 
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ry, Wherein does this superiority of grace consist? And 
in answering this question, it may not be inappropriate 
to say, that it does not consist in the extent of God’s 
grace. Indeed, this were impossible. If the testimony 
of the apostle is to be credited, sin has enslaved every 
soul. Nay he makes even a stronger affirmation than 


_ this; for he declares that it has caused the death of 


every one. A quotation or two will establish this point. 
‘“‘ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men; 
for that all have sinned.” ? Certainly this passage repre- 
sents sin as of the widest possible extent. The experi- 
ence of Adam is a type of the experience of every soul. 
Created imperfect and subject to vanity, he had hardly 
entered the world before he began to sin. With sharp 
passions in his bosom, and objects around him that 
awakened them to activity, he disregarded the warnings 
of celestial love. God had said to the first pair: ‘ Of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden ye 
shall not eat, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’ 
But without any experience to guide them, the warning 
of even God had little terror for them. How great an 
evil death is, or whether it is any evil, they could only 
conjecture; and while the gratification they desired seem- 
ed certain, and the evil problematical, they resolved to 
risk the consequences. The penalty followed, however ; 
from the hour of guilty indulgence remorse and chastise- 
mentensued. Death wasthe penalty; not physical death, 
to be sure,—for no fact seems more certain than that man 
was formed to die, be he righteous or wicked,—but moral 
death; that is, condemnation, unrest, apprehension, self- 
reproach. And the posterity of Adam have copied his 
example in sinning, and reaped the same condemnation. 
It is not unlikely, indeed, that succeeding generations 
were still more prone to sin than were the first pair. It 
seems a physiological law, that those qualities which are 
most active in parents when the germ of an infant’s 
existence commences, shall be strongest in the child ; and 
as passions grow by exercise, the fact that moral principle 
was kept in abeyance in the first pair, and sensual grati- 


2 Romans v. 20. 3 Genesis iii. 3. 
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fication mainly sought, promised but ill for their posterity. 
Hence, though we believe not in the theory of total 
depravity, as commonly held, we have no doubt that the 
generations immediately succeeding our common progen- 
itors were far more corrupt than were they when the 
plastic hand of God first fashioned them, and his energy 
breathed into them the breath of life. If then the first 
pair sinned, we might well conclude that their children 
would not remain pure. And this conclusion is borne 
out by experience. Sin is not merely an old fact, but an 
exceedingly common one. What, indeed, is the woof 
and warp of the historian’s tale, but recitals of human 
brutality, lust, avarice, and hate? If here and there are 
bright gleams of generosity, self-denial, magnanimity, 
they but relieve the darkness, and make men sigh that 
they have been so few. Every child who has lived long 
enough to betray his real character, has, as soon as he 
was accountable, begun to sin; and we may fairly pre- 
sume, that, had those who have gone to the grave in 
infancy, been permitted to display their real qualities, 
they too would have been defiled by sin. 

It is not then mere rhetoric in which the sacred writers 
indulge, when they speak of the universality of human 
sinfulness. “As it is written, There is none righteous, 
no, not one; there is none that understandeth, there is 
none that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of 
the way, they have together become unprofitable; there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.”* ‘ For all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God.”5 “If we 
say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us.’*® This language describes the condition of 
every human being at some period of life; and this fact 
warrants the assertion that sin has entrapped, overpowered, 
and, in the expressive idiom of the Scriptures, slain 
every soul. It explains, too, the language quoted above, 
that ‘“ death passed on all men, because all have sinned.” 
In some passages of holy Writ, indeed, the apostle speaks 
of sin as being as universal as human mortality. He em- 
ploys common phraseology to set forth the double fact 
that, as men all die a natural death in the similitude of 


4 Romans iii. 10—12, 5 Romans iii. 23. 6] Johni. & 
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Adam, so like him they all die a spiritual death by sin. 
In the entire context with the passage which speaks in so 
eulogistic terms of the grace of God, we find a parallel 
drawn between the fact that as all generations have, like 
Adam, fallen asleep in death, so have all souls followed 
his example in respect to sin. So universal is this fact, 
that he is made a representative of man; and his offence, 
ushering in as it did a long train of sins, is spoken of as 
though it were the cause of those sins. Hence the apos- 
tle writes, “ For if through the offence of one the many? 
be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by 
grace, through one man, Jesus Christ, hath superabounded 
unto the many.’’® 3 

But enough on this point. The passages quoted, and 
the general tenor of Scripture, teach the commonness, aye, 
the universality of sin. And of course those who hold to 
the theory of imputation, will not think of questioning that 
guilt and depravity have been universal. By consequence, 
then, the grace of God can embrace no more souls than 
sin has corrupted. It must extend to every soul, benefit 
every soul, to-be simply equal to sin. But does the pas- 
sage we have been considering speak merely of the 
equality of the divine grace? By no means. It affirms 
much more than this. It says not simply, ‘‘ where sin 
abounds, grace superabounds,”’ though this were a 
weighty allegation; but it multiplies terms, it accumulates 
epithets, to show that, great, fearful, and dishonorable as 
sin has been, grace is greater and mightier, and excels it 
as much in energy as in intrinsic grandeur. Hence the 
apostle’s testimony is, ‘* Where sin has abounded, grace 
hath exceedingly superabounded.”’ It is not then to the 
extent of the divine grace that Paul refers in his panegyric. 
Comprehend all souls, grace must; less than that it cannot 
do without proving inferior to sin. After this, however, 
it must do yet more. 

But we proceed to remark that the superiority of the 
divine grace does not consist in the fact that salvation is 
offered to all. No representation is more commen on the 


7 We translate the many ; for in the original the article is prefixed to 
the adjective, and as the context shows, the phrase is equivalent to the 
terms the mass, the whole. 8 Romans y. 15. 
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art of the advocates of the popular creeds than that 
Christ fulfils all the promises made concerning him in Holy 
Writ, by simply making a tender of his gospel to every 
soul. Examine any treatise of theology which has come 
from those advocates, listen to any sermon on the subject 
of salvation from the popular pulpits, and it will be found 
that the adherents of narrow systems lay the main stress 
on the fact that Christ has freely offered pardon to men, if 
they will but comply with certain conditions. It seems 
to be thought that, by so doing, he fulfils the prophecies 
concerning him: “ ‘hou shalt call his name Jesus; for 
he shall save his people from their sins.””® ‘ Ask of me, 
and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” !° “ And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” 1! «All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me, and him that cometh to me, I will not cast out.’ 2 
Now it seems to us that there is a gross inconsistency in 
such a pretence, when considered in connection with 
another theory sturdily maintained by the believers of the 
sterner theology. It is held by them as a vital point, that 
this world is the only sphere where man can obtain salva- 
tion. This is the scene of probation. If death overtake 
man ere he has made his peace with God by complying 
with the overtures of mercy, farewell to all hopes of 
redemption! For him, in the language of the popular 
theology, “ the door of mercy is forever closed.” Though 
he seek forgiveness and acceptance in the eternal world, 
with tears and sighs and groans, the stern reply will come, 
it is too late! Now admitting this theory to be correct, 
may we we not deny that Christ ever even offered to be 
the Saviour of all? Leaving out of the account those 
thousands of millions who died before the gospel was 
revealed, how stands the case with the myriads of millions 
that have lived and passed to the tomb since the coming 
of our Lord, and yet never even heard of his name ? 
The majority of the inhabitants of our globe, even in this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, are pagans; after 
all that the heroism, devotion, and liberality of mission- 
aries have accomplished, it is a sad fact that the greater 
part of those now living will go down to the grave with- 


9Matt.i.21, Ps, ii,8. MJohn xii.32. 12John vii. 37, 
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out hearing of the life and resurrection of Christ. Unless 
then an opportunity for salvation be offered in the invisi« 
ble world, how can any one honestly pretend that Christ 
ever even offered his gospel to all mankind ? 

But laying aside this difficulty, we proceed to remark 
that the mere offer of salvation does not justify the assert- 
ed superiority of grace to sins And why? Because sin 
has not only been offered to our race, but has been 
accepted by them. It has conquered them, slain them. 
Grace then ought to do no less than subdue mankind, to 
be simply equal to sin. But the whole tenor of the chap- 
ter on which we are mainly commenting justifies the 
belief that, great as have been the achievements of sin, 
the achievements of grace shall be grander and more 
signal still, ‘ But not as the offence,”’ says the apostle, 
** so also is the free gift. For if through the offence of 
one many are dead, much more the grace of God, and 
the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
superabounded unto the many. And notasit was by one 
that sinned, so is the gift; for the judgment was by one 
to condemnation ; but the free gift is of many offences unto 
justification.” . . . ‘Therefore, as by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s diso- 
bedience the many became sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall the many become righteous. Moreover, the 
law entered, that the offence might abound. But where 
sin has abounded, grace hath greatly superabounded ; 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” }%> Observe those remarkable words: 
‘‘ Moreover the law entered, that the offence might abound.” 
God, as if to make his condescension and wisdom the 
more signal, causes sin itself to seem more glaring by 
uttering against it his law. By as much as he makes 
sin appear powerful and flagrant, by so much does he 
exalt that grace which triumphs over it. We confess 
indeed that we are puzzled to understand how any one, 
after reading the emphatic declarations above quoted, 
can suppose for a moment, that sin is forever to share 
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with grace the supremacy of the universe. If satan is to 
reign over myriads of millions of souls, through the end- 
less cycles of eternity, we feel that it were no unjustifiable 
thing for him to mock the Saviour with the taunt: ‘ Thou 
that begunnest to build, and wast not able to finish, where is 
the vaunted superiority of thy grace! I have reigned over 
all souls, which thou never hast done; and I have retained 
my empire over thousands of millions, in spite of thy toils 
and of the omnipotence of God! Assuredly, unless the 
mercy of God triumph over human rebellion, and subdue 
the entire universe to the sway of the Father, Paul in- 
dulged in the wildest extravagance, the most senseless 
hyperboles, in the extract which we have quoted. 

But this language is not hyperbole. The whole passage 
is marked by triumphant seriousness. ‘The emphatic dec- 
laration we have dwelt on is true in respect to the grace 
of God, because the result we have just hinted at is to 
be attained. Jesus is indeéd to become the Saviour of the 
whole world. This state of existence is not the only 
scene of his toils or triumphs. ‘“ He must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet; . : . and when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject to him that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all.’ 

If we admit then that this consummation shall be at- 
tained, it will need but a few words to show in what the 
superiority of the divine grace really consists. It consists, 
in the first place, in the character of its consequences. 
Sin occasions agony. Omniscence has truly said, ‘* There 
is no peace to the wicked ;” “The wages of sin is 
death.” 16 The soul is in a state of vassalage when it 
yields to sin. Well did Christ intimate that they who 
serve Satan are enslaved. Vicious habits weave around 
them their potent spell, and compel them, willing or 
unwilling, to drink the unhallowed draught; but the vic- 
tim always finds poison in the cup. Grace, however, 
secures happier results. Experience and revelation alike 
teach that wisdom’s ways are pleasant, and her paths 
peace. The law of God is a law of liberty; and ‘he 
that looketh into it, and continueth therein, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, shall be happy 


141 Cor. xv. 25, 28. 15 Isaiah xlviii. 22. 16 Romans vi. 23. 
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in his deed.” '7 Indeed, the divine pen has traced in liv- 
ing characters the different effects of sin and holiness. ‘* Be 
not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to 
his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
soweth to the spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” '® If happiness is preferable to woe, then is divine 
grace, which by winning man from vice to holiness, 
secures for him the rest and felicity that he ever craves, 
far superior to sin. 

Nor is this the only circumstance which marks that 
superiority. The longer duration of the grace of God 
and of the blessings it confers, challenges attention. We 
have said that sin is an old fact. Almost from the hour 
that man’s existence began, it has pursued its destructive 
way. We fear that it will long continue in this strange 
world. Its doom however is sealed. Its consequences 
may last for a season in the unseen world, but transgress- 


ion is finally to cease. Not so, however, with the grace 
of God; not so with the results of that grace. God is 
love ; he is immortal. Man too is to be crowned with 
immortality. As he has ‘borne the image of the earth- 
ly, he will also bear the image of the heavenly.”"” ‘The 


last wayward soul will be melted to contrition. All 


Christ’s enemies are to be subdued to him, till at last 
at his name “ every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 


to the glory of God the Father.”” And from the hour 


when this grand, reverent, sincere confession is made, and 
this homage paid, God and Christ and all souls shall be 
at one. Righteousness will be universal, love the omnip- 
otent law, and bliss the portion of all. And conceding 


that grace shall reach far as human sinfulness has ever. 


extended, can we not see in the character of the blessings 


it bestows on man, and in the circumstance that, while 
sin is temporary, grace shall endure to all eternity, and 
for ever lavish its bounties on humanity, a justification of 


the apostle’s saying—Where sin abounded, grace has 
greatly superabounded ? M. G. 


17 Jamesi. 25. 18 Gal. vi. 7, 8, 191 Cor. xv. 49, 2 Philip. ii. 10, 11. 
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Art. XV, 
Female Education. 


Femate education is a subject upon which much has 
been said and written. But it appears to us that the true 
view, which is necessarily broad in its scope, has not yet, 
to any great extent, occupied the pen or thought of any 
moral or philosophical writer. We propose, therefore, in 
the present paper to offer what appear to us to be the 
outlines of such an education. 

The etymological meaning of the term education is 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover every process of fe- 
male culture and development. But the popular use of 
the word as applied to females is far too circumscriptive. 
It constitutes only the exercise and improvement of the 
mental nature; and this too in but a limited degree. 

The first point to be noticed in the treatment of our 
general subject is religiouseducation. A female deprived 
of this is unfit for any responsible position in life. Be she 
a wife, a mother, or a maiden, she is destitute of the 
fundamental principle of a true and liberal education. 


Wherever she appears, there will be met an imperfect, 
undeveloped human beinga sad counterfeit of the angelic 


creation. 
It is said woman surpasses man in natural refinement, 


sensitiveness, and delicacy of feeling. It is also declared 
that she may fall below him in the seale of degradation. 


Whether either statement is actually true, the latter is 
apparently so. ‘This appearance is due to the great con- 
trast between the elevated excellence to which she often 
attains, and the depth of evil into which she is sometimes 


plunged. The latter may not exceed that of which man 


is, at some periods, guilty. But the contrast may be more 
obvious in the character of woman, than in the character 
of man. Be this point as it may, observation and experi- 
ence prove that woman is capable of the most beautiful 


and brilliant attainments in religion. By its help she may 


develope a character that cannot fail to win the regard 
and admiration of the noble, and stamp her the angel of 
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God on earth. Without it, though possessed of all other 
qualities, she will discover a want of harmony of life, and 
exhibit an imperfection of principle, never suspected in 
one whose heart is imbued with the spirit of the gospel, 
and whose daily walk is the reflex of a Christian disposi- 
tion. ‘This view we fear is but rarely the theme of 
thought with the female mind. Religion as a visitant in 
the sick-room is welcomed, but is not looked upon as an 
essential ingredient of female education. 

It should seem that the error of this opinion is so obvi- 
ously radical as not to need any elaborate exposition. 
For religion is confessedly the first study of the female, as 
it should be the grand primary subject of education with 
every human being. In it we are taught our origin, 
reminded of our powers, and informed of our destiny. 
We learn the indestructibility of the human soul; our 
relations to an infinite Being, and the significance of our 
dependent condition. That every female needs this 
knowledge as an element of education before she can 
properly appreciate the philosophy of her existence, and 
the full weight of her personal obligations, is fully evident. 
With its possession every other branch of education is 
wisely improved; every other attainment increases in 
lustre ; every other study becomes a richer treasure open- 
ed within its light. It is to the mind, with its vast 
capacities, what the compass is to the floating palace, 
bearing its precious burden to a foreign clime. 

The magnitude and importance of female influence 
upon the condition of man are far greater than is gener+ 
ally imagined. The tendency of that influence, modified 
by a profound religious education, is to elevate, refine 
and purify. A sanctity is breathed upon those who come 
within its reach. But if not sanctified by such an educa- 
tion, though it be associated with the rarest social and 
mental accomplishments, it will work a positive evil. We 
speak not now of woman in her sphere as wife, mother, 
or sister; but as the general adjunct of man, and ina 
certain sense the arbitress of his condition. For, in all 
civilized communities, notwithstanding the diversity of 
opinion upon her character and sphere, there is a genuine 
respect accorded to woman. If the heart be not thorough- 
ly steeped in evil—if man be not too brutish in his incli- 
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nations—he will ever regard with marked deference her 
whom God has created to be; in the noblest sense, his 
companion. Female influence is-potent everywhere,— 
among the refined and vulgar, the educated and ignorant. 
If, therefore, her religious culture is utterly neglected, the 
social condition of man must suffer, and the civilized 
nations of the earth descend again to degradation and 
barbarism. 

Not only is the intrinsic importance of religion, as an 
element in her education, not fully appreciated by the 
female, but the especial effect of such an education upon 
the condition of man is generally disregarded. Hence 
we find that, in those nations yet untouched by the 
Christian religion, not only is woman degraded, but man 
is sunk in social and moral corruption. If, therefore, 
religious education sactify and elevate the character of 
woman, the improvement of man can but follow. On 
the contrary, if the law of nature be set aside, and the 
heavier burdens of life are imposed upon the female—if 
she is made the slave of man, it must be done by keeping 
her in ignorance of the purifying, elevating truths of the 
Christian religion. 

We have thus far considered woman in her general 
‘sphere of action. But when regarded as the wife, her 
influence assumes transcendent importance. If man be 
the “ lord of creation,” the wife is the queen of home. 
Here she reigns supreme. Here the influence which comes 
from her example, the power she exerts, is that which 
renders the domestic circle the abode of peace, the haven 
of rest to the weary pilgrim, or the unwelcome shelter of 
him whose toilworn limbs and jaded mind crave the 
scenes of contentment and joy. True, man may go out 
from his home and drown anxiety in the cup of dissipa- 
tion, while his companion is left to brood over her mis- 
fortune and spend her life in solitude. But did it never 
occur to the wife that she has it in her power to make 
home more desirable than any other place? When we 
see a man with no inclination to withdraw himself from 
his fireside, we know there is a charm in that domestic 
circle, stronger than the sensual delights of the saloon, or 
the gay company of the hotel. Where that man’s treas- 
ure is, there is his heart also; and that treasure is found 
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in the quiet, orderly and happy home. “She always 
. made home happy.” Such was the brief but impressive 
sentiment which a friend desired to add to an obituary 
notice of one “ who had gone before.” And, as it has 
been said with great force, eloquence with her loftiest 
eulogy, poetry with her most thrilling dirge, could afford 
nothing so sweet, so touching, so suggestive of the virtues 
of the dead as these simple words: “ She always made 
home happy.” ‘The wife may turn honest poverty into a 
banquet scene, if she will. ‘That she often suffers from 
circumstances over which she has no control, is too true. 
Her husband is, not unfrequently, the guilty cause of 
domestic affliction, which she is utterly unable to avert. 
But, as a general statement, the wife holds her power in 
a false estimate. Her influence in the domestic circle 
is as the sun in the solar system. If no clouds obscure 
the rays of Christian firmness and virtue—if the light of 
gospel truth, the refinement which proceeds from a sanc- 
tified heart, but fall around her, the beauty of her exam- 
ple will be reflected in the desire of her companion to be 
in her society. Genuine kindness, which honors woman 
more than pearls and gold, will envelope her like an 
atmosphere of fragrance. It will express itself in all the 
intercourse of her domestic life; it will be seen in her 
everyday affairs, modulating the tones of her voice to 
sweeter strains than were ever taught by Italian masters. 

But without religious culture, such an influence is im- 
possible in the life of any woman. She may enjoy the 
fascinations of wit, and the charms of intelleetual wisdom ; 
but if destitute of the principles of religious truth, she will 
fail to weave that chord of enduring affection which holds 
her companion to the hearth-stone more firmly than to 
ought else. Awhile her enchantments may succeed ; but 
as their Summer attractions fade, and the Autumn-brown 
of life appears, her power begins to wane, and indifference, 
like a dense cloud, settles upon the domestie circle, 
shutting out the light of tranquillity and joy. Unless, 
therefore, the charms of home have a firm religious basis, 
springing from the spiritual culture of the wife, they can 
not hold man within their clasp; they cannot keep him a 
willing worshipper at the domestic shrine. 

The importance of religious education in the character 
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of woman as mother is also apparent. Without it her 
influence upon her offspring, if not positively bad, is far 
from positively good. The child, to speak in figure, is a 
mirror in which the mother is reflected. Asa general 
truth the mother may make the child what she will. If 
a woman of genuine religious culture, she will direct the 
tender plant entrusted to her care, with reference to its 
dawning spiritual capacities and wants. She will regard 
it with holy joy, though with pious anxiety; and while 
she ministers to its material necessities, will remember 
with profound solicitude that it has an immortal soul. A 
distinguished writer has declared, ‘When a man of 
sense comes to marry, it is a companion whom he wants. 
. « » .» It is one who can assist him in his affairs, 
lighten his sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen his princi- 
ples, and educate his children. Such is the woman who 
is fit for a wife and a mother. A woman of opposite 
description may occasionally figure in a drawing-room, 
and attract the admiration of the company ; but she is 
entirely unfit for a help-mate to a man, and to train up a 
child in the way it should go.”! ‘The influence of a 
mother blessed with a religious education can scarcely be 
imagined. It is said by Irving that the mother of Wash- 
‘ington “ was one of his best teachers. . . . . He 
inherited from her a high temper and a spirit of command, 
but her early precepts and example taught him to restrain . 
and govern that temper, and to square his conduct on the 
exact principles of equity and justice. ‘Tradition gives 
an interesting picture of the widow, with her little flock 
gathered round her, as was her daily wont, reading to 
them lessons of religion and morality out of some standard 
work. Her favorite volume was Sir Matthew Hale’s 
‘Contemplations, Moral and Divine.’ The admirable max- 
ims therein contained for outward action as well as self- 
government, sank deep into the mind of George, and 
doubtless had a great influence in forming his character. 
They certainly were exemplified in his conduct through- 
out life.’ An incident was related some years ago by 
Eix-governor Briggs, which confirms the same view of the 
influence of the mother blessed with religious education. 


1 Hannah More. 
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While a member of Congress, he possessed himself of 
the letters of John Quincy Adam’s mother, and read them 
with great interest. Said he: ‘ ] remember an expression 
in one of the letters addressed to her son, while yet a boy 
twelve years of age, in Europe. It was: ‘I would rather 
see you in your grave than that you should grow up a 
profane and graceless boy.’” ‘One day after this,” 
continues Mr. Briggs, “ I went to Mr. Adams’ seat and 
said to him, ‘Mr. Adams, I have found out who made 
you.’ ‘What do you mean?’ said he. ‘1 have been 
reading the letters of your mother.’ Had I spoken that 
dear name to some little boy who had been for weeks 
away from his mother, his eye could not have flashed 
more brightly, or his face glowed more quickly, than did 
the eye and face of that venerable old man, when I pro- 
nounced the name of his mother. He started up in his 
peculiar manner, and emphatically said: ‘Yes, Mr. 
Briggs, all that is good in me I owe to my mother.’ ” 

A word as to the relation of religious education to 
woman in the character of a sister. Obdurate indeed 
must be the heart of that young man who is not subdued 
by the placid beauty of a sister’s influence when sanctified 
by religion. Often, therefore, isthe wayward youth, after 
thrusting aside a father’s admonition and a mother’s love, 
worr back to virtue’s path by a sister’s gentle entreaty. 
. That pleading voice rarely falls upon the careless ear of 
a loved brother, without calling up the tenderest memories 
and holiest associations in the heart. Next to a mother, 
the sister exerts the most powerful influence upon the 
character of the young man. And it is to be consid- 
ered that this influence if not good must be evil. If not 
tempered and sanctified by religion, so far from inspiring 
an ambition for dignity of character and honorable renown, 
it lowers the tone of feeling, and removes those restraints 
which bar the road to certain social and moral ruin. 

Important, however, as is the element of religion in 
female education, still it alone is not complete. Without 
a corresponding development of the intellectual powers, 
even the religious element—if indeed the two can be 
separated—can avail but little. Unless the intellect be 
educated, the religion of man or woman will soon degen- 
erate into superstition. The mind will become the abode 
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of vagaries, and credulity ever be ready to accept the 
mo:t preposterous notions. 

The female often assumes that, by nature, she is not 
designed for positive mental exercise ; that man is to do 
the thinking, and woman to constitute either an ornament 
or a drudge. And this opinion pervades the minds of 
men, and modifies essentially the character of our educa- 
tional institutions. Therefore the mass of females have 
no ambition to become eccentric by an attempt to thwart 
the course of nature, and oppose the drift of human 
Opinion. With a different view of life and its relations to 
them, they generally pass through a ‘superficial course of 
study, and practically, as well as theoretically, “ finish 
their education.’”” We do not assume that the female 
should pursue the same line of study accomplished by a 
man in preparation for one of the learned professions. 
But no reasonable objection can lie against this course, 
so far as the knowledge to be gained is concerned. It is 
proper, nay, it is necessary, that she should ‘avoid that 
defective education which tends te weaken her healthy 
influence, by making her frivolous and careless of the 
great interests which will be affected by her if she marry, 
or of that quiet labor for the good of others in which she 
may engage if she remain single.” Scientific attainments 
may not find so immediate an application in the experi- 
ence of woman as in the history of man. And yet there - 
is no duty of the former, social or domestic, that cannot 
be performed better with than without a knowledge of 
some one of the sciences. What, for example, is more 
immediately essential to the health of the female than a 
knowledge of physiology ? Every science, in fact, which 
gives woman a knowledge of herself, of the physical in- 
fluences by which she is governed, and the laws invelved 
in her social and domestic duties, should be made to con- 
tribute towards her education. 

We might, by means of a complete education, have a 
type of female character, which would put to shame the 
effeminacy of that now accepted as true among men. 
A well informed and vigorous mind, with a no less femi- 
nine grace of manner, would take the place of that self- 
complacent, superficial experience which well nigh appears 
to verify the remark that woman is the inferior of man,— 
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a remark, however, heathenish in its origin and character, 
and in direct conflict with the apostle’s declaration, that 
in Christ Jesus, “there is neither male nor female; for 
all are one.” 

In the present age, knowledge is estimated by the mate- 
rial advantage it confers, rather than according to its 
intrinsic worth. The higher and more solid branches of 
education are therefore less attended to by females than 
the showy accomplishments, the effect of which is seen in 
the frivolous characters which too many display. A 
higher standard of education would elevate them to a 
more potent influence in society, and enable them to con- 
tribute more effectively towards the reformation of many 
evils in the body politic; and so raise the sex above the 
prejudices which now disparage their qualifications and 
abilities. 

As the handmaid of religion, therefore, a thorough 
intellectual culture will enable the female to exert a vast 
influence for good upon society at large. Wise laws and 
social order will receive her support, because her intelli- 
gence will discern their necessity. Her caution, wisdom, 
firmness, sympathy, will be felt in the social and political 
affairs of nations. She may not enter the arena of politi- 
cal controversy, though she ought, by no means, to be 
ignorant of the theory, or science, of civil government. 
We would have her stand where nature has placed her, 
in a sphere not one whit inferior to man; and though 
her sphere of action differs in some respects, it is her 
privilege and duty to fit herself by culture to be his coun- 
sellor and companion. The right of suffrage, for which 
some contend, is not necessarily involved in this privilege. 
Indirectly she may wield a vastly greater power in the 
same direction, than the right of suffrage, multiplied four- 
fold, can confer. 

Intellectual culture is indispensable to woman in her 
relations as a mother. No mother can discharge her duty 
to her offspring so well without as with a broad substan- 
tial intellectual education. It was the remark of the 
sagacious Napoleon, that mothers must be edacated to 
train their children. Were this the case among civilized 
nations, the condition of all classes would be infinitely 
superior to that experienced at present in any country. 
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A writer who had lived among the Choctaw Indians 
held a consultation with one of their chiefs in respect of 
the successive stages of their progress in the arts of civil- 
ized life; and among other things was informed that, at 
their first start, they fell into a great mistakethey sent 
only their boys to school. These boys became intelligent 
men, but they married uneducated and uncivilized wives ; 
and the uniform result was, that the children were all 
like the mother. Thus the father soon lost all his inters 
est in both wife and children. ‘ And now,” said the 
chief, ‘‘ if we could educate but one class of our children, 
we should choose the girls; for when they become 
mothers they would educate their sons.” If any nation 
would become fully and permanently civilized, its mothers 
must be qualified to discharge the duties of the home- 
work of education. However competent for any special 
work in the intellectual field of human existence woman 
may be, the sphere of home is that in which should be 
seen the play of her best faculties, and the exercise of her 
ripest judgment. As a mother, “she presides at the 
fountain-head of power. The part acted by men on the 
' stage of life, is the one for which she has prepared them 
at home. She forms the mind which makes the nation, 
and decides the fortunes of the world.” 

Intellectual culture is, then, the handmaid of religious 
education ; and as such is equally important in the gen- 
eral system of female education. She who improves her 
intellect will find her religious influence strengthened, and 
the measure of its operation vastly enlarged. Force and 
dignity of character will give weight to her opinions, and 
thus enable her, whatever be the relations she sustains to 
others, to become a true guide to her charge. 

In bringing to a close the view of female education, 
here presented, we avail ourselves of the words of an 
English female writer, whose comprehensive suggestions 
give to the general treatment of our theme somewhat of 
completeness and also of authority. ‘In the extreme 
uncertainty of woman’s fate, over which she has no cons 
trol, it may appear difficult to some to determine how 
they can prepare for positions so different as that of mar- 
ried and single life. We answer that a sound and liber- 
al education is all the preparation necessary for either ; 
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not mere acquisition of knowledge, but an education that 
will call forth the mental powers and train them to exers 
cise, and form a high and decided tone of moral character. 
‘When men prepare for their future career by a peculiar 
professional education, it is because some peculiar branch 
of knowledge, some technical information, or familiar ac- 
quaintance with certain forms, are necessary for that 
profession, which are not requisite for others; but the 
possible varieties of woman’s fate and avocations, require © 
no such preparation as this. The great requisite for them 
is the general development of the mind, as it acts upon 
character, that well-grounded and uniform discipline of 


all the faculties which makes them fit to labor, should 
serious labor be required ; that ready appreciation of all 
that is excellent and great; that wide sympathy with 
every real interest of mankind, which keeps heart and 
mind ever awake and active: in a word, the constant 
dwelling on the high ground where the mental and moral 
natures seem to blend in their mutual development, and 
which, if not the best training-ground for attaining emi- 
nence in any special department of learning, is at least 
best fitted to give that tone to the whole mind which adds 


the weight of intellect to moral influence, and sheds the 


beauty of virtue and feeling over the exercise of mental 


power. She who by such an education is made fit to be 
a truly valuable wife, most fit to acquit herself of the 
mother’s high office, will also be most fit to stand alone, 


should such be her lot, to walk cheerfully on her way, 


guided by that light from above shining into the soul, 


which maketh all things light.”’ Sar Sis Me 


Arr. XVI. 
Water Baptism, 


Water baptism, as a religious rite, dates back to the 
time of Jesus and of John, and probably to a much earlier 


period. The Jews affirm that baptism is referred to in 
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Exodus, xix.10,14; xxiv. 8, and even in Genesis, xxxv. 2. 
Though it may be a question whether baptism was prac- 
ticed quite so early, yet it was practiced, no doubt, quite 
anciently. Various ablutions were enjoined upon the 
ancient Jews; and they religiously observed the com- 
mand to wash with water. This personal cleanliness 
seems to have been regarded as typical of the moral puri- 


ty which was required of them as the chosen people of 
' God. And it is probable that they began quite early to 
baptize, or wash with water, the converts to their religion 
from other nations, as a sign of that greater purity of 
character which was expected of them as members of the 
Jewish church or community. Indeed, an infrequent 
application of water to converts would, in process of time, 
be likely to result in the established practice of baptizing 
all converts to the Jewish faithe We know that water 
baptism was common in the time of Christ, because it is 
spoken of in the Gospels as a rite with which the people 


were familiar—as a rite respecting the design and object 
of which they had a perfect knowledge. ‘This rite, ob- 
served so anciently, seems to have been approved by the 
Saviour, and to have been practiced by the apostles. It 
is a rite which has been observed in the Christian church 


through all succeeding time, though some have regarded 


it as of no great importance. 

It is not certain whether baptism was administered in 
ancient times by immersion or sprinkling. Both these 
and perhaps other forms of administering the rite may 


have been practiced. If Exodus xix, 10, 14, refers to 


baptism, as the Jews athrm, it must have been a washing 
rather than an immersion. The fact that our Saviour, 
when baptized, came up out of the water, favors the idea 
that he was immersed ; though in the original tongue the 


idea conveyed, we think, is simply that he came up from 
the water. He might have gone up from the water if he had 


been baptized by sprinkling, or by some similar method, 
while standing on the margin of the stream. John re- 


paired to Enon to baptize because there was much water 
there; it might be inferred from this that he immersed 


his converts, though this is by no means an. inference 
which commands our assent. In a country in which 
there is a great scarcity of water, at certain seasons of 
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the year, it might be deemed expedient to repair toa 
river where water could be had conveniently; or the 
bank of a flowing stream might have been thought a fit- 
ting place for baptism. It is not uncommon now to 
repair to a river or lake to baptize by sprinkling or 
pouring. It is highly probable that Paul, in his con- 
version, was baptized by sprinkling. Paul was resting 
in a reclining posture. Ananias came in and restored 
him to sight. Then Paul rising up, or having stood up, 
was baptized. He could not have been immersed. And 
the jailor, of whom mention is made in Acts, xvi. 33, 
must, it seems, have been baptized by sprinkling. If the 
Jews practiced baptism during their long journey in the 
wilderness of Arabia, it could not have been by immersion 
without very great inconvenience and trouble. So the 
Jews in the time of Christ, as well as the early Christians, 
must often have baptized converts when it was very in- 
convenient if not impossible to immerse them. For there 
was no river but the Jordan which afforded a sufficient 
depth of water. We must conclude that both the Jews 
and early Christians were baptized by sprinkling, some- 
times if not generally. Not wishing to discuss this point 
at length, we must be content with this brief statement of 
the matter. 

If it is asked, Who were baptized by the Jews ? it must 
be replied that proselytes were. For a long time the 
Jews were desirous of making conyerts to their religion 
from the gentile nations around them; and in the time of 
Christ this kind of missionary enterprise was prosecuted 
with the greatest zeal. Impelled by their ardor in this 
cause, “ they compassed sea and land to make one pros- 
elyte ;” yet it was no part of their ambition to make their 
converts good men and women. They thought only of 
the number of their converts, being regardless of their 
moral and religious character; indeed these converts 
seem often to have been worse than before their conver- 
sion. But be their character good or bad, the converts 
were all baptized with water, and their children with them, 
though their children, born afterwards, were not baptized. 
The children born of a converted gentile, were, by reason 
of their birth, entitled to all the privileges of a convert. 
No Jew was ever baptized, unless by some means he had 
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lost his citizenship and had become virtually a gentile. 
Every Jew was by birth entitled to all the civil and reli- 
gious privileges of his nation, was a member of the 
Jewish church, and therefore had no occasion to be bap- 
lized. 

The early Christians pursued a similar course. They 
baptized the converts to Christianity, both Jew and gen- 
tile, though some may have preferred to receive converts 
into the church without baptism. During the lifetime of 
the Saviour, no church organization was instituted ; yet 
the twelve baptized many converts who were thereby 
recognized as professed disciples of Jesus. In accordance 
with the Jewish customs, when a man became a convert 
to the Christian religion, he was baptized and all his fam- 
ily with him. But it does not appear that any child born 
of professed Christian parents, was ever baptized. Such 
a one was a member of the Christian congregation and 
church by virtue of his birth. The early Christian church 
was evidently, in this respect, a birthright church. A 
child of Christian parents was instructed in the doctrines 
and precepts of their religion, and was entitled to the 
privileges and the fellowship of the church, the same as a 
son, born in our republic, is entitled, when of age, to all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship. A change in 
respect to this custom was effected at some period ; for 
children of church members must now submit to baptism 
before being received into the church, the same as if they 
had been converted from heathenism; and this has been 
the practice for a long while. It is not our present pur- 
pose to inquire when and how this change was made. It 
evidently has been made; let a statement of the fact suf- 
fice for the present. 

The object and effect of baptism as practiced by the 
Jews and early Christians, are worthy our attention. It 
has been shown that proselytes only were baptized by the 
Jews. Baptism was submitted to by the convert to show 
publicly that he had renounced his former faith, and 
embraced the faith of him who administered the rite. 
This was the way by which the convert made public pro- 
fession of his new faith. The Jews also contended that 
baptism had the effect to sever completely the connection 
of the proselyte with his former religious fraternity and 
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with his kindred according to the flesh; and to unite 
him in close fraternal relations with those whose faith he 
thus publicly professed. Such being the object of baptism 
as practiced by the Jews, and such its effect in their 
opinion, it would, of course, be regarded in the same light 
by the early Christians, specially by the Jewish Christians. 
This being a matter of considerable interest and practical 
importance to us, it claims a larger share of our attention. 

If the convert were baptized simply or especially as a 
means of making a public profession of his new faith, it 
will follow that he could with propriety be baptized as 
many times as he embraced a new faith; nay, that he 
ought to be baptized so often. This course was actually 
pursued in the time of Christ. John was not simply a 
Jewish teacher ; his religion was quite different from that 
of the scribes and Pharisees. Theirs was the religion of 
rites and ceremonial; his the religion of moral reform. 
They taught that men should fast often, and pay tithes of 
anise, mint and cumin; he taught that men should prac. 
tice justice and humanity. He taught so differently from 
them that it was proper, indeed necessary, for all who 
embraced his religion to be baptized of him to show that 
they had renounced faith in the religion of the Pharisees, 
and had embraced that which required them to “ bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance,” or to live morally up-« 
right, as the truly reformed ought to live. Hence John’s 
religion was called the baptism of reform. 

Jesus was a Jew, a member of the Jewish church, by 
virtue of his birth. He did not wish, and indeed it was 
not proper for him, to commence his public ministry in 
fellowship with that church, when John was preaching a 
doctrine so much nearer the truth. John did really have 
need to be baptized of Jesus, since, as a religious teacher, 
he was far in advance of John; yet under existing cir- 
cumstances it was proper that Jesus should be baptized 
by Jolin. By being thus baptized he declared before all © 
men that he rejected the doctrines of the scribes and 
Pharisees ; that he had no fellowship with them, but, as a 
religious teacher, was proceeding to build on a diffierent 
foundation. From the very moment he was baptized by 
John, he occupied a position antagonistic to the Pharisees, 
and to the old and popular branch of the Jewish church. 
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He thus publicly professed to be in opposition to the 
Rabbis and to their doctrines. His teaching is in accord- 
ance with his profession made by baptism ; and the whole 
conduct of the Jews towards him from the commencement 
of his public ministry is in harmony with this view of 
the matter. Assuming such a position, and teaching a 
new doctrine, it was proper that he should baptize all who 
believed in him. Their connection with the old Jewish 
church was thereby severed ; and they became united with 
the body of Christian believers by the strongest and most 
sacred of ties. Jesus was so much John’s superior that 
the disciples of the latter, on professing faith in the former, 
ought to be baptized. They were. For at Ephesus, St. 
Paul found certain converts to. Christianity who had pre- 
viously believed in the doctrines of John, or had been his 
disciples. The apostle said to them, ‘ John verily bapti- 
zed with the baptism of repentance, (reform,) saying unto 
the people, that they should believe on him who should 
come after him, that is, on Jesus Christ. When they 
heard this they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” (Acts, xix.4,5.) These converts had previously 
been baptized as John’s disciples. This shows conclusive- 
ly that those who believed in John and were baptized as 
his disciples, were baptized again on embracing the reli- 
gion of Jesus. Indeed, it shows that a man was baptized 
as many times as he changed his faith, or made public 
profession of a new faith. In fact, it was by baptism that 
one made public profession of his faith; it was for this 
purpose that he was baptized. A gentile, on becoming a 
Jewish proselyte, would be baptized; on becoming a 
disciple of John, he would be baptized again; and on 
becoming a convert to Christianity, he would be baptized 
yet again. In each instance he would make public pro- 
fession of his new faith by baptism. 

The effect of baptism, in the opinion and practice of the 
early Christians, was very great, as it was also among the 
Jews. It put an entire end to the connection of the con- 
vert with his kindred according to the flesh, so that he 
was considered as no longer related to them; but it crea- 
ted a connection between him and the fraternity, or 
household of faith, whose doctrines he professed. This 
belief respecting the efficacy of baptism, sometimes led to 
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reprehensible conduct on the part of new converts. For 
example, we learn that in one instance at least, a young 
man married his father’s wife. (1 Cor. v.1.) Baptism 
having put an end to the relation which formerly existed 
between them, as believed, he supposed he could with 
propriety marry her, though she stood to him in the rela- 
tion of mother. She embraced Christianity, but her hus- 
band probably did not; so the connection which had 
existed between them existed no longer, and the woman 
was at liberty to form a connection with her son, as if he 
had not been related to her. So great were the effects of 
baptism, as then believed; and such were some of the 
results of that belief. 

We are now prepared to see why the Saviour attached 
so much importance to baptism; and why converts must 
be baptized in order to enjoy the privileges and benefits 
of discipleship. Jesus tells Nicodemus that he must be 
baptized if he would enter the gospel kingdom. He 
must make a public profession of faith in Jesus as the 
Christ, separate himself entirely from the fraternity and 
fellowship of the Rabbis, as he would do by being bap- 
tized. He could not be a true and faithful disciple of 
Jesus while he continued in the fellowship of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. A cautious and time-serving believer 
eould not be entitled to the privileges of discipleship, 
neither could he have the enjoyment of a professed and 
faithful disciple. 

Again Jesus says: “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” Belief was not enough; one must 
make a public profession of his faith; must dissolve his 
connection with those whose religious fellowship he had 
formerly enjoyed, and connect himself with the disciples 
of Jesus; he must identify his interest with theirs, and 
become one with them. This he could accomplish by 
baptism. Having done this, he would be entitled to all 
the privileges of discipleship, and should enjoy a disci- 
ple’s reward. Baptism was, therefore, a very important 
rite; one that ought to be carefully observed by every 
convert to Christianity, wherever the Jewish opinions 
eoncerning it were prevalent. Baptism was necessary in 
order that the believers might become a distinct and 
separate body, united together by the strongest ties. 
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The last commands that Jesus gave his disciples were, 
that they should “teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.” The apostles were not only to preach the doc- 
trines of the gospel, they were not only to spread a 
knowledge of the truth, they were also to gather the be- 
lievers into churches; for by baptism they would be 
brought into a distinct and separate body, the members 
of which would be united with each other by the strong- 
est ties. A number of converts, baptized as directed by 
the Saviour, would be a Christian church; they would 
be constituted a church by virtue of baptism. Under- 
stood in this way, the command of the Saviour to the 
apostles was, that they should preach the gospel in all 
lands, and organize the converts into churches. Believ- 
-ers were not to retain their connection with the religions 
and fraternities of the day, but were to separate them- 
selves from all these, and be a united body, a Christian 
fraternity, living in obedience to the precepts of the gospel. 

From this subject we may draw instruction of some 
practical value. We learn that a change has been effec- 
ted in respect to the design and object of baptism. In 
modern times people are not baptized as a sign that they 
have changed their faith, or have embraced a religion 
different from that in which they were educated; but 
rather to manifest their deeper interest in religion, and to 
show that they have felt more of its heavenly power than 
formerly. It is very plain that water baptism, as now 
employed, finds no authority in the Scriptures; and not 
even the least support in the custom and practice of 
the apostles. Among the early Christians, one born cf 
believing parents, and educated in the doctrines of the 
gospel, was not baptized; he had no occasion to be. 
But such a one is now baptized, and there is thought to 
be equal necessity for it, as if he had been a €Gonvert from 
paganism. A very great change has been effected in 
respect to the design and object of baptism. If we are 
governed by the custom of the apostles, we shall baptize 
only those who have been connected to our faith from a 
different system of religion. And even then the rite has 
none of its primitive force, since it is not regarded as 
being so efficacious as it once was. 
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If there is no authority in the Scriptures for the baptism 
of adult persons, much less is there any for the baptism of 
infants and children, for the purpose for which it is now 
administered. When a parent changed his faith, he was 
baptized and his children with him; but no child could 
consistently be baptized while he remained in the faith in 
which he was educated, for baptism was administered 
only to converts from a different religion or faith. 

Without claiming for baptism any authority from the 
' Scriptures, we may observe it as a useful and interesting 
rite, and as typical of that moral purity and heavenly- 
mindedness which the disciple of Jesus should always 
possess. It may help some to a greater consecration 
of life than can be attained without it; in this case it 
is profitable. And many have an earnest conviction, 
a conviction’ strengthened by early education and the. 
uniform practice of churches in our time, that baptism is 
really necessary, that it has the sanction of Jesus and the 
apostles for the purpose for which it is now observed, and 
is the door through which one must enter into the visible 
church of Christ. Such persons should observe it for 
conscience’ sake. But to those who regard it differently, 
it is a useless and meaningless rite, and they should not 
be required to observe it. Let each one be fully persua- 
ded in his own mind, and act agreeably to his convictions 
of right and duty. We have an undoubted right to adopt 
and practice any ceremonial which will be an aid to: pu- 
rity and holiness, though apostles taught nothing respect- 
ing it, nor observed it in a single instance. In respect to 
some things we can be the judges of our own needs. We 
must have a wide margin for diversity of opinion and 
practice in respect to baptism ; only requiring that each 
one be fully persuaded in his own mind, and .act consci- 
entiously in seeking to be buried with Christ in baptism, 
or in walking faithfully as his disciple without it. 

: W. R. F. 
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Art. XVII. 
If a Man Die, shall He Live Again ? 


Or all the questions that have ever agitated the human 
mind, that which we have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle is the most momentous. It touches whatever is dear 
and precious in life, and whatever is dreary and dark in 
the thought of utter non-existence. The facts with which 
we have to deal in the outset, are, simply, there is death 
in the world, and it has thus far passed upon all men. 
The generations of the past have lived their little day of 
labor and rest, of suffering and enjoyment, and the great 
Reaper has gathered them as sheaves in his harvest. 
They have looked upon the mystery of death, and every 
one of them has asked with absorbing interest, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” And so it is with those that 
now live. We look back upon the valleys of bones that 
moulder amid the ruins of the past, and upon the graves 
that are green around us, and to the most giddy world- 
ling of us all the thought will come, “ Man dieth, yea 
he giveth up the ghost. And where is he ?” Where are 
the myriads of those that have gone before us? Where 
are the ‘loved and the lost”? that have gone down to the 
land of shadows? Where shall we be, when a few more 
years shall have passed, and the night of death shall 
settle down upon the day of our earthly existence? These 
are the questions upon which we would shed some faint 
rays of faith and hope in the presentarticle. In approach- 
ing the subject thus indicated, there are two obstacles that 
meet us at the outset. 

1. Weare reluctant to walk by faith, and apt to de- 
mand knowledge; and thus, in an attempt to grasp too 
much, we lose all. 

Let it therefore be distinctly understood, that the ques- 
tion of life beyond the grave is not a question of human 
science, but purely of faith. The law of our being is, that 
the inferior cannot grasp the superior. Ten thousand 
angels may be around us at every moment, but those 
higher natures commune not with our organs of sense— 
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those ‘ forms unseen ” meet not these material eyes. Our 
senses were given us for the purpose of placing us in per- 
ceptible contact with the material universe, and not with 
spiritual natures. If spirits would be known to us at all, 
they must reveal themselves, and the appeal must needs 
be to faith and not to sight. Hence no man knows, no 
man can know, of an absolute certainty, that the dead live ; 
much less can any man know that, dying, he shall live. 
To each one of us the life beyond death, if it be a fact, is 
future, and of the future, even of to-morrow, we know 
nothing. All the past, save only the little fragment that 
has come under our personal experience, is accessible to 
us only by faith. Of the present, except that which is 
within the sphere of out observation, we know nothing ; 
and in reference to the whole boundless future, the Crea- 
tor has so made us that we must “ walk by faith.” Not 
one item of positive knowledge has any man of the events 
of the next hour or the next minute. But men are not willing 
that it should be so in regard to the question of future 
life. Here they demand knowledge. Hence we often 
hear men asserting that they have examined the question, 
‘“‘If a man die, shall he live again ?”? and have come to 
the conclusion that no one knows any thing about it, for it 
is all a matter of faith, and they pass it by as a fiction. 
Such persons sometimes give themselves airs, as if they 
had made an important discovery. They went into this 
work of investigation determined to be satisfied with 
nothing short of positive knowledge, and they have found 
out after much study and reflection that it is all a matter 
of faith? But this is the very point where they should 
have begun. If they had looked into the New Testa- 
ment, they might have seen, in the outset, that it never 
professes to give us knowledge in the premises, but 
always challenges faith, To one man only has it been 
given to fathom the mystery and solve the problem of. 
death and come back and testify of the future life. This 
one was the man of Nazareth ; and as for the rest of us, 
we must “ walk by faith,” or be all our life-time “ subject 
to bondage.” ‘The alternative of skepticism is badly 
chosen. The man who rejects the idea of life after death, 
because it is a matter of mere faith, ought to manifest his 
consistency by rejecting every idea of to-morrow ; for he 
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no more knows what will take place on that day, than he 
knows what may come after the body dies. Whatever 
relates to the next hour is as truly a matter of faith as 
that which relates to the ages of the future. For want of 
this distinction, it often happens that a “ little learning isa 
dangerous thing.” ‘The flippant tyro in philosophy is apt 
to imagine that he has full and free access to the fountains 
of knowledge in all things, so that he can solve all prob- 
lems and understand all mysteries. Failing in this, he 
will not fall back on faith, but claims the right to be skep- 
tical. But the wise and the prudent early learn that the 
sphere of knowledge is extremely limited and narrow, 
and they accept the law of their being, and are content to 
believe where they cannot know. 

It is no arbitrary enactment of the Creator which places 
all that relates to the future life in the region of faith. 
The field of our investigation must necessarily have its 
metes and bounds, from the fact that we are limited and 
conditioned in time and space. Some things we can test 
and prove by actual demonstration. Wecan melt gold 
in a crucible, and thus determine whether it is pure or 
otherwise. We can submit material things to a chemical 
analysis, and determine their properties and elements. 
‘We can measure distance and quantity by numbers, 
and prove the correctness of our conclusions by mathe- 
matical demonstration. But there is no crucible or analy- 
sis or mathematics by which we can thus test the validity 
of life, present or future. We cannot weigh it in scales, 
or melt it in a furnace, or dissolve it in a medium; 
nor can human science go one line beyond the veil that 
intervenes between this world and that which lies beyond 
the grave. All that region belongs of necessity to the 
domain of faith, and by faith alone is it accessible. 

2. We encounter here another difficulty in the general 
impression, that material, visible and tangible things con- 
stitute the realities of the universe, while things spiritual 
and invisible are shadowy and unsubstantial. 

It is obvious at first thought that we are so made, as 
naturally, and perhaps unavoidably, to imagine that we 
have mostly to do with things tangible to the senses. 
Our bodies are made of material substances, and have 
many wants continually clamoring and imperiously de- 
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manding a supply. ‘They are exposed to the vicissitudes 
of the elements, and to the laws of their organic structure. 
Cold and heat, hunger and thirst, are ever busy, and must 
be guarded against. Moreover, the senses are the most 
ready avenues of approach to the soul, and a good 
share of the ideas that reach our minds comes through the 
medium of our material organism, and is suggested by 
the visible and tangible things around us. We move 
and act, and breathe and live, amid the visible and sen- 
sible things of the world. The murmur of the breeze and 
the howling of the storm; the crash of the thunder; the 
resounding waves of the ocean as they break up on 
the shore; the roar of the mighty forest when swept by 
the furious wind ; the coming up of the great sun in the 
east, and his going down in the west; the moon and the 
stars that look down upon us through the shadows of 
the silent night; the movements of the clouds which are 
spread like curtains over us, or are piled up like huge 
mountains in the distance, and all the operations of the 
countless forms of matter,—these are the things that con- 
stantly press upon our senses. We hear them, we see 
them, we feel them, for they are ever with us; and hence 
we naturally enough come, practically at least, to regard 
them as the real entities and the substantial realities 
of the universe; while all things invisible are deemed 
shadowy, ethereal and unreal. 

If we talk to a man of houses and lands, of wheat and 
corn, of iron and coal, of gold and silver, of railroads 
and ships and steamboats, or of goods and merchandise, 
he listens to us with eager interest ; and he has faith in us, 
because as he thinks we are talking about the realities of 
the world, and we give him tangible things that he can 
grasp and hold fast. Butif we talk to him of God and 
immortality, or call his attention to the spiritual and the 
invisible world, he does not know about that. He has 
never seen it; he has never heard it, or handled it. There 
may be a reality about it, and there may not. It is an 
ethereal matter altogether. He suspects it is the creation 
of imagination, and somewhat akin to “the stuff that 
dreams are made of.” He is afraid it is not real and 
substantial. ‘Though, perhaps, he may give a nominal as- 
‘sent to the truth of what we say, yet he does not more 
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than half believe that the things presented are real enti- 
ties ; and as positive existences as a dollar or an eagle. 

To this feeling, even philosophy has contributed, and 
science itself has become skeptical. To this end the cul- 
tivation of the physical and exact sciences has in a great 
measure tended. Philosophy has busied itself properly 
with the material universe ; for, behind that, science can 
never go. But it has been so busy, and has met with so 
much of success, that it has become a little vain of its own 
powers, and in some measure ignored the invisible reali- 
ties that exist beneath all forms and appearances; and 
imagined that the forms themselves are the essential real- 
ity of things. 

Chemistry, for instance, would take the great globe into 
her laboratory, and melt it in a crucible, and imagine that 
thus all its properties and powers had been tested, and its 
essence and validity demonstrated. Hence, for the time 
being, it becomes skeptical of the reality of any thing that 
it cannot reach by analysis. 

Botany goes out into the grand old forest, or upon the 
flowery lawn. It marshals the sturdy veterans of the 
wilderness in groups and companies, and calls them by 
names, and makes the dress they wear a uniform to de- 
termine their rank. It cuts down the stately oak, or 
plucks the fragile flower, and dissects them both; and 
when it is has laid bare every fibre and tissue of their 
organization it imagines that its wisdom is complete, and 
thinks not of the silent, the invisible, and the mysterious 
forces which underlie and terminate all forms, and by 
whose external verity it was, that the oak came forth from 
the acorn, the flower from the seed. 

Geology goes forth with its pick-axe and spade, its 
auger to bore, and its hammer to smite, and penetrating 
layer after layer of the crust of our old mother earth 
brings up in fossil the inhabitants of other ages, and 
makes the ghastly skeletons of the dead tell their names 
and rehearse the story of their birth and life. It smites 
the old gray rock that lies in silence embosomed in dust 
and encompassed with the rubbish of ages, and finds in 
its bosom the urn where are deposited the ashes of life, 
that lived in the far distant epochs, when the earth was 
new and but half delivered from the womb of chaos. 
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Busy with these researches, and elated with this success in 
reading the history of the past in the rude hieroglyphics 
thus carved upon the materials of earth, it fancies that 
here is the end of the matter, and becomes skeptical of all 
other histories; and thus absorbed in the contemplation 
of the visible, it forgets the mighty forces, and the invisi- 
ble realities, that moulded and compacted the earth, and 
gave solidity to the rock of adamant. It asks not wheth- 
er is more real and more substantial, the earth, or the 
power that gave it form and being. It sees in the mate- 
rial and visible, the positive entities of the universe, and 
thinks all else are shadows; and the idea lurks at the bot- 
tom of the faith of the world, that the spiritual world, if 
indeed there is any such thing, is ethereal and unreal. 
Weare satisfied that this thought, though often latent and 
half concealed from consciousness itself, is the fruitful 
source of much skepticism in reference to future life. We 
propose, therefore, to consider it at length. We wish to 
show that itis not true that all, nor even a greater portion, 
of the enduring forces and permanent realities of the uni- 
verse are in material forms, visible to the eye and tangi- 
ble to the senses. 

As a general principle, it is not true that agents are 
weak, and things unreal, in proportion as they are attenu- 
ated or ethereal. On the contrary, the conviction is half 
settled upon the scientific world that only subtile fluids 
act, while grosser forms of matter are acted upon. 

However this may be, it is certain, that by far the most 
mighty things of the universe ; those gigantic and resist- 
less forces. that control all forms of matter, and diffuse 
order and harmony through all creation; those stupend- 
ous powers that command even chaos itself to submit to 
law and order, and of whose validity and reality none can, 
by any possibility, harbor a shadow of a doubt,—all these 
are among the things that are not seen, and must be 
placed upon the category of the invisible things of the 
universe, 

Take that all-pervading and mysterious force that we 
call attraction or gravitation, as an illustration. If we 
seek to overcome it by lifting a block of marble of a few 
cubic feet in contents, we shall find that in its weakness 
it is stronger than we are. That little block is held to the 
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earth’s surface by a power that our arm cannot overcome 
or resist. Let that power be deemed inherent in matter, 
as such, or the result of the operation of some ethereal 
fluid, as electricity—-no matter what names we give it or 
what causes we assign for it—the thing itself is unmis- 
takable ; but it is invisible. Only its effects may be 
seen. Yet, how absolute, how real, how constant and 
immutable. It rears the mountains and sinks the val- 
leys and compacts the rocks. But for this force, those 
giant forms whose hoary heads are above the clouds, and 
those solid rocks that frown like battlements upon their 
sides, would expand and vanish into smoke, and float 
away upon the wings of the wind. It moulded the pon- 
derous globe of earth, gave it form, and holds it, “ self- 
balanced on its centre hung.” It compacts the materials 
of which the worlds are made, and dwells alike in the 
solid ground and the watery seas. It moves in the 
ocean’s rolling tide, and raises the stormy waves as easily 
as the feather is moved by human hands. It controls 
alike the spheres and the grain of sand, and compels obe- 
dience from the mountain, as from the mote that floats in 
the sunbeam. It is mightier far than all the combined 
forces of our race ; and all the powers that man can invent 
or exert are, as compared with it, feeble as an infant. 

That power which can move the huge floating palace 
against wind and tide is wonderful, and none doubt or 
question its reality. But that agent of which we are 
treating, can lift the ocean’s bed, and hold the great deep 
in the hollow of its hand. It can cause the mountains to 
topple upon their foundations, and hurl them as pebbles 
into the abyss that it has opened below. It ean clasp the 
giant earth in its embrace, and hold it as a kid in the coil 
of a serpent, and bind the distant planets in bands that 
cannot be sundered. 

‘That power which can hurl a cannon ball with force to 
batter down a wall of adamant, is marvellous; and when 
we have discovered an agen¢y that can speed the car upon 
its iron track at the rate of forty miles an hour, we gaze 
and admire, and think we have reached the summit of all 
power. But there is an agency that shoots the earth like 
a marble from its hand, and sends it spinning in its orbit 
at the rate of some seventy thousand miles an hour, and 
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has preserved that inconceivable velocity from the time 
the stars were born, unto the present moment. Nor is 
this all. Those vast worlds that shine in the night sky 
and perform their revolutions forever are, every one of 
them, controlled by this power. It moves the ponderous 
orbs of Jupiter and Uranus, and all the constellations that 
throng the regions of illimitable space do yield a constant 
and implicit obedience to its mandates. And thus the 
order and the harmony that dwell among the congrega- 
ted worlds are but the results of the operations of this 
stupendous force. No unreal thing, no dreamy or unsub- 
stantial figment was that which Newton discovered, 
when he opened to the world the law of attraction and 
gravitation; for simplicity itself may ask, whether is 
greater the earth, or the power that moulded it; the plan- 
ets, or the agency that hurls them along their orbits, as a 
stone let loose froma sling. 

And yet that power, so vast and wonderful, the very 
thought of which is so overwhelming, is an invisible 
thing. No eye can see it, no ear can hear it, no analysis 
can detect its substance or its essence. But it dwells in 
darkness and in silence, inscrutable and unapproachable ; 
nor ever designs to put on a form that can meet the vis- 
ion of man. What is it? No philosophy can answer. 
Where is it? None can say, except that it is every 
where. To describe it in the verity of its being, is impos- 
sible, for it is as intangible as a spirit, and ethereal as the 
spirit’s home, and in its essence, incomprehensible as God 
himself. Only its effects may be seen. And yet itis; and 
none dare affirm that it is not, or dreams that it is the less 
real because it is invisible. 

Take again that inscrutable essence or substance that 
we call electricity. Whether it be the cause of which 
gravitation is the effect, is of no consequence. That it 
pervades this world, and exerts a power that is akin to 
omnipotence, is beyond all question. But normally and 
essentially it is invisible. If ever it is seen, as in the fitful 
lightning’s flash, or heard, as in the thunder’s report, in 
that form it is gone in the twinkling of an eye. While 
unseen and invisible, it worketh in the mighty forces of 
the earth from age to age; but no sooner does it come 
among the things that are seen, than it is temporal. 
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Consider further, that the a of centuries, the rev- 
olutions of ages, the progress of humanity, and all the 
materials for human history have found their causes in the 
invisible and intangible forces of the universe. What is 
it that has moved in human hearts and human hands, and — 
been the mainspring of all man’s efforts for the achieve- 
ment of his God-given dominion over the beasts of the 
field, and the fowls of the air, and over the earth, and 
every thing that liveth upon its surface. It is mind; 
nothing more, nothing less. He reads in vain, who per- 
ceives in all human history nothing but material and tan- 
gible things; or who fails to perceive the wonderful forces 
of mind in the great movements of humanity. It was 
mind that made Moses the legislator, and Israel mighty in 
war. It was mind that made Greece the eye of the 
world, and Rome its mistress. It was mind that built 
the gates of Tyre, and the walls of Babylon, and reared 
the Temple, and made Jerusalem glorious. It chiselled 
the marble columns of the Pantheon and Coliseum, and 
turned the arches and gilded the dome of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s. It guided the chisel of the sculptor, and the 
pencil of the painter. It invented the alphabet and the 
printing press. Itcleaves the waves of the ocean with the 
prow of its thousand steamships, which shoot like arrows 
across the mighty waters, and bind the nations together 

‘in common labors and common interests. It traverses the 
land on iron roads that tunnel the mountains and thread 
the valleys and make the earth a plain. It has gone up 
into the clouds and grasped the red lightning, and muz- 
zled the thunder, and plucked the bolt from the hand of 
Jove, and conducted it harmlessly to the ground. It was 
but yesterday that we stood by the obscure grave of the man 
whose giant mind sent up his kite from the city of Phila- 
delphia, and plucked the terrors from the brow of Olym- 
pus ; and told the fabled thunder-god to his face that he 
might hurl his bolts with all his power and skill, and he 
would catch them on the end of his wand, and make them 
toys for children to play with. And who is he that shall 
dare to say, that Franklin’s body was something and his 
mind nothing. 

But mind endures and is busy to-day. It tasks itself 
in school and college. It muses in the study of the phi- 
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losopher, and gazes out through telescopic eyes from the 
observatory of the astronomer, to measure the volume 
and the distances of the stars ; to call them all by names, 
and note their times and seasons. It extorts the secrets 
from nature in the laboratory of the chemist, and speaks 
with the myriad tongues of art and science. It pleads the 
cause of justice in the halls of legislation and the courts 
of equity and law, and thunders in the senate, where the 
fate of nations is decided. It moves in the busy marts of 
trade and commerce, and works with tireless energy in the 
fields of labor and industry. It transforms the wilderness 
to a fruitful field, and raises the savage from the depths of 
ignorance to the blessedness of knowledge. 

Material obstacles are but mole-hills and cobwebs in 
the way of its march. The giants of Anak are but pig- 
mies in its presence. The mighty man of Goth, with his 
brawny arm and his spear like a weaver’s beam, may walk 
forth a visible thing, with stately tread and menacing 
brow ; but the invisible mind of the stripling David shall 
smite him that he die. And shall we say that body 
is every thing and mind nothing? But mind invisible 
and intangible. No eye can see it; no hands may 
handle it; no scales may weigh it; no ear may hear it ; 
no crucible may melt it. And yet it is. 

The mysterious forces that people the earth, and make 
it green and beautiful and all life, are things that meet not 
the eye or the ear. The frost falls upon the earth in 
the autumn, or, rather, the caloric departs, and vegetation 
withers and dies, so far as its outward form is concerned, 
but the unseen life that the winter cannot kill, remains. 
When the sun comes again to northern skies, the seed 
shoots out the blade, and the leaves come in season, and 
the earth is again green and beautiful. But those forces 
and energies that thus remain unchanged from year to year, 
and from age to age, and bring forth a new creation 
from the ashes of the old, are invisible. ‘They work in 
silence, and perform their wonders unseen by mortal eye. 
Only their effects can be seen. It may be that death is 
but the winter of life, and that when the fragile flower in 
human form fades and dies, it is but the form that passes 
away, while the real entity remains, though unseen, to 
bloom in newness of life forever and forevermore. 
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We have dwelt thus at length on this matter, because 
we were anxious to remove this “stone of stumbling” 
entirely out of the way. We would stop the mouth of 
that skepticism which boasts of science, and talks of ma- 
terial things as being the substantial entities of the uni- 
verse; and which scoffs and sneers at spiritual things, 
because we cannot see, hear, taste, smell, or handle them. 
Science itself teaches us the verity and the reality of the 
invisible and the intangible; and the veriest skeptic that 
lives, if he has one grain of science or true philosophy, 
believes in mighty forces and absolute verities that he 
cannot see, and that are so ethereal and attenuated that 
they are in essence inappreciable to the senses. Let him 
cease then to plead that the life beyond the grave is in- 
credible, because it is ethereal and removed from the cog- 
nizance of the senses. ‘That plea at least, is foreclosed by 
the considerations that we have presented. We are now 
prepared for the direct argument in favor of the position, 
*‘ that though a man die, he shall live again.” 

We start with the simplest of all propositions: Man is. 
He has a body, and he has a soul, spirit or mind capable 
of thinking, reasoning, knowing, believing, hoping and 
fearing. We claim to have shown that the latter is not 
- less real than the former. More ethereal it may be, but it 
is not less a reality, an actual entity or existence. 

We now come to the position, that it is impossible, even 
in thought, to reduce something to nothing. Such are the 
laws and limitations of thought, that we cannot by any 
possibility conceive of something as coming to be nothing. 
It may change its form a thousand times, but still it will 
be something. We can resolve a compound substance 
back into its original elements. We may change a rock 
to dust, but it will still be something. We may change 
the oak to smoke and ashes ; nevertheless it is something. 
We may convert a diamond into an impalpable gas ;_ but 
still it is something. We may follow that gas, in thought, 
through ten thousand changes, and we cannot rid our- 
selves of the idea that, after all, it is something. If there- 
fore it be admitted that the human soul is a real entity, 
having a valid being, then the idea of its continued exis- 
tence in some form after death, follows from the very 
laws of thought. We cannot rid ourselves of it, if we 
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would. The only real avenue of escape is to deny that 
the soul is any thing. But this avenue we have already 
closed up. The soul is something, and it is impossible, 
even in thought, to reduce it to nothing. 

Let us now see what death does towards reducing 
something to nothing. Death takes down this earthly 
house and lays the body in the dust. But science assures 
us that not one particle of which it is made is annihilated. 
When the life departs, the body becomes subject to the 
laws of inorganic matter. The worms feed upon it; the 
earth receives its portion ; the air receives its portion, and 
other forms of life, theirs. But still itis something. Not 
a particle of it is blotted from the map of existence, or 
has ended in nothing. 

So much for the body. And now for the tenant of that 
body—the soul, spirit or life. Call it what we may, it is 
something, quite as real no doubt as the body; yet, though 
ethereal, still i¢ is something, and therefore cannot end in 
nothing. What effect does death have upon it? We do 
not know. We come, here, to the boundary of human 
science. There is no crucible or retort in which we can 
catch the liberated spirit and submit it to the test, to see 
what changes it has undergone by death, or determine 
whether it has gained or lost by the transition. ‘To say 
that it is annihilated, is to affirm that something has come 
to nothing, and a bare-faced assumption it is at that. 
The analogies of the case would seem to be somewhat 
after this fashion: When the separation of soul and 
body takes place, the body immediately becomes subject 
to the laws of inorganic matter, and goes downward to its 
native dust. And so it should seem that the spirit, freed 
from the trammels of the material, becomes subject to the 
spiritual laws, and goes upward to its native skies. That 
it is so, human philosophy cannot positively affirm ; but 
full surely it may open the way for the reception of the 
announcement, that ‘‘the dust shall return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit to God who gave it;” for well 
did the wise man know that neither body nor spirit would 
end in nothing. They do now exist, and because they 
are, they must ever be, in some form. To say that death 
ends them, is to affirm what cannot be proved, and make 
one’s self most credulous for the sake of being sceptical. 
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Thus much then the most sound philosophy may affirm, 
upon all the authority that belongs to her in any case, that 
human life upon the earth does not increase the sum of 
existence; nor does death diminish it; and though a man 
die, neither his body nor his soul is blotted from the map 
of existence. There is, therefore, nothing unphilosophical 
or absurd in the idea, that though a man die, he shall live 
again. 

But there arises here a question of deep significance. 
Shall he live again in his own proper identity,—his future 
united to his past by the thread of memory, and a con- 
sciousness of his continued individuality ? 

Go ask of faith how that is. Go enter the temple of 
divine revelation, and trim your lamps of faith and hope, 
and light them at the flame of the Shekinah, that burns so 
brilliantly there. It is the best we can do. The wing 
of knowledge is tired and faint, and it droops and refuses 
to attempt a flight into those unknown and mysterious 
regions. Those awful spaces that stretch out beyond the 
dark valley into the realm of the absolute and the infinite, 
it may not penetrate. Go kneel at the altars of revela- 
tion and listen to the voice of faith, and drink in the inspi- 
ration of hope, for thus, and thus only, can we pluck the 
fruit of the tree of life. The cherubim and the flaming 
sword are there, and the rash hand of earthly wisdom 
may net touch that fruit. The fountains of science are 
all exhausted. They may bid us hope; and for the rest | 
the law comes from the voice of God himself, saying, 
‘He that would penetrate the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, must walk by faith and not by sight.” 

It is therefore as a minister to human faith, that science 
and philosophy should perform their highest and holiest 
mission. ‘To this end there is an argument that they ever 
utter. It is that old argument: ‘It must be so; Plato 
thou reasonest well; else why this fond desire,—this 
longing after life.” 

There are facts concerning man which cannot well be 
made to harmonize with any other hypothesis but that 
which affirms, that though a man die, he shall live again. 
There is in the human soul a deep-seated and ardent love 
of life; earnest, constant, and irrepressible desires there 
are, yearning - immortality, and refusing to be satisfied 
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with any thing short of faith init. These desires or affec- 
tions, or better, perhaps, these instincts of the soul, have a 
right to be heard in matters of faith. Scientific investiga- 
tion is purely an intellectual affair, and in it of course the 
intellect, and not the affections, are to be consulted. The 
question is of things as they are, and not as they shall be. 
But when we come to ask, if a man die, shall he live 
again? we come to a question of destiny. We leave the 
present and the past, about which science can alone busy 
itself, and launch out into the unknown and mysterious 
future; and we must invoke faith as the only medium 
through which the destiny of man, in the ages to come, or 
even in the morrow, can be brought to view. And now, 
what we wish to say is, that the affections and the instincts 
must be consulted in the premises, because they turn to 
that destiny as the needle to the pole. The universe is 
governed by attraction. The great French philosopher 
affirms it as a law of the universe, that attractions are, in 
all cases, proportioned to destiny. We will not argue 
that question at length. But it is a fact beyond all ques- 
tion, that the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal king- 
doms are regulated by attractions and instincts, and that 
these attractions and instincts are the index of destiny. 

Commencing with the mineral world, there are affini- 
ties of matter. Certain substances attract others, and are 
attracted by them. These affinities do not exhibit them- 
selves falsely or for nothing, nor is there any such thing in 
matter as an attraction towards that which is not. If the 
magnet, for instance, attracts iron, or is attracted by it, 
then there is iron. Whatever attracts, or is attracted, is. 
Such is the law that runs unbroken through all the bound- 
less realms of the material universe. When the philoso- 
phers discovered that there were perturbations in the 
movements of Uranus in her orbit, they knew that it was 
attracted by something, and they suspected that there was 
an unknown planet there. They never dreamed that it 
was attracted towards nothing. La Varrier followed the 
track thus indicated, and behold, the far off stranger in 
our system was discovered! ‘That ponderous orb of 
Uranus was not made to diviate from its orbit by nothing ; 
nor did it utter a lie, when, through its attraction, it told 
the astronomers that there was another globe yonder 
which they had hitherto overlooked. 
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In the vegetable world the same law holds good. The 
seed is deposited in the earth, and as it begins to vegetate, 
its first movement is to seek the light. And there is light. 
It sends down its roots with open mouths for water. And 
there is water. It throws out its leaves to drink in the 
air. And there is air. ‘There is no such thing in all the 
vegetable kingdom as root, or blade, or leaf, or tendril, 
reaching out for that which is not. 

In the animal kingdom the same law is observed. 
Some animals are made to live in the water, some in the 
air, some to walk the earth’s surface, and others to creep 
in its bosom; and each one of them is attracted to its 
destiny. There is no such thing as an animal whose des- 
tiny it is to live nowhere, or whose instincts and attractions 
are for that which is not. But in all cases, the make of 
the animal, its mould and form, and the instincts of its 
nature, furnish the unmistakable and true index to its des- 
tiny. And so of the food of animals. Appetite attracts 
towards food. Some live on flesh, some on roots and 
seeds, and some on herbs and flowers; and the attraction 
is the index to the food. If there is an attraction to flesh, 
seed, root, herb, or flower, then there are flesh, and seeds, and 
roots, and herbs and flowers; and there is no such thing 
as an animal with an appetite for that which is not, nor is 
there the least evidence that there is any animal whose 
attractions and instincts lead him to overleap barriers that 
God has erected, or to go where he may not abide. 

Now we affirm this one single fact in regard to human- 
ity. Man is made with capacities that the earth cannot 
fill or satisfy. Desires he has, clamoring ever and with 
ceaseless importunity for life and immortality. Instincts 
of the soul there are which turn to life beyond the grave, 
as naturally as the fish to the water, or the bird to the air, 
and as invariably as the needle to the pole. 

We claim that these affections and attractions of the 
soul have a right to be heard upon the question of destiny. 
If the dead live not, then is man an exception to a law 
that runs unbroken from inanimate matter up through the 
vegetable and animal kingdom to the highest form of life 
inferior to man. He is the only living thing that God has 
made and cursed with yearnings for that which is not 
—the only being whose attractions are false and decep- 
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tive. We claim that these wants of the soul, these instincts 
of nature, these heavenward attractions that pervade the 
very centre of our being, this deep and ardent love of 
life, this longing for immortality, this intuitive and irre- 
pressible dread of annihilation, and this involuntary re- 
coil from non-existence,—all these may be heard in the 
premises ; and though they may not lead us up to the 
point of absolute science, yet they may minister to faith, 
and encourage hope, and confirm the revealed truth, that, 
though a man die, yet shall he live again. It is a poor 
philosophy, and a wretched theology, which sets the intel- 
lect at odds with the instincts of the soul, and compels 
men to crucify their affections, and check the upward 
aspirations of the spirit that is in them towards its native 
home. Rather should theology and philosophy both con- 
spire to cultivate and nurture the heaven-given instincts of 
the spirit, and lend wings to faith and hope, so that the 
soul, when it feels that it is ‘ uneasy and confined from 
home,” may nestle the more closely to the bosom of its 
God and Saviour, and truly “ rest and expatiate in a world 
to come.” 

But, after all, it is to revelation that we must be indebted 
for a full and explicit answer to the question, If a man 
die, shall he live again? Man is the creature, God is the 
creator; and man’s existence and its duration depend 
ultimately upon the will of God. His destiny is in the 
hands of his Creator. What that destiny is, none can 
know except God reveal it. Hence, any system that ig- 
nores this will of God, must rest upon an unsubstantial 
foundation. Faintly indicated, indeed, that will may be 
in nature ; but known it can only be by revelation. 

‘‘ Now, that the dead are raised, Moses showed at the 
burning bush ; for he said: Iam the God of Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob; God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living.” The same blessed truth was taught of 
Jesus in theory, and demonstrated in fact, when he died 
and went down into the grave, and rose from its power. 
We turn to our philosophy, and having wasted the mid- 
night oil until the brain throbs with the effort to solve the 
great problem of death and life, we discover some foot- 
prints in the sand. We see a gleam of light, and here 
and there a faint star, encouraging us to hope that there 
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is a life beyond the grave. But we turn from these, and 
listen to revelation. ‘That authoritative announcement 
that the patriarchs, though dead, were alive again; that 
vacant tomb where the Saviour was laid, and whence he 
arose with the cheering words, ‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also,”—these are appeals to human faith, and they are 
worth more to the soul than all the reasonings of human 
philosophy, from Aristotle downward to the present day. 
We cleave to them as the sheet-anchor of our hope. We 
hold them fast in the day-time, when the skies are bright 
and the earth is green and beautiful; and when the night 
comes, and the storm gathers dark and thunders loud, we 
cling to them still. In the hour of our bereavement, when 
our idols are shattered and the loved ones are smitten and 
go up in a chariot more awful than that of Elijah, until 
the lone spirit cries, ‘‘ More are they that are gone than 
those that remain”—it is then that the heart aches for 
sympathy, and we feel that we want no soulless system of 
dead philosophy, but a loving Father, and a pitying Sa- 
viour, that we may go to him, and laying our hands in 
his, look up into his dear, loving countenance, and hear 
fresh from his blessed lips the cheering words, ‘I live, 
and the dead live, and are alive forever more.” “ Be not 
afraid; I have passed through the dark valley, and am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” Then 
it is that we look forward and realize faith as the sub- 
stance of things hoped for ; and departed treasures pass in 
vision before us—a goodly company—their robes all white 
and pure, and in their hands the harps of the angels ; and 
we feel the blessed assurance, that yet a little while and we 
shall be with them. And thus the mighty question, If a 
man die, shall he live again, is answered. It is answered 
by faith, and the result announced is to the soul what cool 
water is to the thirsty, or bread to the hungry. A sad 
case were it for the masses of men if they might not eat 
bread until it had passed the chemist’s hands. And so of 
the soul; waiting for philosophy, it will starve. It must be 
permitted to follow its higher attractions. The wings of 
its faith must not be crippled, but it must be allowed to 
listen with reverence to the cheering word which saith, 
Though a man die, he shall live again; for the dead do 
live, and are alive forevermore. 
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But why not give us knowledge ? Simply because faith 
is better for us. The unfolding of the glories of the better 
world, so that we could see them, face to face, would make 
this world dim and uninteresting, and unfit us for its trials, 
its duties, and responsibilities. In the patience of hope 
We can wait all the days of our appointed time until our 
change come, and prize the present the more for the mist 
that hangs over the future. But inthe certainty of knowl- 
edge, we should be impatient of delay, and neglect the 
present because of its unfavorable contrast with the future. 
It is wisest and best as itis. The veil that interposes be- 
tween us and a full vision of the future was left there by 
the hand of infinite Love ; and, pierced by faith and hope, 
it is neither too thick nor toodark. Enough it is, that we 
are permitted to ‘see through a glass darkly ;” and that 
we enjoy a confiding trust in God, assuring us, that though 
a man die, he shall live again. 1. D. W. 


Art. XVIII. 


Universalism as a Purpose and a Power.' 


Therefore, leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go 
en unto perfection.—HeEs. vi. 1. 


WE are not to understand that reference is here made 
to the principles of the doctrine of Christ, as stated by 
himself. The connection shows that the text makes 
special reference to the types and ceremonial significances 
of the Hebrew worship, as containing those principles in 
a latent or germinal state. The epistle from which the . 
text is taken, was addressed to the Hebrew Christians,— 
to persons who had been converted from Judaism; and 
the basis of the exhortation to go on unto perfection, was, 
that they already possessed, by virtue of their former ex- 


1 Preached, as the Occasional Sermon, before the Massachusetts State 
Convention, at its session in Quincy, June 1, 1858. 
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perience as Jews, the germinal principles of the doctrine 
of Christ; and hence in their new character as Christians, 
they had only to develope those principles into a more 
perfect expression. Unlike the case of the Gentile con- 
verts, with whom the work of conversion was more par- 
ticularly abrupt,—-not a going forward from what they 
already had, but a going back to lay the very foundation of 
the new faith,—the Hebrew Christians brought with them 
from their Jewish experience, the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ ; and the new call was to start from those 
principles and go unto perfection. 

My present purpose does not call for a statement of the 
particulars wherein the text applied to the peculiar con- 
dition and conduct of the persons to whom its author 
was writing. The preliminary object is gained, if the 
brief explanation now given, enables us to perceive, that 
there is even in Christianity a germinal, as well as a per- 
fected state; that there is a sense in which the principles 
of Christian doctrine are to be left behind, while the soul 
presses forward towards the perfect life. There is, how- 
ever, nothing unreasonable in being called upon to perceive 
and acknowledge as much as this; for herein Christianity 
is neither strange nor peculiar. The whole course of the 
Christian character, from its germinal principles to its 
complete expression in human life, is strictly in accord- 
ance with the universal law of growth,—applying to spirit- 
ual as well as to material things,—whereby there comes 
‘‘ first the blade, then the ear: after that the full corn in 
the ear.” In the experience of many individual souls, 
and certainly in the general experience of the Christian 
world, the religion of the New Testament has presented 
itself as one thing at one time, and as something more at 
a subsequent time. No one person, no one age, can take 
in the whole of Christianity at once. The first apprehen- 
sion of its principles will be crude and fractional ; and a 
period must elapse,—it may be a very long period, a 
period embracing a severe and arduous process of spiritual 
endeavor,—before the spiritual vision shall become so 
purified, so enlarged, so acute, that the complete ideal of 
the Christian life may be perceived in all its relations, and 
in its full beauty and strength. When a man becomes in 
any degree a Christian, he immediately finds himself not 
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the master but the servant of the new truth. He becomes 
conscious of a new spirit at work within him—a spirit 
having authority, moving and controlling him as it will 
—inspiring his understanding, nerving his will, unlocking 
his powers of articulation, and compelling him to speak— 
to speak words too, that, were he left to the guidance of 
his own deliberate judgment, he might not dare to utter. 
So distinct, indeed, is the mastery of this, his new spirit, that 
it almost seems to be something distinct from his individ- 
uality, though vitally connected with it. When a man 
first comes to such an experience, it is not for him to 
know the full measure of the new truth that has possession 
of him, or to foresee the specific mission to which in due 
time it will call him, or to anticipate all the divine dis- 
closures it has in reserve for him. Columbus went down 
to his grave without the slightest suspicion that he had 
discovered a new continent. Without a thought that the 
papacy itself was even to be disturbed, Luther prospec- 
tively broke its right arm, when he denounced the sale 
of indulgences. When the American patriots first resisted 
an unjust tax, the most prophetic among them did not an- 
ticipate the Independence of which that resistance was 
the prophecy and pledge. The pioneers of every great 
cause, always build wiser than they themselves know. 
‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
spirit.” 


In the application of these considerations, which you 
have anticipated, my spirit and purpose would be greatly 
misapprehended, if any one should suppose that when I 
state the fact, that the pioneer defenders of Universalism 
did not clearly apprehend the practical relations of the 
doctrine, I find any occasion for complaint, or even for 
regret. On the contrary, nothing seems to me more 
clearly susceptible of proof than the statement, that so far 
as those pioneers were earnest men, were devoted to the 
great truth they had received, and were impelled and 
guided by it in their ministrations, they not only did the 
best they could do under the circumstances of their time, 
but more than this, did the precise work that was needed. 
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New truth always comes first as a faith, and its immedi- 
ate struggle is to make men acknowledge it; time must 
be had for it to ripen into a purpose by disclosing its 
practical issues. The complaint is therefore unphilosoph- 
ical, that the first teachers of Universalism made the in- 
culcation of doctrine the rule, and the application of 
doctrine the exception. Of course they did this; their 
labor would have been premature, had they pursued the 
opposite method. The alphabet must come before the 
reader—the multiplication-table before the mathematical 
problem. It was hardly by accident, but rather out of 
regard to the logical sequence of ideas, that the birth of 
the Saviour was first announced as a matter for exulta- 
tion, while the statement of the practical results of his 
mission, was made afterwards. The first annunciation 
was: ‘ Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy;” the great effect, ‘‘on earth peace, good will 
towards men,” came in a subsequent communication. 
The history of all great doctrines shows, that the first 
use which men make of them is to enjoy them. For 
awhile, the soul surrenders itself spell-bound in the pres- 
ence of the fresh revelation. The joy in the soul is too 
great to admit of any thing except joy. The believer 
cannot, should not, violently and abruptly, tear himself 
away from the fascination of the fresh experience, in order 
to look after the practical bearings of the new truth. Un- 
doubtedly, the practical use of food is to impart strength 
to our limbs, vitality to our blood, and so keep up the life 
of our bodies,—all with a view to preparing us for the 
duties of both our physical and moral existence. But for 
all this, do let the hungry man enjoy his food. Let him, 
for a reasonable length of time, have a quiet satisfaction 
in the mere act of receiving and appropriating the nutri- 
tious substances; and do not interrupt his comfort, by 
asking him (fo think about the strengthening of his muscles, 
the invigorating of his nerves, and ¢o calculate how much of 
work his assimilating of food will enable him to perform. 
It will be better for his health, and at the same time more 
effectually secure the practical end, if, for the time being, 
he will but banish all thought of the end from his mind. 
And so when the true’ bread of heaven is first received 
into the hungry soul, do give the soul its due amount of 
VOL. XV. 
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time for the mere enjoyment of the heavenly bounty. It 
will be time to consider what work it shall perform in the 
gospel vineyard, after its present hunger is allayed, and 
its full strength is attained. The first thing we do on the 
reception of good news, is to rejoice ; the inquiry, what 
fresh responsibility does the message impose upon us, is 
naturally deferred to subsequent reflection. When Philip 
first preached Christ to the people of Samaria, the record 
does not tell us that the people immediately began to 
speculate as to practical bearings of the new doctrine ; 
the record is more in accordance with the uniform experi- 
ence of human nature: “ And there was great joy in that 
city.”” When, therefore, the blessed light of the promise 
of a world’s salvation first illumined the understand- 
ings of men, who all their days had been groping in 
the darkness of Calvinism; when the smiling face of 
the great Father first broke through the clouds of a 
grim and gloomy theology; when, after long years of 
starvation amid the husks of error, they were finally per- 
mitted to sit down to the table of the Lord, to eat that 
which was good,—what wonder that they complied with 
the prophetic invitation, and let their souls delight them- 
selves in fatness. It was no time fora philosophical inqui- 
ry into the healing and strengthening effects of the new 
food of truth upon their spiritual faculties. The spell of 
joy was too great for such deliberate reflection. The in- 
heritors of the fresh treasure of heavenly truth, had as 
much as they could do in being happy, in praising God out 
of gladness, in rejoicing with the joy that is unspeakable. 

Pursuing the figure, which seems to me appropriate, it is 
to be remembered, that while the hungry man may right- 
fully and beneficially give a due measure of time to the 
mere comforts of the table, he may, nevertheless, remain 
there too long—till the edge of appetie is blunted, and the 
relish for the choicest viands turns into satiety and loath- - 
ing. As Universalists,.we have long sat at the table 
of God, loaded with the: provision of his richest promi- 
ses, and have delighted otr souls in the festivities of the 
heavenly bounty. I doubt not that I give expression to 
your deliberate conviction, as well as to my own, when I 
say, that the time has now fully come, to get up from 
the table and go to work! 
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And although this conviction is becoming so general 
and so deeply felt that an extended justification of it is 
uncalled for, I must nevertheless call your attention to 
the most palpable fact out of which this conviction has 
risen. It isa fact, that if Universalism be now looked 
upon as something to enjoy, rather than something to 
incite to effort, it will be found no longer to possess the 
fascination of an earlier day. The happiness which came 
so spontaneously, and so unsought, when the doctrine 
was first received, will utterly fail the moment when, 
after the natural term of its spontaneity, we make it our 
end and aim. And hence, to every believer, who, under 
the circumstances of this time, seeks to enjoy rather than 
to use the doctrine, it cannot give, it ought not to give, it 
would be a pernicious doctrine if it could give, the deep 


joy which flowed from it, without being sought, under the 


different circumstances of an earlier time. And it is no 
explanation of the fact to say, that the doctrine is not 
now preached as it was in the early time. Could the old 


veterans come back into habiliments of flesh, and speak 
with the very enthusiasm, and in the very accents of their 
pristine vigor, even then the former results could not fol- 
low. <A very different experience has given us a very 
different need; and what was once a heavenly manna 
would now pall upon the taste. It is true, the graces of rhet- 
oric, the charm of scholastic phrase, and the pertness of 
eloquent accents may, in some measure, and for a time, 
season the old meal, and sharpen somewhat the blunted 
appetite; but no cunning of the caterer can permanently 
restore a craving, which it has become both unnatural 
and sinful to indulge. The divine law holds in this, as in 
every other sphere of truth, that whoever would make 
truth ameans of pleasure rather than of usefulness, any 
longer than he is compelled to do this by the spell which 
its freshness casts upon him, from that moment becomes 
selfish; and selfishness is irreligion; and irreligion is 
stagnation and death. 

We are not without encouraging symptoms that the 


practical uses of Universalism are coming more distinct- 


ly into the foreground. And my position is, that the time 
has fully come, when Universalism as a faith, should 
have ripened into Universalism as a purpose and a power. 
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I do not, in this, mean to say that the doctrine is no longer 
to be enjoyed; I simply say, that the attainment of the 
enjoyment must no longer be our object. The happiness 
will come, but it must come incidentally—it must not be 
sought. The question now presses: What shall we do with 
Universalism ? ‘To what great purpose must it give vital- 
ity and effect? And here, let us by no means fail to per- 
ceive the fundamental fact, that our theology, if of any 
real worth, must tell us what to do. We are not first to 
find out what is to be done, and then hunt up a theology 
that will enable us to do it. For example, we are not to 
go to Orthodoxy in order to ascertain what man should 
be—what is the right kind of piety, the right kind of holi- 
ness, the right kind of worship, and then look to Universal- 
ism as the instrument for getting such piety, such holiness, 
such worship. I assume that our theology, if good for 
any thing, can teach,—that the time has come when it most 
unequivocally does teach—what men should be, what 
piety men should cherish, and what morality they should 
exemplify. And the best favor we can confer upon 
ourselves, will be the fixing intelligibly in our apprehension, 
and placing in legible characters before our gaze, our 
special purpose as Universalists. 


It would contribute nothing special to our present pur- 
pose, to say—what, of course, we should assume to be 
correct—that Universalism aims to induce holiness of life. 
For every other theology would make the same claim; 
and, with certain qualifications, the claim in every case 
would be just. It comes much nearer the essential facts 
to say, that our theology purposes to make men holy from 
principle, rather than from policy—that is to say, not for _ 
the reward of being holy, not to avoid the punishment of 
being unholy, nor with a view to any ulterior good, but 
simply for holiness itself. But even this answer does not 
seem to present the radical effects in their consecutive re- 
lations. It will prepare the way for a more satisfactory 
statement, if we consider the fact, that Universalism ac- 
knowledges the essential rectitude of the human soul—as- 
suming that its depravity is not in its elementary substance, 
but in the virus of hereditary corruption, and the more cul- 
pable taint of voluntary disobedience. In other words, the 
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soul has parted with its natural health, and disease, both 
as a misfortune and as asin, rests upon it. All that is 
asked, is, that the soul may become true to itself—be 
strengthened by its own life, and perfected by its own 
growth, uader the helping, inciting, and encouraging 
influences of divine truth. And we believe that our 
theology, by its corrective influences, opens the soul to the 
light of heavenly love; brings it gradually, and in the end 
completely, into the presence of God, and cements the union 
between it and God, so that the stream of holiness flows 
from it as sweet waters flow from a healthy fountain, dif- 
fusing a verdure and exhaling a fragrance along the whole 
course of the perfected life. 1 say then, that Universalism, 
in its practical relations to the human soul, purposes to 
give spiritual health. 

Now there is one grand characteristic which always 
distinguishes a state of health from a state of sickness. 
Sickness is so contrary to nature, is so violent and spas- 
modic, that it powerfully excites the consciousness; calls 
‘constant attention to it, leads its victims to think much of 
of it, to nete its various manifestations, and to make frequent 
allusions to it. On the other hand, health is so evidently in 
accordance with nature, is so much a matter of course, is 
so much to be expected, and its flow is so equable and 
calm, that it is only by a special effort of will, that atten- 
tion is directed to it, making it the theme of particular 
comment. ‘The man of sound frame inhales the atmos- 
phere ten thousand times without once being led to think 
of his breathing, though a slight affection of the asthma 
would abruptly startle his consciousness, leading him to 
note every movement of the breathing process. Were it not 
for books on anatomy, the favorite of unbroken health 
would hardly know that he had such things as lungs and 
blood-vessels, muscles and bones. But I need not say 
how impressively an hemorrage, a rheumatic pain, or a 
severe contusion would assure him, that he is fearfully 
made, and fix his attention on the affected organ or 
member. Further, in the case of every person with whom 
sickness is the rule, and health the rare exception, how 
distinctly does he note every hour’s release from pain, 
every healthful throb, and every elastic movement of his 
usually stiff and tortured frame. And thus it happens, that 
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while one man never thinks of health, for the reason that he 
never has any thing but health, another man thinks of it 
continually, speaks of it frequently, tells you almost the 
number of hours, and the particular hours in which he has 
enjoyed it, for the reason that he is very rarely permitted 
to experience the blessing. s 

What is thus true of the body is not less true of the 
soul. It is one of the worst symptoms of the existing re- 
ligious world,—testifying to the virulence and extent of 
its spiritual sickness,—that one can hardly do a good deed 
without being vividly aware of the fact. A stranger 
passes up and down Broadway, and no one gives him a 
glance; but let him enter a secluded neighborhood, far 
away from the haunts of travel, and his presence is the ex- 
citing theme of wonderment and curiosity. Surely a holy 
deed must be a rare visitor, when its every presence is 
the occasion of so much staring and comment. Read the 
journals of those who are called saintly men,—in whom 
the distinctive piety of Orthodoxy has found living embod- 
iments,—and how striking is the indication of intense con- 
sciousness of holy deeds; the several states of their souls 
being noted with punctilious regard to time and place. 
At such an hour, and on such a spot, a terrible temptation 
was wrestled with and overcome; at another specified time 
and place, God was devoutly praised ; at still another mo- 
ment, the soul acknowledged the mercies of God; and 
thus, all along, the page looks like the jottings of a mari- 
ner’s log-book, sprinkled over with dates and items touch- 
ing the moral and religious experience. Had the same 
individuals given the world a similar record of their mo- 
ments of bodily health and comfort, how we should have 
pitied them-as wretched creatures, with whom the boon 
of health was such a rarity that its every visit was remem- 
bered with minute regard to the particulars of time and 
locality. We have only to take its own testimony, by 
hearing its prayers and sermons, by reading its books, and ~ 
by drawing it out in conversation, to have palpable evi- 
dence of the fact, that from the crown of its head to the 
sole of its foot, the popular piety is diseased, racked in 
every joint and fibre, and sorely distressed. 

Were I speaking to persons not in sympathy with our 
convictions, it would be incumbent on me to demonstrate, 
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what in your presence I may assume, that the essence of 
Universalism, in its whole scope and power, gives the 
promise of a healthier state of piety and virtue. Recog- 
nizing in human nature, not a mass of ruins, and therefore 
a state of utter helplessness, but an inherent ability for ex- 
cellence, it furnishes a basis for exhortation ; insisting on 
the inherent worth of goodness, it is a perpetual invitation 
to holiness ; demonstrating, by every argument in its own 
defence, the hideousness of sin, it removes the greatest 
barrier in the way of the soul’s recovery ; and exemplifying 
in its own conscious energy the perfect sovereignty of the 
Divine Ruler, harmoniously cooperating with the struggle 
of the human powers,—we are confident in the position, 
that Universalism is the true curative agency, whereby the 
spiritual nature of man may be released from the infirmity 
of guilt, and the sinking weight of inherited tendencies to 
evil. Let it be appreciated as a holy purpose, and felt as 
a divine power, and the soul of man shall in due time be 
elevated into that atmosphere of spiritual health in which 
holiness is its life, and breathings of heavenly love are its 
holy deeds—and all this by a method so natural, so much 
a matter of course, and so equable and calm, that the 
thought of its own excellence shall hardly be awakened, 
and the gaze upon itself perceive, in the steady flow of 
the divine current, scarce a ripple on which a separate 
observation may be fixed as noting a special experience. 


If in the remarks thus far offered, it has been made to 
appear with any degree of distinctness that, under the cir- 
cumstances of our day and generation, Universalism, to 
be of any worth, must be recognized not merely as a faith’ 
to rejoice the heart, but also, and primarily, as a purpose 
and a power—as a purpose pointing to a higher ideal of 
excellence, and a power giving the pledge that the attain- 
ment of such excellence is possible—there can hardly be 
occasion for a formal statement of the obligation resting 
on those whose profession it is to commend the doctrine 
to their fellow men. I trust it may be assumed, that we 
have before this accepted the rule—the truth of which 
needs no proof—that the indespensable condition of suc- 
cess, in any sphere of usefulness, is fidelity to the best con- 
viction. We can but feel that the command rests upon 
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us, so to assert and apply the divine truth, that the souls 
of men shall feel its remedial powers, and thus be made 
to rise into that holiness which is at once their life, their 
health, their joy, and their blessedness. 

Without attempting to point out the special methods by 
which this high work is to be made effectual,—a labor 
which seems unnecessary in this connection,—I shall close 
this discourse with a few brief suggestions by way of 
encouragement, and also of warning. 

1. First of all, we should guard against too extrava- 
gant expectations as to the present results of even our 
most faithful endeavors. ‘The greatest of the church his- 
torians has shown that Grecian culture, though not so 
organic a preparation for Christianity as Judaism, was 
not the less truly a necessary preparation. In a less 
special, though not a less actual sense, Plato, as well as 
Moses, was a precursor of Christ. And not a few of the 
wisest minds, both in church and State, are prepared to 
to say, what experience has abundantly demonstrated, 
that civilization must go before, and pave the way for, the 
religion of the New ‘Testament. An extreme case will 
illustrate my meaning. Suppose we should take Univer- 
salism to New Zealand, and attempt to apply it, as a 
purpose, to the souls of the cannibal inhabitants. In all 
probability we should meet with but poor success—should 
make but few, if any, exemplary converts. And even 
while we exert our efforts in a region much higher than 
the low level of the savage state, it yet remains a ques- 
tion, how large is the proportion of souls yet prepared 
to feel the force and apprehend the significance of a 
religion which calls for holiness on principle. In point of 
fact, the disease of depravity is too general and too deeply 
seated to admit of a very rapid restoration, however ex- 
cellent or powerful the remedial agency. We are to 
include the whole world of humanity in our hope; but 
it will be necessary to remember, that eternity as well as — 
time belongs to God, and that finite minds must not 
feel impatience, even though the march of his redeeming 
host progresses at a pace which to them seems slow. 

2. We cannot too sedulously guard against the tempta- 
tion, to which the seeming slowness of our best success 
exposes us, to employ unnatural methods to advance our 
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cause. We ought to feel the assurance, that no artifice, 
however ingenious, can trick a soul into a truth. Prosely- 
tism which assumes that any method is legitimate which 
makes nominal converts, is suicidal in the result. Every 
individual drawn into the supposed recognition of our 
theology by any other force than its spiritual attraction,— 
drawn, let us say, by the cords of logic taking hold of his 
intellect, while his soul holds back with averted look, 
will, in the practical issue, prove a hindrance rather than 
a help. A truth imperfectly received, often has the worst 
effects of a lie. The reason given by Christ why he spoke 
to the multitude in parables, was, that it was not given 
them to comprehend the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. He gave practical proof that he knew what was 
in man, by his jealous care to prevent the multiplying of 
his followers any faster than men saw the spiritual 
meaning of his doctrine, and were drawn to him by the 
cords of the spirit. He knew that the shell of gospel 
truth, without its substance, would work mischief and not 
good. How many souls have been injured by the mere 
shell of Universalism, I must not now stop to estimate. - 

3. I but state another form of the same general princi- 
ple, when I say, that by preaching Universalism as a 
purpose, our work is positive, and not negative. I would 
not rob the Hindo of his idol, could I not give him a 
higher object of worship. Idolatry, however grovelling, is 
nevertheless a recognition of the religious affections, and is 
infinitely to be preferred to atheism. It is better that men 
should run after strange gods, than not to run after any 
god. If we permit ourselves to proselyte by improper 
methods, the danger is that we may drive out one form 
of religion without introducing another; and so, while 
we make a nominal convert, virtually make _a practical 
atheist. In dealing with the diseases of the body, the best 
of medicines must be administered by skilful practitioners, 
else what is meant to restore may destroy. Surely, the 
physician of souls has not less urgent occasion for pru- 
dence and discretion. 

4, Finally, let it be our encouragement, that whatever 
may be the numerical results of fidelity to our highest 
sense of duty as Christian teachers, the power of any body 
depends far less upon its magnitude than upon its quality. 
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A bruise may swell, or a vile stimulant may bloat a 
haggard cheek; but it is only by increasing the healthi- 
ness of the inner life, that the outward form can be 
rounded out into true beauty and symmetry. <A swollen 
or a bloated Zion cannot be thought of without a feeling 
of horror, as beholding something sacrilegious. Nor let 
us by any means assume, that the purest method shall 
operate unfavorably even on the score of numbers. The 
sympathies, and the desires, and the aspirations of all 
pure souls will be with us; and when the affections are 
once enlisted, the understanding cannot long remain out- 
side of the kingdom. By being faithful to our highest 
sense of truth and of method, we may dare to hope that 
the blessing of the common Father will give us the 
success we merit, fill our souls with the encouragement 
they need, and confer upon us, collectively and individ- 
ually, the grace we habitually and fervently supplicate. 

G. H. E? 


Art. XTX. 
Hope, Sympathy, Destiny. 


Why is it, then, that the solemn drama of humanity, and the winding 
up of its fortunes, do not take hold of our deepest sympathies >—Srar’s 
‘© REGENERATION.” 

From our window, the other day, we saw upon a neigh- 
bor’s ground a solitary sheep which had just been tethered 
toastake. The bare, brown sod of winter beneath its feet 
offered no attractions, and the poor creature naturally 
started for a run; but the inexorable cord checked it with 
a harsh and sudden shock. Stupified by this, it was some 
time before it ventured upon another attempt; but anon, 
with the air of one who slily eludes his keeper, it darted 


violently in a different direction, with the same staggering 
result. Again and again was this frantic rush repeated, 
until at last it stood, deadened into a dumb apathy, which 
lasted longer than we could remain to watch the scene. 
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Our sympathies were aroused, and we tried to force our 
human nature into an appreciation of the mood in which 
the irrational animal then stood. The effort, taught us 
some truths. The attitude of the creature was that of 
mere apathy; not despair, nor content drawn from sol- 
acing speculations. Its eye took in no range of a pitying 
heavens, nor a broad earth, full of possible pastures. It 
thought not of the multitudes of its kind scattered upon 
a thousand hills, whose compassionate fellow-feeling might 
alleviate its distress. It solaced itself with no pleasant 
prospect of the Spring, filling its little circle with the juiciest 
of all green grass, nor even of the coming night with its 
comfortable rest and sleep under shelter. 

Recoiling from the blank inanity of such a mind, and 
recovering our identity, we had no need to ask, “ Lord, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him?” We saw 
why the Lord was mindful of him. Are we not, too, teth- 
ered here in our lonely student-room, within our narrow 
circle of limitations, with seemingly little part or lot in the 
breathing world around? But is our vision drawn heav- 
ily down to a few rods of earth? What are the daily re- 
alities of our thought ; what, but a bundle of far-reaching 
hopes, sympathies, yearnings, for the possible ? Bound to 
a point of time, with a little radius of space, our thoughts 
‘‘ wander through eternity ;”’ we ‘ look before and after,” 
and see “ the vision of the world and all the wonder that 
will be.” We are not solitary, though the most unknown 
of all our race. Our window opens upon a sky that over- 
looks an unnumbered multitude of just such beings as 
ourselves. We are friends with, and can love, every seve- 
ral inhabitant of England, Persia, India or Japan; and 
and they have known us already, though they have not 
seen us. They sympathize, at this moment, with all our 
experiences, our disappointments, and our aspirations. 
We would long to be with them now, and know what 
they are doing ; and so would they with us, and the whole 
race is one in sympathy and in hope. Whathope? The 
hope of union. We are all yearning with unutterable 
longings to have the “mountains interposed” removed, 
and, “ like kindred drops, to mingle into one.”? No cheek 
would be dry at the thought of an assembly of all kin- 
dreds, tribes, and nations, eye glancing into eye, heart 
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throbbing against heart, and the electric current of hu- 
manity pulsating through the whole. How every indi- 
vidual heart thumps the roll-call for the “ Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the world!’ What! is this the 


simple truth of a race cut up with deadly hate, with war 


and bloodshed? ‘We speak of man and the race, as we 
think Christ looked at them,—as God looks at them,—of 
what is:'in man, though man himself know it not. Chris- 
tianity saw, and sees, the possible in man, and gives an 
everlasting security that it shall some day be actual. It 
promises a fulfilment of the sublimest and farthest-reach- 
ing aspirations of the race. Not the least of all does it 
acknowledge, sanctify, and call out the sentiment of hu- 
manity. Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto, is, 
after all, at the bottom of every man’s heart; and the re- 
ligion of Christ aims to develope, and has developed, this 
into higher and higher manifestations. It teaches man to 
love men as the children of a common Father, and as 
having, beneath all layers of peculiarity, essentially the 
same substratum of human nature with himself, so that 
there needs no Masonic token to recognize a brother at 
the farthest pole. It teaches him to do good to every 
human being, and to desire his highest good as truly as 
his own. ‘Thus it is, that the tharities of Christendom 
have ever been growing larger and larger, and accomplish- 
ing more and more for the material good of the race. 

We ask, has Christianity any limit for this charity, so 
that a man should not desire for his fellow man the great- 
est good conceivable for himself? If not, let us consider 
what this may be; let us seek some interpretation of the 
greatest good for a man which Christianity itself may 
sanction. 

We find ourselves begirt with imperfections, and daily 
living a life which never fulfils our aspirations; evil incli- 
nations within, and a world of obstacles and temptations 
without, are at variance with all satisfaction of the soul. 
Such satisfaction, we know, is to be found only in the en- 
tire harmony of our will with God’s will. This puts us at 
one with God and his universe. It brings all harmonies, 
completenesses, satisfactions, in its train. In such a con- 
dition, goodness becomes as natural as breathing, and 
there is no strain of the soul from diverse promptings. 
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New truth finds its way into the mind, and assimilates 
therewith as unerringly as the nutriment assimilates with 
a healthy body. The eternal lustre, of which the imper- 
fect soul caught but glimpses, is now an ever-present re- 


ality, beaming through all creation. All the happinesses 


conceivable for the soul follow as corollaries. Such a con- 
ception of our highest good, it seems to us, Christianity 
warrants. ‘* Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things (all desirable things) shall 
be added unto you.” The attainment of this is the hope 
of our days. With all prayer and endeavor we strive to 
make it ours, and feel that we have a divine assurance 
that it is possible for us, and in this way may be obtained. 
Again : Christ says, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
our heart yearns to obey him, and throw its boundless 
arms of love around the race. Our own growth is but 
an epitome of the growth of the race, and in it we forever 
percieve our own experience enacted. We look abroad 
and behold it, too, leading an unsatisfactory life. It goes 
toiling and seething through its continuous existence with 
‘ multitudinous discord and unsettled aims. It forever 
" yearns, unconsciously though it be, for unity in itself, and 
unity with God. It forever nourishes a sublime discon- 
tent at the contrast between its actual life and the possible. 
Like the bound Samson toiling for his captors, it maddens 
* at the waste of its divine,energies in these endless triviali- 
ties, and wantonly gives them vent in crime. O, brothers, 
our soul yearneth for your harmony. Anxiously do we 
search the records of your history for some heavenward 
progress, through all its seeming oscillations. Fervently 
do we cry, “ Father, may thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven.” The divine element of hope, which 
the sheep has not, casts forward into the future for a 
vision. The vision is unutterable, but the assurance ma 
be told. The yearning shall not always remain unfulfilled ; 
the prayer shall not always remain unanswered ; the infi- 
nite possibility shall not always remain unactualized. 
The sensuous circle of earth, possibly renewed with green- 
er springs, fades away, and the endless perspective of the 
future converges into one vivid picture on the background 
of eternity. No infinitely divergent lines, suggesting mal- 
adjustment and contrariety of design, but everywhere, and 
voL.xv. 24 
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through all things, run harmonious tendencies towards 
unity of issue. That issue we discern. The highest 
good which we conceive possible for our soul has been 
realized for all human souls. The attainable is attained, 
the harmony complete. Every human will is consciously 
enacting the Divine will, and ineffable peace, serenity, and 
beauty, flood the constellation of spirits. Not one erratic 
orb produces perturbations in the system of infinite con- 
nections. Obedience, love, unity, errors explained, wrongs 
adjusted, truth apprehended, evil evanished, the good vic- 
torious in every heart, and mind, and will! 


* One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Hope, then, which “springs eternal in the human 
breast,” and sympathy, which can be happy only in the 
happiness of all, are forever beguiling themselves with a 
vision of the time when that which Christianity teaches 
as the highest good, shall have been accomplished for each 
and every member of the race. A thoughtful person, en- 
tertaining such views, will naturally ask himself these two 
questions : 

1. Am I indulging hopes, which, however pleasant, 
are proved to be groundless by any means which we have 
of knowing the truth ? : 

2. Even if the hope have sullicient foundation, is the 
practical effect of cherishing it beneficial or injurious, or 
simply of no avail ? 

I. Inborn hope and sympathy, educated by Christian 
sentiments, inspire the anticipation of such a destiny for 
the race as we have described. Is it a delusive hope,— 
is it groundless, unreasonable? Of course the answer is 
prompt enough from the Orthodox side of Christendom. 
In the revelation of God’s truth which the Scriptures con- 
tain for us, we have a positive answer, they say, to allsuch 
speculations. Planting themselves upon the cumulative 
testimony of the church through all its history, they tell 
us that the gospel expressly makes known that a portion 
of the human race, large or small, will forever remain 
alienated from God and goodness ; that hope is wasted in 
longing for the purgation of evil from all hearts and from 
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the universe, for we are told that the wickedness of some 
will be absolutely without end. Now, without disputing 
that we get a revelation of truth from the Scriptures, and 
disclaiming all desire for a warfare of texts, we may yet 
very fairly question this positiveness of Scripture declara- 
tion upon the subject. We may demur as to the uniform- 
ity of the testimony of the church, from the time of Origen, 
who thought it not incompatible with God’s word to 
believe that evil would have an end by the conversion of 
all souls, down to the present time of Hudson, who finds 
it not incompatible with the same word to believe that evil 
will have an end by the annihilation of wicked souls; and 
whose book resembles a ghastly charnel-house, with its 
hideous array of authorities. We may challenge those 
who claim such testimony to find for themselves the posi- 
tive assurance for their dogma in the spirit of the Bible. 
What discerning soul can feel that the Bible reveals the 
inspired soul of Jesus to us, as holding, for one of the 
deepest faiths of its being, the issues of eternity in the form 
and prominence with which the Orthodox world now pro- 
mulgates the doctrine? Or, if there be those who can get 
their assurance only from precise statement and literal 
declarations, we have the amplest means for meeting them 
on their own ground, in the fact that modern criticism, 
following its own inexorable laws, and betrayed by no 
emotional’ proclivities towards any theory, most uncom- 
promisingly denies the positiveness of even the letter of 
Scripture on this subject. We deem it a sufficient answer 
to the position of the Orthodox, that all recent careful in- 
vestigation of the Scriptures, both in letter and in spirit, 
by those who have no theory to maintain in this direction, 
has reached, at least, this point of conclusion, the denial 
of positiveness. 

This last we believe to be the strict Unitarian position. 
Led by the dictates of reason and sound sense to a scru- 
pulous investigation of Scripture, they have found therein 
sufficient means of refuting the Trinitarian views of Ortho- 
doxy, which were their especial stumbling-block. In the 
same investigation they have had occasion to notice the 
other dogma of the church, in regard to which they seem 
to be not particularly concerned. Their candid conclusion 
is, as we gather from the general expression of their writers, 
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that the gospel reveals the awful danger and evil of sin; 
that this danger and evil will inevitably attend the soul 
that sins, and as long as he sins, however far into the 
future that may be; but that the gospel does not reveal 
in what particular the evils of sin will differ from those of 
the present life, nor to what duration their dominion shall 
continue, if they ever cease at all. This is the substance 
of Dewey’s position in his Controversial Discourses, and 
Channing, in his sermon on the Evil of Sin, claims a simi- 
lar interpretation of Scripture. He says, “* Whether they 
(the pains of moral evil) will issue in the reformation and 
happiness of the sufferer, or will terminate in the extinction 
of his conscious being, is a question on which Scripture 
throws no clear light.” 

Their practical inference seems to be, that this indefi- 
niteness was intentional; that it was the purpose of God 
to reveal the future to us as an obscurity; to hang up an 
ominous cloud of terror as a more awful warning to sin- 
ners than any definite description could be; and that 
thereby we are taught the impropriety of maintaining any 
thing more than a vague hope or fear. Many truths are 
indeed withheld from us, for our best interests, but can it 
be that Christianity took especial pains to forestall and 
crush out those divinely-humane yearnings and aspira- 
tions which its own teachings were calculated to excite ? 
Is it fair to expect the New Testament to treat this topic 
as if from the stand-point of the polemical theology of our 
own times? Could Paul and Peter listen to the gospel 
as it is preached in the churches of our land, to-day, 
without feeling called upon to write some new general 
epistle, wherein our theologians would be obliged to find 
something “definite?” But is it true, that even in the 
time of Christ, when the minds of all about him were too 
thrillingly alive to the startling developments of the 
present to forecast far into the future,—is it true, that 
those inspired souls caught no beatific visions of destiny, 
and never hinted any thing of the issue? Conceive that 
they had not the prevalent dogma of these times to meet, 
and then see if the prophetic vision of Paul, (1 Cor. xv. 
24-28, inclusive,) be not sufficiently definite. Upon this 
passage, Dr. Noyes! quoted ‘the impartial and sharp- 
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sighted” DeWette, as saying: ‘* The idea of the restora- 
tion of all things is here undeniable. For if at this time, 
(‘the end’) there were any in a state of damnation, in 
whom the influence of God was felt in punishment and 
aot in love, he would not be all in all”? So also Schleier- 
macher: ‘There are great difficulties in supposing that 
the final result of redemption will be such that only some 
will be partakers, while others, and indeed the greater 
part, according to the common representation, of the 
whole humana race will be consigned to endless misery. 
We cannot receive this view without the most decisive 
testimony that sach a result was foreseen by Christ him- 
self. But this testimony we by no means have. With at 
feast equal justice may we maintain the milder view, of 
which there are some traces in Scripture; (1 Cor. xv.) that 
through the influence of the Christian redemption, there will 
at some future time be a general restoration of all human 
souls.” Dr. Noyes cannot find such decisive testimony in 
the passage as DeWette. ‘ Enemies,”’ he says, “ may be 
put under one’s feet, by confinement in a place of punish- 
ment, as well as by being converted into friends ;” 
strangely forgetting, it would seem, that enemies of God, 
{as the enemies kere spoken of are, virtually,) stand in a 
far different relation to him than can enemies stand to any 
finite power. If the subjection be merely a subjection to 
his power, the whole race of creatures are now and at all 
times in that condition ; and what, then, can a subjection 
ef souls to God mean, but a submission of heart and will ? 
We have thus endeavored to see what objection the reve- 
lations of Scripture make to our doctrine. We have not 
meddled- with proof-texts, because we have esteemed it 
sufficient that such shrewd and impartial commentators, 
as we have quoted, have been able, even in the face of 
such texts, not only to deny the positive teaching of end- 
less misery, but also to see some indications of the 
contrary belief. We come to the conclusion, then, that 
so far from the general reticence of the Scriptures on the 
subject being a warning to us not to indulge any definite 
hope, we find that they themselves have occasionally 
given vent to the same prophetic vision ; and, moreover, 
from the revelation which they give us of the character of 


Ged, so harmonious with the true teachings of nature, we 
24% said 
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are led, by direct inference, to the very conclusion which 
we maintain. 

Scripture and nature testify that God is infinitely wise, 
benevolent, and powerful. They also testify that the 
highest good of a creature is the entire harmony of its soul 
with God. God, being infinitely benevolent, desires this 
highest good for each and every one of his creatures. 
‘¢ He will have all men to be saved.’ Being infinitely 
wise, he can see how this end may be effected through his 
boundless resources of direct and indirect influences. 
*‘ He sees the end from the beginning.” Being infinitely 
powerful, he can bring about this end which love prompts, 
by means which wisdom teaches. ‘* With God all things 
are possible.” Will any one of these attributes be denied 
to cover all that is here claimed for it? If so, let us con- 
sider what objections reason may furnish. 

We are told that this statement looks only at the God- 
side, without taking into account the man-side; that it 
represents God as arbitrarily disposing machines to work 
his own ends, whereas the crowning attribute and glory 
of his creature-man, is the free-agency whereby he 
chooses good or evil; that this free-agency is the ground 
of all virtue and happiness, and that, as God has seen fit 
not to violate it, the human creature may never, through 
all eternity, become disposed to choose the good,—his 
will may never see fit to yield. ‘ A forcing of salvation 
upon all, regardless of what they do, or what they leave 
undone, would defeat what we have always considered 
the chief final cause of man, namely ;: the self-determined 
resistance of evil and choice of good, the free formation of 
noble virtuous character.” In answering this objection, 
we would premise that the salvation for which we contend 
is precisely that which is founded on the “ self-determined 
resistance of evil and choice of good; it is the entire har- 
mony of the human will with God’s will.” Now, if the 
certainty that this will finally take place for all, is a 
‘‘ forcing of salvation,” let us accept it as such; but no 
more than the ‘ forcing”? which an indwelling and con- 
trolling spirit has forever exerted, and must exert, in the 
history of the universe, be it upon matter or self-deter- 


2 Prospective Review, Vol. x. No. xxxvii. Art. 1, “The Theories of 
Christian Salvation.” 
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mining spirit. Will the most strenuous advocate of free- 
will deny that there is a tendency, or control, beyond our 
reach, forming the issue of our determinations, quite 
otherwise than we should be able to? Will he deny that 
there is a “divinity which shapes our ends,” and that 
‘‘ ever through the ages one unceasing purpose runs?” Is 
human life a chaos? Or is free-will broken down by the 
influences which sway it? Are all the indirect bearings 
of motive and circumstance, from the four quarters of the 
universe, “ the sweet influences of the pleiades,” and the 
sympathetic touch of spirits, designed to crush, or to 
entice, the free-choice ? Is the world around us violating 
our free-will, when, by its stupendous concatenation of 
action, it is influencing our whole course? Does the om- 
nipotent Controller annul our free-will when he sits in his 
incomprehensible wisdom interweaving the actions of all 
his creatures into one harmonious issue? Are we left 
entirely alone in God’s universe? Is the race able to 
oppose forever the designs of the Almighty? ‘Tell us of 
an infinite wisdom and power that cannot see how, or is 
not able, to accomplish its designs over the obstacle of 
human will, and we will tell you of a wisdom and power 
infinitely higher than that; a wisdom and power that 
is obliged to accept neither of these two alternatives ; 
namely, to have its designs thwarted by a human free- 
agency, or to destroy that free-agency ; but, allowing it 
all its freedom, is able to influence it to his own ends. 
No refuge can be taken here behind a philosophical diffi- 
culty. ‘hat “man proposes and God disposes,’ is an 
outstanding fact of history. The finite philosopher ac- 
cepts the two facts of human free-will and divine control, 
at the same time that he cannot understand their com- 
patibility. Infinite Wisdom understands the*compati- 
bility between the two, and employs it for his own ends. 
We conceive, then, that this objection, drawn from the 
nature of the case, is answered, and that it does not over- 
throw our faith that God will lead all souls, in his own 
good time, to.choose holiness and happiness of their own 
accord. Says Maurice: “I ask no one to pronounce, for 
I dare not pronounce myself, what are the possibilities of 
resistance in a human will to the loving will of God. 
There are times when they seem to me—thinking of 
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myself more than of others—almost infinite. But I know 
that there is something which must be infinite. I am 
obliged to believe in an abyss of love which is deeper 
than the abyss of death; I dare not lose faith in that love.” 

We leave, then, the objection which is wont to present 
itself from the Unitarian stand-point. But from the Ortho- 
dox side we have another. Giving more prominence to 
Divine sovereignty, and dwelling more upon the influences 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, it would allow that 
human will can be no obstacle to God’s designs in the 
world, and that his plans will be accomplished and the 
highest good of the universe brought about. But this 
greatest general good, they maintain, it may be necessary 
to bring about by the sacrifice of some particular individ- 
ual interests. In the raising of the great harvest, some 
seeds may be wasted; in the general purgation, some 
dross must be thrown off. The best interests of the com- 
munity are subserved by the imprisonment of a few; and 
the eternal misery of some may be necessary to secure the 
eternal harmony of the whole. O, lamentable maxim of 
human impotence, to be adopted into the political econo- 
my of the universe—* The greatest good of the greatest 
number!” Call you this the highest conceivable result to 
be planned by Infinite Wisdom,—this, where some of the 
component parts of a complex system are disregarded in 
the management of the whole? We can tell you of an 


infinitely higher,—where the highest good of the whole is 


entirely consistent with the highest good of each, and even 
absolutely dependent upon that. Will you look at the 
facts of God’s government in the world? While he 


swings the stellar universe in equipoise, is the smallest 
satellite left unvisited ? While his Providence rules the 


destinies of nations, does it not accompany the particular 
routine of every child’s daily life? Are the ninety-and- 
nine safe sheep cared for more than the one which is lost ? 


II. But even if our hope is not proved to be groundless, — 
is it worth while to cherish it? is it of any use to promul- 
gate it? Now, though it were the highest infidelity to 
question the propriety of accepting and promulgating 
‘what is known to be truth, it being sufficient to say that it 
is truth, still we can conceive an objection to lie in the 
‘mind of the opponent, in this wise: This result, to which 
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you direct your attention, is, after all, a mere matter of 
speculation, and therefore why accept it with such a mea- 
sure of assurance as to elevate it into a faith ?—or, at 
least, why not retain it as an esoteric sentiment, rather 
than promulgate it, with confidence, as an important 
truth for others? Indeed, truths, known to be such, are 
sometimes seen to work injurious practical effects, if too 
exclusively dwelt upon; as for instance, the doctrine of a 
power arbiter over free-will, too sedulously cherished, has 
a tendency to produce a sense of irresponsibility. So, 
since sin is such an awful evil, is it not safer to leave the 
future, with its dreadful consequences unpierced, as a 
vague and fearful warning, than to make any definite 
representations of the end of things? Moreover, is it not, 
at least, unphilosophical to claim any thing like a definite 
statement of the end of a series of developments which are 
to continue through eternity ? Why not rather let the eter- 


nal laws of God’s government, the same for this life and 
for all lives, be kept before the mind as faiths, and as far 


more powerful motives for present conduct, than any 
abstract conceptions of the issue? Such are some of the 


objections to the promulgation of our doctrine, which 
seem to be maintained by a large class of minds. Often 
do we hear it preached, as if in serious and lofty rebuke 
to our confidence and enthusiasm, “ We may indeed hope 


for such great results ; but we do not know; we can only 


trust.” As though, forsooth, we should claim to know this, 
or any great spiritual reality, in the sense of a mathemati- 
cal axiom or conclusion ! Is the objector, we ask, so careful 


to be technically exact, so cautious to modify his state- 
ment, when he avows his belief in the unity of God, or in 
immortality ? and yet, will he venture to say that either 


of these doctrines has more of the certainty of logical 
demonstration than the one of which we speak? Did 


Christ demonstrate immortality to us, or rather did he not 
ratify our intuitions for us? Have we no other means of 


knowledge than the reason ? Is it absurd to have such 
faith in an idea, a sentiment, an aspiration, which espouses 
all the noble qualities of the soul, as to claim for it an as- 


surance of certainty ? Again, we hold that this faith will 


not tend to mitigate the dread of sin. As we consider sin 
to be the only real evil in the world, so we believe that in 
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itself lie the germs of allfear. Let us not then doubt the 
sufficiency of fear in sin, itself, by adding to it any 
factitious intellectual fantasim of our own. High dele- 
gated authorities, certainly, are we, to consider it policy 
for us to keep a veil of obscurity and uncertainty before a 
certain issue, lest, forsooth, God should not have appointed 
barriers enough to sin, without our still supporting a bug- 
bear of error! Which, as a faith, think you, would be 
more conducive to making man’s heart melt, and his will 
yield to God,—that God is forever pledged to aid us, every 
soul of us, whenever we turn to him; or, that it is forever 
certain that some will perish, and will not save them- 
selves? Will it ease a man’s conscience, will it lessen 
his dread of sin and its inevitable consequences, in any 
present circumstances, to know that he himself will one 
day be brought into a perception and acknowledgment of 
his guilt, into the open and voluntary renunciation of it, 
with all the attendant shame and remorse proportionate to 
the'length of indulgence, and into the acceptance of virtue 
with a voluntary impulse so strong that he cannot resist, 
and yet feeling himself embarrassed, crippled and retard- 
ed, by every additional moment he had spent in sin ? 
Will he not say, rather, “If 1 must be breught to that, O 
let it be now; let me abridge, annihilate, that awful in- 
terval of sin and misery between now and then ; so fruitless, 
so unsatisfactory ?” 

But we say, moreover, it is not for us to leave the 
future alone in this way. The most explicit and positive 
representations of the future life not only form a staple 
subject of discourse for the pulpits of the popular theology 
in our land, to-day, but are also inextricably blended with 
all habits of thought on religious subjects, in the minds 
of the highest or humblest of their worshippers. And it 
is upon the vital importance of such habits of thought, in 
their bearings upon present life and conduct, that we - 
ground the value of our faith, and the need of its pro- 
mulgation. It is not necessary, now, to show in what 
manner a character is gradually moulded by the uncon- 
scious but constant influence of a belief which has become 
a faith; how a man’s dealings with the world, whatever 
his professions, are modified by the views of life which 
are realities to his heart. Enough to consider how faiths, 
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_in regard to the future, have the same practical effect 
upon the present. For, if told to rely, for motives of 
living, upon the immutable Jaws of God’s government, 
we cannot but conceive of those laws as having reference 
to the whole scope of our immortal existence, and as in- 
stituted for some purpose, rather than merely for the sake 
of having laws. So that, after all, our conceptions of that 
purpose, manifestly referable to the future, are to be of 
practical value to us. Think, in this little “now” of 
ours, when so much depends on the incentive for us to 
do so or so, at this moment, how great an influence is ex- 
erted by the belief in a certain tendency of things. 
Involved in the net-work of conditions, circumstances and 
actions, which make up the present aspect of humanity, 
it is impossible for us to see any thing but a very confused 
shading-off of our actions into the general complexity ; in 
the sea of existence, it is impossible to trace far the 
ripple made by our own little personalities; and what a 
powerful influence on a thoughtful person is exerted by 
his belief in the design or issue of this complexity. 
How must all things seem awry to him, who thinks that 
there is some amount of wrong which will never be set 
right ; that some black spot, some private bedlam, how- 
ever remote or obscure, will still maintain its place 
throughout eternity, inevitably suggesting some contrarie- 
ty of controling powers,—some heart-crushing Maniche- 
ism in the universe. What a large share of earnest as- 
piration, of active sympathy,——motive power for, who can 
say, how much noble living,—is hereby lost to usefulness ! 
Says the noble Maurice: “ Cannot numbers tell of sad 
effects which the dread of the world to come has pro- 
duced upon their conduct to other men, upon their judg- 
ment of the beautiful world in which God has placed 
them, upon their thoughts of God himself. Have they 
not been cold, hard, selfish, whenever their minds have 
been occupied with the one problem, how they may avert 
the doom which they fear is awaiting them hereafter ? 
Have they not almost cursed the trees and flowers, the 
new birth of spring, the songs of birds, the faces of chil- 
dren, as if they were mockeries—witnesses of some pres- 
ent life with which they cannot safely sympathize? Has 
not the vision of God been one of darkness and horror?” 
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If, then, human energies cannot but be somewhat con- 
fused and paralyzed, in their efforts for the good of one’s 
self and others, by this dim sense of unsatisfactoriness in 
the government of God, observe on the contrary, the en- 
couragement given to our noblest endeavors, by attribu- 
ting such a character to the “ mighty stream of tendency,” 
as our faith recognizes. It is the assurance that every 
pure, good and noble thought, word, or deed is exerted 
upon the winning side ; that the good, true, and beautiful 
are forever verging towards the ascendency, and will 
absolutely triumph ; which can never be, so long as any 
wickedness, error, or deformity exists ; that all tares, all 
growths of evil, shall be rooted up, and utterly consumed, 
while all souls—the soil in which the tares were sown— 
and all good growths upon that soil, shall endure forever. 
Under no other faith, we maintain, can love to God, love 
to man, and interest in every good word and work be 
more completely developed. What could keep the sen- 
tinels of truth watching through the weary years, or what 
could arm her warriors against the violence of error, 
except it be their belief that “ the eternal years of God 
are hers ?””» What makes a mortal body insensible to 
pains of martyr-fires, but a trust in the triumph of the 
right? What carries the poet through his ordeal of ridi- 
cule and poverty, true to the vision until death, save the 
faith that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever?” Other 
beliefs may lead a man to care somewhat for men, but in 
no other do we find scope for such intense love for hu- 
manity, as in this. In them all, there is room for an infi- 
nite despair for some of our fellow creatures, if not for 
ourselves ; there is room to fear that yearnings, prayers 
and efforts, may be wasted upon some. Our faith gives 
us an infinite hope. Every effort for the highest good of 
any fellow creature shall positively triumph. Every good 
thing we do is upon a work whose accomplishment is | 
pledged eternally ; every evil thing we do, is hindering 
our desire, and shall eventually come to nought. Our 
heart of love shall not be forced to poise itself in uncer- 
tain hovering over any fellow-creature, until we see him 
sealed by God as his, this side the grave; but it may 
fasten itself immediately upon any one it meets, as 
stamped with the image of God, for all eternity. And 
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can we conceive a more complete love for God, than that 
which thrills the soul, when, in company with every 
creature throughout his universe, we may say unto him, 
Our Father ! J. Ce Pe 


Art. XX. 
Tradition. 


History! after all, and despite of all discouragement, there is to 
every student, every man of closet, or academic recollections, a won- 
derful stimulus in that word! and, perhaps, I may already, and in de- 
fiance of my own judgment, and the warnings around, have nursed 
within me some project in that most noble, yet least ransacked, de- 
partment of intellectual research, which, in r years, I may disap- 
point you and embody. BuLwer. 


Tuat audacious and defiant skepticism, now permeating 
every department of human thought,—creative as well as 
critical,—which finds its fountain in the dry rock of the 
German Metaphysic, and whose mingled gallantness of 
chivalry, and seeming rashness and universality of attack, 
remind us at once of a Bayard and a Don Quixote, not 
only threatens to shatter all philosophical fabrics and re- 
ligious systems into an engulfing pantheistic chaos, but 
even to dash itself against the walls, hitherto deemed im- 
pregnable to all assault, of the grand temple of history,— 
. to undermine the foundations of that structure, builded, 
as we thought, so solidly, showing in its diverse masonry 
traces of the workmanship of all the generations of every 
race of organized humanity, and in its skyward growth, 
commensurate with the progress of the social guild, while 
prophetic, in its incompleteness, of the coming fortunes of 
civilization, It menaces the sundering, with sharper than 
Alexandrian sword, of that mighty tie, something tangled 
it may be, which binds together in an essential identity 
all the communities of men who have stood upon this 
planet in every age since the glimmering of mere legend 
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has brightened to the blaze of accepted chronicle ; which 
gives a vast background—having, among some shadows 
that flit there, still many veritable figures,—to this scene 
of the world-drama now enacting on the stage, the Pres- 
ent; and which, by the pledges of its records already 
given us, assures mankind of at least the earthly immor- 
tality of all great men and deeds. 

Against the integrity of received history, is the main 
charge of this modern doubt; but, at the same time, in 
order to that juster and more symmetrical reconstruction 
of things which it proposes as its knightly errand, it would 
resolve into a blank anarchy all existing schemes, theo- 
logies and creeds. It boldly assails opinions consecrated 
in the unquestioning belief of centuries; it, at the outset, 
abnegates any fealty to authority ; and applies the stern 
test of absolute truth to the very axioms of our religious, 
philosophical and social faiths. 

In the mighty activities thus issuing from the Teutonic 
mind, we may discern not alone tremendous forces of 
destruction, but those, no less, of propitious change and 
movement. Whether permanently or not, it seems mani- 
fest, to begin with, that our current philosophy is to be, in 
a great measure, if not totally, recast. The one signal 
apparition, in modern times, amongst the agencies of 
dialectics—that deep distinction between objective and 
subjective truth, first propounded by Kant, and universal 
as it is in its application to the various spheres of human 
knowledge and inquiry,—bears within itself the pregnant 
elements of revolution. It sheds a new light, tempered to 
the needed mean betwixt too much obscureness and too 
great a glare, upon literature, theology, philosophy, and 
all science. With the keen discrimination of the dissec- 
tor’s scalpel, it marks the time of severance between the 
probable, the plausible, the seeming, on the one hand, and 
the necessary, substantive, and real, on the other. What- 
ever is simply mental and not actual, this fearless icono- 
clast casts at once into the abyss. All dogmas, schools 
and sects fall, crumbling from their places in the reve. 
rence of men, at the touch of this word of disenchantment. 
It throws back all annals, not indubitably verified, to take 
their chances with the primeval fables. It objects the 
presumption of mendacity and exaggeration to every thing 
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which comes down to us from the ancient communities of 
men. 

‘The rising philosphy, whose peculiar and effective 
weapon is this new instrument, is yet nascent and imma- 
ture; its aims, its tendencies, its destinies, are so far 
vague and undefined. In its birth, however, as at, the 
cradle of Hercules, are the tokens of conquest and 
strength. ‘The elements of increase and diffusion are evi- 
dent in the very auspices of its origin. ‘Throughout some 
whole future intellectual con, not far remote, in an ex- 
panded and developed type, this mighty educt of our age 
is to be the world’s prevalent philosophy. It will shake 
all present fabrics to their bases. It will reorganize the 
sciences. It will remodel history. God grant that the 
church of His Son may stand, and that Christianity may 
come forth purified and more radiant from the seven- 
fold ardor of this trial. 

Varro very justly distinguished the past into three 
periods: the time from the beginning of mankind to the 
first deluge, which he calls unknown; thence to the first 
recorded Olympiad, the mythical period; thence to us, 
the historical. In this plan, the blank and barren cen- 
1uries which immediately precede the first Olympiad, form 
the natural separation between the province of legend and 
that of history—a sort of debatable territory—dividing the 
domain of blended but undistinguishable fact and faction, 
and that of recorded and verified events, at which authen- 
tic chronology begins. 

The Father of History, was the style applied by no 
less a Roman than Cicero to Herodotus. After Herodo- 
tus, came Thucydides and Xenophon. These three 
sought, each of them, out of the vast heritage of legend 
that had descended to them from a distant and inscruta- 
ble past, to construct a veritable record of events. They 
rejected what seemed to their minds absurd and impossi- 
ble, accepting what on the contrary appeared plausible, 
as fact. In this exceedingly unreliable and purely op- 
tional manner—for they could summon no sheeted dead 
as witnesses at their Courts of Inquest—they produced 
those accounts which subsequent writers have taken, with 
but few grains of allowance, as authentic and final 
records. It must be manifest that the utmost they could 
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do, was to frame the confused and fantastic legendary 
mass into consistent narrative and chronological sequence. 
They could no more give these legends any additional 
authority, however thoroughly they might endorse them, 
than a commentator on the Scriptures could confirm 
their genuineness or establish their inspiration. Thus 
Herodotus endeavors to historicize the myths, transmu- 
ting acknowledged legend into what purported to be a 
genuine account. He has given to the world the story of 
that portion of the past which is anterior to his own time, 
sifted and methodized, at the arbitrament of his individual 
will, aided by no testimonies more trustworthy than his 
single judgment. Of course, the whole, notwithstanding 
men have since taken it as substantive history, is a mere- 
ly subjective fabric, whose credit lies in a bare opinion. 
The argument for its objective reality is purely negative, 
viz: the absence and indeed impossibility of direct and 
positive impeachment—which, it strikes us, is a wrongful 
shirking of the burden of proof. The attempt to estab- 
lish a presumption of probability, in fact begs the only 
question at issue. Such a credibility, arising from the 
mere absence of intrinsic absurdity, is as well made out 
from plausible fiction as from actual fact. It admits belief, 
but does not demand it. We have no extrinsic and inde- 
pendent evidence—no other and corroborating testimony. 
There is no absolute certainty in the case. Historical 
systems like these are as simply subjective as the ethical 
and philosophical schemes of the mystics, or the theories 
of any visionaries. A veneration for antiquity—one of 
the most formidable superstitions which have, in all ages, 
embarrassed the freedom of the reason—may give to 
Herodotus and Thucydides the dignity of authorities; 
but we are. fain to contend that we, in our day, have as 
plenary a right and far ampler means to investigate that 
mythic problem which has been, for more than a score of | 
centuries, an unread riddle. 

Thus much for the veracious historicizers of the old 
legends. Another class of students have sought to phi- 
losophize them, finding in them the supposed fragments of 
a vast and cgmplicated system of truth, framed and sym- 
bolized by the primitive men, and satisfying all their 
ethical, intellectual, religious and social needs. This is 
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absurd, in that, like the notion, now we believe generally 
discarded, that the original estate of man was a perfect 
civilization, it reverses the natural order of things, as 
approved alike by experience and reason. What can be 
more unlikely than that the remote progenitors of our race 
possessed a scheme—civil, religious, or otherwise—whose 
ciphers and types and symbols bore a meaning so occult 
as to baffle the shrewdest inquiry of all subsequent ages, 
while they were, to them, as intelligible as the postulates 
of geometry to Descartes or Pascal? This is setting the 
pyramid upon its apex. 

if the consideration we have just suggested in objec- 
tion to the profound crotchet of the philosophizers be not 
enough, we have the fact, which we commend to Mn. 
Gradgrind, when his eye falls hither, that, from the 
earliest times of which we have any certain knowledge, 
the current legends were received by the bulk of the 
people in their literal sense. Even the Socrates of the 
Platonic Dialogues is made to take them as true in the 
popular acceptation,—that is, so far as they were consid- 
ered to have any truth at all; for, of course, we do not 
undertake to say that they were all implicitly believed, 
any more than we believe, to-day, the story of the “ Old 
Woman who lived in a Shoe,” and the other wondrous 
tales of Mother Goose, which, however, we may yet tell 
pleasantly, without either contradiction or an ingenious 
explanation of some interior significance they have. 
Somebody has said, it strikes us, very wisely, that to re- 
concile a miracle to our ordinary thinking, is to rob it of 
its miraculous quality. The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, Peter Wilkins, Sinbad the Sailor, the Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen, are worth nothing unless taken in 
their obvious and ostensible sense. Gulliver’s ‘Travels, to 
be sure, were written with a certain satiric purpose, and 
/Esop’s Fables have an esoteric meaning; but the stu- 
pendous legend of Jack the Giantkiller, and that other 
one of Bluebeard, find their only object in the literal 
acceptance of the nursery. 

To interpret the old Greek legends allegorically, or to 
distinguish them into fact and fable, is to divest them of 
their beauty and true import; it is, as has been aptly said, 
to. seek to arrive at philosophy and history by impracticable 


roads, 
25* 
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- Far better is it to look upon the Orphic and Hesiodic 
theogonies, and the whole mythical mass, as the sponta- 
neous and cumulative growth of the creative and person- 
ifying interpretation of nature,—as an immense, all-embra- 
cing and diversified prosopopeia. In this solution, the 
whole matter becomes intelligible, and we may trace the 
probable steps in the progress of the mythology, from a 
few simple beginnings, along successive additions and 
modifications, to its ultimate vast variety and expansion. 

But, to abandon conjecture, the true value of these 
venerable myths is to be found in the might of their . 
moulding influence upon the national mind. The Gre- 
cian civilization was the result of their progressive devel- 
opement,—a civilization which, in some of its characters, 


stands unsurpassed, and which is, confessedly, the won- 
der and glory of human nature. We sce history, of 
majestic form, issuing from them,—as the adult Minerva 
from the cloven brow of Jupiter, or as the faultless statue, 
warmed to life in the embrace of the sculptor, from the 


shapeless block,—to preside, thenceforward, over the 


ages, commissioned to let no good deed die thereafter, 
and to give coherence, and dignity, and permanent re- 
nown to human life and action. For this noblest of the 


arts sprang from these legends, wrought by the trans- 
forming hands of the first historians, whose work, though 


in strictness of criticism worthless of itself, was yet the 
basis of all veritable chronicles. The poets, too, drama- 
tized them, modified to suit their exigencies, making them 
the archetypes of their best creations. ‘They had found 


their complete embodiment in the grand old Homeric epics, 
whose charmed accents have abashed all rivalry for thirty 


centuries, and whose “ winged words”? have borne 
thoughts of fire to the tongue of every nation. Inter- 
woven intimately with the national worship, and even the 


daily speech of the people, they were the tirelessly active 
elements of Grecian thought and feeling; and, as rudi- 


ments of the Grecian genius, however little they had of 
objective reality, historical or philosophical, they were 
forces of incalculable moment. In sculpture, in painting, 
in carving, in architecture, they were stimulants to the 
imagination of the artist. The myths were to him the 
great store-house of artistic scenes and composition. In 
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them, awaiting an outward and visible reproduction, lay 
the finest conceptions, the best ideals. He was here sup- 
plied, both with materials to combine and adorn, and with 
the bases as well as the suggestions of further inventions 
of his own. We cannot marvel, then, that the wondrous 
art of Greece has filled all lands with its plaudits, and 
reached so closely to the last excellence of attainment as 
to have left to later times the hard alternative of inferiority 
or imitation. 

The existence of legends, corresponding somewhat to 
the Grecian, is found in the earlier stages of society in 
nearly every nation which has achieved any progress 
beyond barbarism. ‘They seem to be a phenomenon com- 
mon to all men,—the natural and necessary effusion of 
their thought and sentiment. Popular stories and songs 


are found especially amongst the Teutonic and Celtic 
tribes of early Europe, and through them all, there runs 
an unbroken and fundamental analogy. There is the 
same personification of nature, the same humanizing of 


gods and deifying of men, in the Scandinavian and Ger- 
man, as in the Greek mythic world, The Scalds, like the 


Homeric rhapsodists, were a separate orderof men. The 
great German national poem, the Wibelungen Lied, as 
well as the Volsunga Saga, relates to a common fund of 


mythical, superhuman personages and transactions, iden- 
tified with the earliest antiquity of the Teutonic and Scan: 


dinavian race, and containing many points of analogy to 
the Greek epic. No authentic history, no positive philos- 
ophy, can be made out from them ; they must be regarded 


as belonging to a subjective and heroic creation. But 
herein we find their true and marked significance, as fore- 


shadowing almost prophetically the future society and 
character of the northern races. It would even seem that 
some imperial insight might read the Teutonic destiny 


backward in these traditions. 

The earlier British chronicles, amongst other fables, 
embody a tradition, cherished also by other European 
nations, of a descent from Troy—arising, without doubt, 
from a reverent copying of the Romans and their Trojan 
origin. The series of British kings is traced down, 
through a long succession, from Brute, the Trojan; and the 
annalists of the seventeeth century protest warmly against 
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skepticism as to the substantive verity of the genealogy. 
Even Milton declares, that this long line of quasi-histori+ 
cal monarchs and exploits, cannot be entirely unworthy 
of belief. Yet, in spite of the general assent, not seri+ 
ously questioned for so many ages, the English history- 
writers of the present century begin with Julius Cesar, 
dropping, as at length too silly to be affirmed, the whole 
intermediate succession from the superstitious Trojan pro 
genitor. Thus must that pseudo-history, which is woven . 
of tradition, continually crumble piece by piece, as, in 
that advance of sound principles of criticism that furnishes 
one of its most solid proofs to the invincible argument of 
progress, new absurdities and impossibilities are exposed. 
Having no absolute and positive existence, but one which 
is merely mental and subjective, it can possess mo permas 
nence, but forever loses credence, until it fades finally 
into acknowledged fable. As we have indicated, it has 
not justly even the presumption of probability—for the 
prima facie claim of possession does not hold here. 
Whatever is not impossible and not absurd, does not there- 
by become probable, from the mere circumstance of its 
having been popularly received, in conjunction with man- 
ifest and admitted impossibilities and absurdities, which 
latter may have been discarded from the would-be honest 
chronicle. Possible, no less than impossible, materials 
may furnish the stuff for fable. ‘The domain of fiction is 
not confined to the supernatural and purely imaginary, 
but trenches notoriously upon the actual and visible. 
We may retort, with fairness, that it is as easy and ration- 
al to suppose that legends spring from a conception 
entirely superhuman at the start, but to which human at 
tributes are gradually added, as that some simple fact 
or real hero is the basis, which, by successive fictitious 
adornments, swells to a myth, and needs only to be shorn 
of its embellishments to appear in its original verity. 

The romances of chivalry, and the myriad legends of 
the church, exerted, without question, a mighty trans- 
forming power upon the society, law, and culture of the 
middle ages. They may be considered emanations of 
the current faith and feelings—springing from, and recip- 
rocally acting upon them. 

The study of traditional lore, will never cease to com- 
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mand interest and attention, and it will alway repay the 
efforts of a prudent research. If such lore has no actual 
and objective value, it yet introduces us to a rich and 
ample field of subjective truth. Its modifications reveal 
. the progressive phases in the intellectual growth and 
social advancement of a people. In primitive legends, 
we detect the sources and tokens of natural genius and 
character—the potential influences which have fashioned 
the mind of a race, and given, as inexorably as a decree 
of the mystic Nornas, direction to its fortunes. We 
see in them the seeds of the common thought and con- 
duct. We see in them, like that truth within a well, the 
fountains of its literature, philosophy, and art. We see in 
them the rudiments of its law and manners—and, indeed, 
of all which is distinctive in its whole economy and polity. 
Tradition, in this view, loses’ none of her dignity, al- 
though stripped of the historic mantle, but appears ag- 
grandized as the moulder of civilizations, and the almoner 
of empire. C. H. F.=R. 


Art. XXI. 
The Jewish Church. 


The ‘worshippers of Jehovah before the advent of the 
Messiah, and those who have preserved the true faith 
since that period, constitute the church of God. Of this 
church we have an extended account in the Bible. The 
records of the Old Testament relate to the Jewish side of 
the church, and the records of the New Testament to the 
Christian side of it; and these two include the supernatu- 
ral element in religion. 

Compared with the Christian system, the dispensation 
of Moses is, indeed, as the somewhat unsightly root to the 
resplendent flower ; but the flower, however beautiful and 
fragrant, is joined to the dark roots which take hold of the 
vital forces of nature, receives from them those elements 
which are indispensable to its growth, and, together with 
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fibre and stem, make up the living plant. The Jewish 
and Christian dispensations of the church of God, are the 
root and flower of the tree of life. 

The history of the Jewish church is the history of the 
Jewish people. Every prominent feature in the career of - 
the Hebrews is related to the development of a religious 
purpose. Of no other nation is this equally true. ‘They 
were organized as a people, under the direction of God, 
to occupy a distinct and peculiar place in the history of 
religious ideas. All their Scriptures centre around this 
thought. To write the history of the Jewish church is, 
therefore, to ascend the stream of time, ‘ voyaging by no 
uncertain and fallacious light of tradition, but guided by 
an emanation of the same light which in the exodus of 
the Hebrews was a ‘ pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night;’”’—to sit down with the patriarch Abra- 
ham in his tent, and hear him tell of the call of God to go 
forth from his home and friends into the land of strangers, 
and, following him to Canaan, hear that mysterious prom- 
ise, “In thee and in thy seed shall all the families, and 
kindreds, and nations of the earth be blessed ;’’—to see 
his descendants, four hundred years after, increased to 
hundreds of thousands, marching under Moses, from the . 
land of bondage in Egypt, to the land of freedom in 
Palestine ;—to see their leader and prophet descending 
Sinai with the commandments of God written upon the 
tablets of stone, and organizing by authority of Jehovah 
the mighty host into a visible church ;—to see this won- 
derful people, thus chosen and set apart by the will of God, 
entering the “land of promise” after the lapse of more than 
a generation, and bearing with them the ark of the Lord ;— 
to see them divided into twelve tribes, appropriating cities 
for the support of the priesthood, and enjoying the largest 
outward prosperity, until rising to the highest rank among 
the nations they become the * central race in history,”’ cul- 
minating in the glory of the reign of Solomon, and in the 
magnificent temple which he erected ;—to see how this 
prosperity fosters the fallacious hope of national security, 
degenerates into indifference, deepens into ingratitude and 
open rebellion against God, until, punished for their un- 
faithfulness, their beloved Jerusalem is overthrown, and 
they led away captive into Assyria ;—to see how persecu- 
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tion and degradation kindle anew the fires of their faith, 
consuming forever the stubble of unbelief, as their 
prophets hang their harps upon the willows of the Euphra- 
tes, and pray for the restoration of Israel ;—is to see them 
once more in the holy city penitent for their forgetfulness 
of God, realizing by contrast the superiority of their privi- 
leges, eagerly erecting a temple which shall be worthy 
the presence of Jehovah, and so consecrating themselves 
to him, by the understanding and the heart, as nevermore 
to relapse into idolatry,—is to see the close of this divine 
drama of history, and the fulfilment of prophecy, in the 
appearance of the Messiah, as the Hebrews, leaving 
behind them the ark of the Lord, go forth from the smoul- 
dering ruins of Jerusalem, outcasts and wanderers in all 
lands, the persecutors of Christ and the persecutors of 
Christians, and, though a hissing and a by-word among 
all people, “rigidly preserving their divinely appointed and 
time-hallowed institutions, their national spirit, and their 
deathless hope of restoration to grandeur and happiness 
in the home of their fathers’? '—everywhere Jews— 
standing monuments of the truthfulness of their national 
records, and of the divine, providential dealings with them ; 
—and, above all, following the stream of time for four thou- 
sand years, to see the purpose of God in this current of 
wonderful events, flowing on through the world of idola- 
try, like a river in the midst of the sea, transporting great 
principles from one generation to another, and finally 
turning out upon the surrounding nations, or mingling its 
waters with the great christian current of history,—to see 
how, in all this, the great Jehovah reveals himself to men, 
embodies his will in the loves and fears of his children, 
and prepares his entire family for higher and broader 
views of life and duty,—surely it is but too evident that, 
in the limits within which we must now labor, we shall 
not, with any fulness, state the lessons which our subject 
teaches. 

Our subject may be conveniently arranged under these 
three heads: First, The Jewish church as an organiza- 
tion; Second, As a doctrine; Third, The relation of it to 
the Christian church and the world of mankind. 


1 Strickland’s Biblical Literature, pp. 255. Sleinschneider’s Jewish 
Literature. 
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Nothing in the history of the world more completely 
fills us with a sense of wonder and admiration than the 
institution of the Jewish church, around the mountains of 
Arabia Petrea. There is something extraordinary in the 
very idea, that a man whether statesman or prophet, 
should thus attempt to organize a race of people into a 
nation of worshippers—to impress upon them certain 
great principles communicated by Jehovah, and to make 
them the depositories of those principles through many 
centuries. Great skill was required to unite the descend- 
ants of Abraham by a common purpose or interest which 
should be strong enough to cause them to leave the land 
of their adoption, and thus follow one of their number 
through a long and wearisome journey to a land not one 
of them had ever seen. The retreat of Xenophon, with his 
ten thousand well disciplined troops towards the home 
that waited to receive them, bears no comparison to 
the emancipation of three millions of men, women, and 
children, from the associations and endearments of four 
hundred and thirty years. This much, however, wonder- 
ful as it is,man might do; but to organize ‘this crowd 
of emancipated slaves, without character, without national 
unity or sympathy, without mutual confidence, without 
subordination,” into an instrument for the communication 
of the divine will,—this man could not do. Furthermore, 
man does not claim to have done it. Moses, by his own 
profession, was the prophet of God. ? 

The first effort of the temporal leader of the Israelites 
toward their organization, was to introduce them to their 
king. Having thrown off the allegiance of Pharaoh, they 
were without a monarch. Moses teaches them that their 
king is the infinite Jehovah ; that he is the founder of the 
state, the ruler of the people, the inflicter of punishments 
upon offenders, and the rewarder of those who obey him. 
Jehovah is thus placed at the head of the nation ; becomes 
at once the ruler of the people, and the object of their 
worship. The Church and State are thus inseparably 
united. | 

But simply to announce this fact was far from suffi- 
cient; for the Jews could at best receive but narrow and 


2Palfrey’s Lectures on the Jewish Antiquities and Scriptures. Vol. 
i, p. 149. Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews, 
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imperfect ideas of God. Their minds and hearts must 
be reached by visible signs. Moses, therefore, at once 
proceeds to enshrine the divine will in symbols and 
ceremonies. 

The first members of the Jewish church were restricted 
to the immediate descendants of Abraham by Isaac and 
Jacob; nor were any others allowed; by the constitution 
of the Jewish polity and the laws of Moses, to participate 
in their sacred services, Others were, however, admitted 
on condition that they should qualify themselves by certain 
rites to join in the ceremonies of the nation; but they were 
never held in the same estimation as Jews by birth, 
descent, and language. These last are styled by St. Paul, 
‘“‘ Hebrews of the Hebrews,” as distinguished from those 
who lived amongst the Greeks, and from all other classes. 

The Jewish church, as an organization, may be viewed 
in two relations: outwardly and inwardly. 

Outwardly considered, our attention is first turned 
to the tabernacle. This was the visible dwelling place of 
the Most High, and was formed after a plan furnished to 
Moses by God himself, in his pavilion of glory on the 
cloudy summit of Mount Sinai. Minute and careful in- 
structions were given as to the form and size of the build- 
ing, the materials to be employed, and the sacred utensils 
to be used in it. This instruction was accompanied by 
the following injunction: ‘ According to all that I show 
thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern 
of all the instruments thereof, even so shall ye make it.’’ 3 

In the book of Exodus may be found a minute descrip- 
tion of the tabernacle. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to say, that the tabernacle proper was an oblong 
square figure, fifty feet in length by eighteen in breadth ; 
that it was divided into two unequal parts; the first occu- 
pying about two-thirds of the length,—nearly thirty-five 
feet. This was the Holy Place. The inner apartment 
was half this size, and was called the ‘* Most Holy Place,” 
or “ Holy of Holies.”” The separation was made by a 
curtain called the veil. 

While the place of worship was in progress, a priest- 
hood was instituted to minister in its solemnities, Aaron 
and his four sons were appointed to this office, and they 


3 Exodus, xxv. 9, 10, 
VOL. XV. 26 . 
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were carefully instructed in regard to its nature. Partic- 
ular instruction was also given concerning the quality and 
style of dress in which their sacerdotal duties should be 
performed ; doubtless looking to the effect of such display 
on the minds of a rude people, in creating in them a 
proper sense of the dignity of the priestly office.* 

On the first day of the month, in the second year after 
leaving Egypt, the tabernacle was set up. It was a mag- 
nificent structure ; the very best probably that could be 
made. Still it was but.a tent. The stay of the Hebrews 
at Sinai was merely temporary, and hence the tabernacle 
of God must be made movable. Wherever they went 
that must go, 

When the Israelites reached the land of Canaan, the 
tabernacle was set up at Gilgal, where they first en- 
camped. It remained there about seven years, and then 
was removed to Shiloh, a more central situation, a few 
miles north of Jerusalem. It remained at Shiloh till after 
the death of Eli,—considerably more than three hundred 
years. In the days of Saul, the tabernacle was fixed at 
Nob, and from thence was removed to Gibeon,® where it 
continued until after the commencement of Solomon’s 
reign. From these facts it will be seen that for four hun- 
dred years after the conquest of Canaan, and some four 
hundred and fifty after it was first set up in the wilderness, 
the sanctuary of the Israelites was a tent, when it was 
superseded by the magnificent structure of Solomon’s 
temple. 

The offering of sacrifice forms a prominent feature in 
the Mosaic system. The people were required to ap- 
proach God with outward ceremony, and to lay these 
offerings upon his altar. Moses. found the custom of 
sacrificing universal. He seems to have felt it necessary 
to continue it; this much must be conceded to “ poor hu- 
man nature, in process of elevation to the spiritual 
worship of a spiritual being.” Still, as Wise says,® “ there 
was a great reform in the Mosaic system of sacrifices. 
Among the heathens, different animals and fruits were 
sacrificed to different gods. Among the Greeks, who 
learned their mode of worship from the Egyptians, oil 
was offered to Pluto, honey to the sun, the dove to Venus, 


4 Palfrey’s Lectures. Vol. a 210. 5 Bible Atlas. p. 71. 
6 History of the Israelitish Nation. p. 176. Churches of Israel. 
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‘the goat to Bacchus. The most abominable practices 
among the heathens were connected with the games after 
the sacrifices, which were fraught with all sorts of immor- 
ality. Moses prohibited them at once. So Moses left to 
them all the elements-of divine worship to which they were 
in Egypt accustomed, that tended either to impress the 
mind with pious and moral ideas, or served to express the 
sentiments of the heart. But he modified them in such a 
skilfal manner that they represented the most sublime 
ideas, and became conducive to piety, morality, and pa- 
triotism, and to their own gradual extinction.” It ought 
also to be stated that sacrifices were allowed to be offered 
by the law of. Moses only by the priests. 

We shall not occupy space with any attempt at a de- 
tailed statement of the ceremonies of the Jewish church. 
All is, of course, set down with the greatest minuteness 
in the five books of Moses. * We are satisfied that the 
more critically one examines the ceremonial side of Juda- 
ism, the more clearly he will perceive not only its wisdom 
and utility, but ‘its justice and mercy. Those are most 
ready to condemn the rites of the Hebrews in regard to 
health, property, and social and domestic life, who know 
least about the real purpose of all these things, and the 
state and needs of the people to whom they were applied. 

We pass to consider this new organization, inwardly. 
In the popular estimate, the ceremonial element in the 
religion of the Hebrews is too conspicuously regarded. 
From the minute manner in which all the details of the 
rites and ceremonies are given in the Pentateuch, one 
might suppose that the Jewish church was nothing but 
ceremony and offering, and therefore unfit to promote 
practical piety and virtue. The religion of the Hebrews 
is, indeed, a religion of ceremonies; but it is something 
more than this,—far more, indeed. Nor are the ends of 
piety and virtue merely hinted, or informally presented. 
They are repeatedly and forcibly. stated. The more one 
reads the writings of the prophets, the more clearly does 
he perceive that the burden of teaching is, separation not 
merely ‘from surrounding people, but from evil and cor- 
ruption in themselves ; that if they remembered the cove- 
nant of their God, and clave to him, they would overcome, 


7See, on this point, Higginson’s Spirit of the Bible. Vol. i. p. 334. 
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not merely the Moabites and Edomites, but a perverse, 
grovelling habit of soul, which was the cause of their idol- 
atry ; that if they forgot this covenant they would sink, 
first under the yoke of their own inclinations, then under 
that of Nineveh and Babylon.” ® “ Where, in the whole 
compass of human literature,” says the author of “ The 
Laws of the Ancient Hebrews,”® “can a summary of 
moral duty be found comparable to that contained in the 
decalogue? Here are the seminal principles of all virtue, 
piety, filial duty, justice, truth, benevolence, and internal 
purity. The law of Moses enjoined supreme love to God, 
love to our neighbor equal to that which we bear our- 
selves, reverence for old age, forgiveness of injuries, the 
rendering of good for evil, mutual kindness, compassion 
towards the unfortunate, and a generous hospitality.” 
These ten commandments are laws of eternal morality, 
and with good reason occupy a prominent place in the 
Christian church, where Judaism, as Judaism, is un- 
known,or renounced as a thing of the past. 

We bring into view in this connection, the devotional 
poetry of the Psalms. Here we have not speculation 
about the probable effect of Judaism, but an actual illustra- 
tion of what it was, and of the influence which it exerted 
upon its professors, covering a period of five hundred 
years, and embracing the extremes of joy and sorrow in 
their national experiences.'° What fountains of feeling 
the Jewish church has unsealed for us! There is no de- 
votional poetry in the world equal to its psalms; none in 
which the best thoughts of our souls get so clear and full 
an utterance. How did they know all these things about 
God, and life, and duty,—these prophets and kings so far 
back in history—know so much more than the teachers 
and leaders of the Greeks and Romans, or any other 
people outside of revealed religion, of whom, at least, 
we have any account? David’s Psalms, Homer’s Iliad, 
and Hesiod’s Theogony, are nearly contemporaneous ; 
but what a space between them, when judged by the 
thoughts which they express, or the spirit they breathe 
—the sublime conceptions of Deity in the one, and the 
narration of exploits and contests among different divini- 


8 Religions of the World, Maurice, p. 185-6. 9 Wines. p. 113. 
10 Higginson’s Spirit of the Bible. Vol. i. p. 192. 
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ties in the other! What heathen poet, in any age, has 


ever stated the eternity of God and the brevity of human 
life in such impressive contrast as the ninetieth Psalm: 
‘“‘ Lord, thou hast been our refuge 
In one generation and another. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 
Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
And sayest, Return, ye children of men. 
For a thousand years, in thy sight, 
Are but as yesterday when it is past, 
And as a watch in the night.” 


Is not the very soul of joyful trust breathed in these 
familiar words ? 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
Thy crook and thy staff they comfort me. 
(Ps. xxiii.) 
Finally, where, in the compass of our own devotional 
poetry, shall we find a better expression of the spirituality 
and omnipresence of God than is set forth in the cxxxix 
Psalm ? 


Let not these observations on the morality and spirit- 
uality of the Hebrew religion be misapprehended. We 
are not contending for the perfection of the moral code in 
the Mosiac system. There is much in the Psalms, even, 
that we cannot approve, when we look at them asa guide 
in morals for us; but the wonder, is, that there is so 
much that we can approve, when they are estimated in 
the reflected light of Christianity. When the Jews 
passed out of Egypt, they were an illiterate and gross | 
people. Several other nations were considerably more 
enlightened. But, after the lapse of a few hundreds of 
years, we find the Hebrews far in advance of all their 
contemporaries, in religion, morals, and legislation; re- 
garding every ‘ accession of knowledge a family treasure, 
and every advance in spirituality a national blessing.” " 


Who taught Moses the principles and methods by 


11 Providence as Manifested through Israel.’ Martineau’s Prize Essay. 


p. 35. 
26* 
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which these marked results were attained? We do, 
indeed, read that “‘ he was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,” but if he were learned in no wisdom 
except that which prevailed in Egypt, why did not the 
emancipated Israelites remain Egyptian in conduct and 
character, or the Egyptians become another Israel ? 

That all the Jews had, before the captivity, these higher 
ideas of worship, we do not say; for there are passages in 
the history of the nation, even after they entered the land 
of promise, which show great ignorance, cruelty, super- 
stition and grossness. What we wish to convey is the 
fact, that the Jews were instructed in their views regard- 
ing the existence of Jehovah, and the object of worship— 
that they are contained in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and may be read by any one who will take the 
trouble to turn to them. 

And from this we learn, that with all their progress, 
Judaism was better than the Jews, and may not be, as in 
indeed in very many cases it is not, responsible for the 
conduct of the Jews. Their superiority consisted in the 
light which they possessed, rather than in the use which 
they made of it. In all their wanderings from God, they 
were self-reproached. The inspiration of their history was 
never wholly lost to the humblest of their number. 

That the world was not capable of holding a less ceremo- 
nial religion than that of Moses, appears to be clearly proved 
in the starting up of Mohammedanism, six hundred years 
after Christ, and the general prevalence among the eastern 
nations of that close imitation of the Hebrew faith. We 
might also cite the history of the Catholic Church—itself a 
combination of Christianity and heathenism—as a further 
illustration, under this head. 

We have thus viewed the Jewish church ’as an orga- 
nizatien, outwardly and inwardly applied. We come 
now to the second division of our subject, viz: The doc- 
trines of the Jewish Church, or the purpose of God in special- 
ly revealing himself to the Jews. There is one marked 
distinction between natural and supernatural religion. 
Natural religion has no ulterior object—it rests upon 
impulse ; supernatural religion, on the contrary, always 
aims at something ahead, and rests upon a motive.. When, 
therefore, we inquire, what are the doctrines of the Jewish 
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church, we ask a question which is susceptible of an 
answer; but if we put the same query to any form of 
paganism, no definite reply can be made. Paganism 
has no doctrine ; is not designed to instruct ; has no con- 
nection whatever with morals, or the spiritual growth of 
man. It is a system of ritual worship, founded upon the 
instincts of the human soul. 

But worship, to contribute to man’s moral improvement, 
should have an object, and that, an high one. How shall 
man obtain this object? No form of idolatry has any 
such forward-reaching purpose. The gods of men are 
corrupt as themselves ; and it is fair to conclude from the 
united testimony of history, that man must have remained 
forever an idolator, had not God revealed himself. In 
this statement we do not overlook the fact that a knowl- 
edge of the true God was in the world before the days of 
Abraham. The patriarchs before the flood worshipped 
the true God, as well as the patriarchs after the flood. 
We read that Abel, Enoch, Noah, all “ died in the faith.” 
But they died in a revealed faith. Idolatry itself is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of their religion. It contains a 
few fragments of the original revelation loosely and dis- 
jointedly united with the inventions of men. All the 
more confidently do we affirm, therefore, that the whole 
world might now have been sunk in the darkness of 
polytheism, had human reason depended upon the light 
of nature alone. The truth of the unity of God may be 
in the light of nature, but without some authoritative gen- 
eralization of the truths of nature, man would never have 
been able to comprehend it. 

The stream cannot rise higher than the fountain ; the finite 
cannot originate the infinite ; imperfect and sinful man can- 
not unfold a perfect and sinless God; the creature of a 
day cannot reveal the uncreated and eternal Jehovah. 
Herein was Judaism distinguished from all contempora- 
neous forms of religion. It bears in every element the 
impress of a great purpose. That purpose is disclosed in 
these two statements: First, The unfolding of God to 
mankind, as he wished to be known to them, involving 
the separation of Israel from the surrounding idolatry. 
Second, The preparation of the world, by what was 
done in the dispensation of Moses, for the Christian. plan. 


12 Wines. p. 226. 
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It may seem to some unworthy the infinite God to 
institute a system of religion like Judaism, with its tedious 
details, and to talk with Moses in reference to it. This is, 
perhaps, a natural objection, as we look at the subject 
from our human point of view ; but it is founded more on 
feeling than on reason. For surely no one will deny the 
need of revealing to man the foundation-principles of that 
system of worship, but how could the emancipated He- 
brews, rude and unlettered as they were, receive these 
without the help of such details as were needful to em- 
body them! Unworthy ? Little things unworthy of 
God! ‘The weed, but not the tree; the rough rock, but 
not the glittering diamond; the dust in the balance, but 
not worlds in space! By what rule shall we judge the 
Almighty?! Weed and tree, rock and diamond, dust 
and globe, are all parts of one stupendous whole ; as dec- 
alogue and ceremony are parts of the unity of Judaism, 
and together embody the purpose of God, and assist man 
in comprehending the organic law of his moral being. 
The religion of Moses was, therefore, an entirely new 
system. It condemned the operations of the imagination, 
and set in the place of illusory speculation, the ever living 
Jehovah saying to the nation, “ Be ye holy, for the Lord 
your God is holy.” 

The fundamental principle of the Hebrew religion was 
this: That the true God, the creator and governor of the 
universe, and none other, ought to be worshipped.* But 
to hold the Hebrew people to this great thought, even 
were it possible for them to comprehend it, was a difficult 
task. When Moses made his appearance, idolatry was 
firmly established among all nations. ‘ With its long 
train of moral and social evils, it had become the com- 
mon sentiment and common practice of mankind. It had 
gained the credit of a settled truth, and the authority of 
an undoubted principle of common sense. There was 
not a civil constitution then in existence which was not 
based upon the assumed truth of polytheism.” © More 
than this, influenced by their residence in Egypt, and the 
general current of feeling, the Jews were of themselves 


13 Palfrey’s Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures. Vol. i. p. 176. 

14 Horn’s Introduction, &c.. Vol. i. p. 41. 

15 Laws of the Ancient Hebrews. p. 394. Jahn’s Hebrew Common- 
wealth, in loco. ; ; 
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continually prone to idolatry. We see this forcibly illus- 
trated in their conduct in moulding a golden calf, one of 
the gods of the Egyptians, while Moses was absent upon 
Mt. Sinai, and in many other scenes in this providen- 
tial drama, until after the act of the capiivity. Clearly, 
simply to reveal Jehovah as the object of worship to such 
a people, would avail almost nothing. If they shall ever 
come to realize the truth of theism, it will be the result of 
instruction, and not aloue of revelation. And this instruction 
must be suited to their capacity and circumstances, as well 
as to their needs, or they will never be lifted out of the bar- 
barous practices of surrounding nations and the love of them, 
and become firmly planted upon the doctrines of Moses. 

Prominent among these instructive helps was the the- 
ocracy ; or God as the civil head of the nation. The effect 
of this relation, beside revealing the true science of human 
government, was twofold: First, Idolatry was made a 
crime against the State, because to worship any other God 
than the true God was to rebel against Jehovah, their king. 
Such an act was regarded in their laws as high treason 
and punished accordingly. Second, The placing of God 
at the head of the nation was to set a barrier between the 
Jews and all other nations. Thus were the religious and 
political existences of the people bound up together. So 
long as the nation existed, the worship of the true God 
was imperishable. 

The relation of Jehovah to the Jewish people is further 
illustrated in the circumstantial character of the ceremonial 
law, to one feature of which we have already alluded, and 
over which so many persons needlessly stumble. ‘ Why,” 
says one, “ were the Jews required to present in sacrifice 
the best of their flocks ?”? Would not the sacrifice, as an 
offering, have been just as expressive, had it been cheap 
and easily obtained? Why then did God make “ the 
best of the flock’ a condition of the acceptableness of the 
offering 2? The answer is this: because the offering of an 
inferior animal would indicate a spirit which would 
grudge the best of its possessions to him who gave them— 
because it would show that other things were preferred to 
the presence and favor of God. 

Farther: considering the social and poiitical condition 
of the Hebrew people at the time the Mosaical religion 
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was introduced amongst them, one is surprised at the art 

and splendor connected with the services they were 
required to perform. The tabernacle set up in the midst 
of their wanderings was constructed of the most costly, 
elaborate and elegant materials—united with the utmost 
care—and the whole arranged with artistic skill. In 
later ‘years, when they had established themselves in the 
promised land, the beauty, costliness and splendor of their 
temple became famous throughout the world. Says the 
eloquent Ruskin, in his ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture :” 


‘“‘ What had these hangings of blue, and purple and scarlet ; 
those taches of brass, and sockets of silver; that working in 
cedar and overlaying with gold, to do with the worship of God ? 
Were nof all these costly things needed by the Jews to ex- 
change for money, to build houses and cultivate lands—to sur- 
round themselves with comforts? Or were they, in any sense, 
needful to the carrying out of the system of Moses? Would not 
the typical sacrifices have been as perfect without them? There 
was but one reason for employing in the worship of the divine 
Being whatever could delight the sense, and that an external one ; 
that as the covenant that he made with men was accompanied 
with some external sign of its continuance, and of his remem- 
brance of it, so the acceptance of that covenant might be marked 
and signified by use, in some external sign of their love and 
obedience, and surrender of themselves and theirs to his will; 
and that their gratitude to him, and continued remembrance of 
him, might have at once their expression and their enduring 
testimony in the presentation to him, not only of the firstlings 
of the herd and flock, not only of the fruits of the earth and the 
tithe of time, but of all treasures of wisdom and beauty; of the 
thought that invents, and the hand that labors; of wealth of 
wood, and weight of stone; of the strength of iron, and the 
light of gold.” 


Another prominent doctrine of the Jewish church is, 
that God is the moral governor‘of the universe. This is 
scarcely less important than the doctrine of the unity itself. 
Jehovah is not only king, but ruler and guide. Man is 
virtuous when he lives in obedience to his law, and vicious 
when he disobeys his law. ‘The end and aim of the whole 
course of divine providence are to make men holy. Or 
to state this in another form, God is the ruler of the Jew- 
ish nation, but he has the right to rule over all the nations 
of the earth. 
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Beside these two ‘fundamental doctrines of the Mosaic 
religion, several others might be mentioned, but as they 
are more or less prominently presented in the course of 
our general discussion, may be passed over, except as they 
are included in the following brief summary of the mission 
of the Jews. First, The knowledge of the true God; 
which includes the double idea of the divine unity and 
governorship ; Second, the promise of the Saviour ; Third, 
the drawing up and preservation of the Old Testament; 
Fourth, the accomplishment of the redemption in the very 
bosom of the nation. 1° 

Having thus spoken of the Jewish church as an organ- 
ization and a doctrine, we come now to consider its rela- 
tion to Christianity, and to the world of mankind. An 
organization. embodying such principles as have come 
under notice, must, in the nature of things, exert a wide 
influence upon other forms of thought. More than this, 
the position of the Jews was especially favorable to com- 
mand the attention of other people. Geographically, they 
were located in the very heart of the civilized world, 
Whether we consider their relation to Egypt, Assyria or 
Greece—to Africa, Asia or Europe, they could not have 
occupied a position that would more certainly have 
brought them into contact successively with all the civilized 
nations of antiquity, or have been more admirably located 
to be the central illumination for the world. During the 
reign of Solomon, Jerusalem became the Athens of its 
day ; and by the magnificence of its temple, the splendor 
_ of its court, and the fame of the wisest of the kings, 
attracted to it the most illustrious of the princes, anda 
vast multitude of other foreigners, from among every 
nation and people—some by curiosity, as now men visit a 
famous city; some for purposes of study in religion or 
art, or government ; some for employment, as in the build- 
ing of the temple; and some from sympathy with the 
religion and customs of the nation. So also by their 
misfortunes, by their captivity in Babylon, by international 
trade, by commerce, by military expeditions, by their 
final dispersion, and by those other nameless means 
through which a great nation impresses itself upon the 

16The best summary of principles in the religion of Moseg, with 


which we have met, may be found in Wise’s History of the Israelitish 
nation, Vol. i. pp. 168-9. 
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outlying world, were other systems influenced by the 
religious principles of the chosen people, and gradually 
moulded to them. And thus from age to age were the 
revealed ideas of that wonderful organization taken up, 
and united with other forms of thought, until, in our day, 
there is not a single system of religion on the globe 
worthy the consideration of mankind, or a nation which 
has any place in history, that does not bear the impress of 
the Mosaic system. ‘The Jews have been, indeed, the 
world’s teachers of religion; the truths which they 
revealed, the doctrines which they taught, have entered 
as the profoundest element into the civilization of mankind ; 
so that in a certain sense it is undoubtedly true that, even 
in this remote age, we are largely indebted to the Mosaic 
code for many of our most valuable blessings. Nor are 
he words of Milman, in his history of the Jews, an ex- 
travagant panegyric, when he says: ‘that the Hebrew 
law-giver has exercised a more extensive and permanent 
influence over the destines of mankind, than any other 
individual in the annals of the world. 

But great as has been the influence of Judaism through 
these mediums of thought, we must look in another direc- 
tion for the most manifest evidences of its pervading 
power. We have already spoken of a distinction between 
natural and revealed religion. In Judaism we have not 
only an object in the doctrines revealed, but in the very 
nature and purpose of the organization itself. For while 
it was within itself a perfect system, ‘“ perfect in as far as 
it had the full capacity of obtaining its ends;” it was not 
perfect as an absolute, independent system. In the broad- 
est sense, the religion of Moses was not for the Jews, but 
for all mankind—a part of the complete divine plan. The 
real object was benefit to all. But first, God’s purpose 
must be revealed to a “ chosen people ;”’ and, revealed to 
them, must be guarded and incorporated, as we have 
seen. Immediately, the blessing was special in its applica- 
tion; remotely, it was for every tribe and people under 
heaven. 

The distinction between Jew and Gentile was, then, 
altogether an arbitrary one. Before the Israelites departed 
from Egypt, the nations of the earth enjoyed nearly an 
equality under the general providence of God; but when 
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the descendants of Jacob were selected as the repository of 
certain great thoughts and purposes for the race, this 
equality was for a time destroyed. Such signal favor 
begat an intense national pride among the Jews. This 
was necessary to keep them separate from other nations, 
and thus facilitate the work of weaning them from their 
idolatrous practices. National pride was not then the 
object of this distinction, though it was the consequence 
of it, and finds justification in its use as a means or dis- 
cipline. But when this form of discipline had accom- 
plished its purpose—when the Jews had become firmly 
grounded in the doctrines of their religion, and the world 
prepared for other means of growth, the wall of separation 
between Jew and Gentile was broken down, and Jehovah 
revealed as the Ruler of all the nations, and the Father of 
the whole race of man,—thus somewhat restoring han- 
_ kind to the equality under the providence of God, which 
they. occupied before Israel became a “ peculiar people.” 
Judaism, therefore, always contained within its own 
bosom a power greater than itself. In the very beginning, 
there. is a clear intimation in the promise made to Abra- 
ham, that the privileges of his descendants should not be 
forever restricted to them. God said, ‘I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great; and thou shalt be a blessing; and I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth 
thee ; and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 18 “ Again, Abraham shall surely become a 
great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him.” What this blessing was, or 
how it was to be obtained, it is not likely Abraham knew. 
Nor was it known to his descendants for many genera- 
tions after. Still the writers of the Psalms and the proph- 
ets constantly recur to it, and unconsciously express it. 
‘‘'There are passages in which the Old Testament goes 
' beyond itself, in which it almost seems to renounce itself ; 
even solitary expressions, of which it might he said, either 
in Christian or heathen language, “ that it speaks not of 
itself;”’? or, “that its voice reaches to a thousand 
years.” *° All Christians concede that the law is in the 


18 Gen. xii. 23. 19 Gen. xviii. 18. 
2% Jowett on Thessalonians, Romans and Galatians. Vol. i. p. 355. 
VOL. XV. 
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gospel. We believe it to be alsotrue that the gospel is 
in the law. There is a chain of promises running all 
through the Old Testament, which foreshadows the better 


covenant, reveals the divine purpose lying back of all the 


outward ceremony, and through which we look into the 
invisible world, and “sweep the horison of the divine 
plan.” On the authority of the apostle Paul, we call this 


** preaching the gospel beforehand to Abraham.” It has 
been well remarked : 


( 

«‘ While the golden age of the Greeks and Romans was the past, 
that of the Jews was the future ; so that the pious Hebrew was 
always, as it were, in the attitude of expectation. That expecta- 
tion was first of a blessing; then that this blessing should be 
given through a servant of God; that the servant of God should 
be the prince of prophets; that he should be of the offspring of 
David, a branch of the root of Jesse; that he should complete 
their dispensation, and consummate the work which God 
wrought upon his peculiar people; and finally, that he should 
appear at a period to which the tendency of events and the 
intimations of prophecy pointed.”’ 24 


In whatever light we view Judaism, there is something 
extraordinary in the prophetic element which, like a thread 
of light, runs through the entire system. *? It is useless to 
deny the antiquity of the five books of Moses, or the 
authenticity of the writings of the later prophets, for these 
are placed beyond successful dispute. The prophecy is a 
fact; and the harmony of results with that prophecy. is 
also a fact. And it does not require either much learning 
or great wisdom to see this. There is the book—here are 
the people; read what that says of them in prophecy 
uttered three thousand years ago—see what these are, and 
what they have been, and say whether Moses is not proved 
to have been the prophet of God? He is a skilful navi- 
gator who can trace the course of his ship while upon her 
voyage, and construct a chart of his route after the vessel 
has arrived in port. But Moses did more than this. He 
framed the chart before the voyage commenced; he 
pointed out the port to be reached, and told the people 
that whatever storms might overtake them, or dangers 
theaten, the ship would not founder at sea, but come 


21 Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul. p. 6. 
#2 Martineau’s Prize Essay. p. 54. 
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bravely in to her destined haven. Long ago that voyage 


was ended, of which every living Jew is a standing wit- 
ness ; a double miracle thus, of prophecy reaching down- 
ward, and a dispersed nation reaching upward, and both 
centering in the coming of the Son of Man. 

As to whether Jesus is the Messiah of the Jews, and 
whether he based his religion upon the teachings of Moses 
and the prophets, there appears to us no room for argu- 
ment, since Christ himself claims to be the Messiah of 
prophecy, and to have come “to fulfil the Law.” He re- 
peated the Rabbinical dictum, that until heaven and, earth 
should pass away, no one iota of.the law should fail. 
As a man, he attended in every particular, not only tothe 
essentials, but, as far as possible, to the forms of the reli- 


gion of his country. But he denounced the perversity 
which made the form supplant the spirit; and summed up 
the whole meaning of law and prophets in the two great 
rules of moral perfection—love to God and to one’s 
neighbor,® which he incorporated into his system in the 
further development of revealed religion. 

With the appearance of Christ, the account of the Jew- 
ish branch of the church of God properly ends; but we 
should omit an important part of the general topic, did 


we not more directly bring into view the relation of the. 
dispensation of Moses to the dispensation of Christ. 

To affirm that there is a close connection between the 
scriptures of the Old Testament and the scriptures of the 


New, is to repeat what has been already:stated, and what 
every person who has ever read either of them must know 
is true. In the words of Dr. Jowett, the English theolo- 
gian, we say; 

‘The New Testament is ever Old, and the Old is ever en- 
twined with the New. Not only are the types of the Old Testa- 
ment shadows of good things to come; not only are the narratives 
of events and the lives of persons in Jewish history written for 
our instruction; not only is there a deep-rooted identity of the 
Old and New Testament in the revelation of one God of per- 
fect justice and truth; not only is the law fulfilled in Christ to 
all them that believe; not only are the spiritual Israel the true 
people of God ; a still nearer, though more superficial connection 
is formed by the volume of the Old Testament itself, which, like 
some closely-fitting vesture, enfolds the new as well as the old 


23 Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect. Vol. ii. p. 375. 
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dispensation in its language and imagery; the words themselves, 
as well as the thoughts contained in them, becoming instinct 
— * new life, and seeming to interpenetrate with the gos- 
pel.’ 

These facts, as we conceive, prove that Christianity was 
no abrupt transition, but that its idea and shape had their 
root in Judaism. It is impossible to get a full view of 
the plan of God for the redemption of man, except by in- 
cluding God’s dealings with Israel. ‘The world could not 
have had the religion of Christ until after it had had the 
religion of Moses, or some form of religion similar to it. 
But while the dispensations of Moses and Christ are thus 
closely connected and intertwined each with the other, 
neither can be justly estimated until each is considered 
separately. ‘* Judaism is not Christianity, nor is Chris- 
tianity Judaism; and the Scriptures of the two religions 
are separable, and must be kept separate, if their relation 
to each other is to be faithfully traced. To confound the 
two, as if they were identical, is not the way to trace 
their mutual relations.” * Christianity is no school of 
Judaism. The vital principles of the Old Testament 
have become dead letters to the remnant of Israel. Chris- 
tianity has absorbed all the living elements of Judaism, so 
that it isnow but the worthless husk, or the shapeless frag- 
ments which remain when the image of truth is completed- 

Comparing each with the other, we may say, Judaism 
was characteristically ceremonial and outward, while 
Christianity is characteristically spiritual and inward ; and 
hence the former had “‘ commandments contained in ordi- 
nances,” while the latter enjoins “ worship in spirit and in 
truth.’ Judaism was local, allowing sacrifice in only one 
place; while Christianity is universal, confining the wor- 
ship of God “ neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem.” Judaism is shown by its.own records to have been 
temporary ; Christianity is seemingly as far in advance of 
the world now as it was when first revealed, eighteen 
hundred years ago, and contains within itself the highest 
evidence that it is the religion for all time. 

Before dismissing this topic, it is proper that.something 
should be said with respect to the types of the Old Testa- 


% Jowett on Romans. p. 353. 
25 Higginson’s Spirit of the Bible. Vol. ii. p. 165. 
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ment. One claims especial notice, since it is made the 
basis of a prominent theological error. We refer to the 
sin or trespass offering. Of sacrifice, or offerings in gen- 
‘eral, something has been already briefly stated. We have 
seen that they were expressions of legal obedience to 
God, the head of the nation. 

The question before us is, was “ sin offering” an excep- 
tion to this otherwise universal rule? that is, was the act 
of sacrifice an acknowledgment of subjection to the law, 
or was it a substitute for deserved punishment? Plainly 
it was the former. The offence against the moral law 
was not touched by the ceremony of outward respect for 
legal authority. Shame, reproach, degradation, the whole 
extent and scope of the moral and social penalty, must 
remain in force. These sacrificial customs, then, let it 
ever be distinctly understood and remembered, were not 
offerings for sin as sin ; they did not remove the guilt, or 
atone for the offence, or serve as substitutes for it; they 
merely placed the offender right before the law. On this 
point we are happy to be able to quote the testimony of 
the author of “ The Spirit of the Bible,” though, in his 
broad statement, he seems to confound the means of for- 
giveness with the method of forgiveness. He says: 


‘“‘ Now, the grand distinction of Judaism as a sacrificial system, 
above all other sacrificial religions of the world, is found in the 
use made of the sin-offering. While all other sacrificial religions 
have made bloody sacrifices the means of supposed atonement 
for moral guilt, Moses restricted their use to the sins of ritual 
or ceremonial uncleanness. The heathen idea that the blood of 
an innocent animal would atone for crime,—the idea so teeming 
with immorality, and leading even to human sacrifices as atone- 
ments for great crimes committed by great people,—was utterly 
repudiated by the law of Moses. His sin-offerings were a per- 
petual protest against that most wicked and debasing, but 
almost universal idea. The law never enjoined, never allowed 
a sacrifice to be offered for murder, theft, homicide, or any civic 
- or moral offence whatever. And the intelligent Jew never 
imagined that his sacrifices had any such power.” %6 


Is it not strange that the Christian world should have 
gone back to heathenism to find out the meaning of 


% Higginson. Vol. i. pp. 216-17. 
27% 
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the word sacrifice, as it is used in the New Testament ; or 
that they should so sadly have failed to perceive that the 
Jewish church, in every part, is a national protest against 
the idea of inward purity by outward offering, and that it 
is expressly stated,—and the statement is quoted by Paul, 
—that “it is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats 
should take away sin?” Interpret the word sacrifice in 
the light of the Old Testament, and there is no element of 
substitution or expiation of sin in it; if the writers of the 
Gospels employed the word in any such sense, they must 
have gone outside of “ Moses and the prophets” to find 
it. Did they do this? Did Christ come to “ fulfil the 
law,” and yet repudiate one of the fundamental distinc- 
tions between that Jaw and the idolatry it was revealed to 
overthrow ? Most certainly not. The Scripture does 
indeed say: “‘ The Lamb of God taketh away the sin of 
the world; and there is a most welcome and noble 
thought in these words, when we read them as they stand; 
but if we strike out, as in effect many do, the word “ sin,” 
and insert “ penalty of sin,” so that the passage will read, 
‘the Lamb of God taketh away the penalty of the sin 
of the world,” we express an idea which cannot find justi- 
fication between the lids of the Bible. No; Christ did 
not die to destroy the relation between sin and moral 
death. He did far more, and far better than this. He 
made a complete surrender of himself,—of his whole be- 
ing to God. Than this, there is no higher sacrifice. Re- 
presenting the world, in his death on the cross, he pledged 
the loyalty of humanity to the willof God. Looking into 
the mystery of the future, he went into Calvary as the 
high priest of the world, and made an offering, ‘‘ once for 
all.” 

The lesson which the Jewish church addresses to our 
day is faith in God. No lesson is needed more. Our 
belief is too systematic and precise; it lacks spiritual life, 
polarity, inspiration. It centres in nothing. We admire, 
but do not believe ; we think, but do not feel; we talk, 
but do not realize ; we speculate about God, but do not 
connect our individuality with God. The being we wor- 
ship is a long way off; the God of the Hebrews was near 
at hand. ‘The moment we open the book of Genesis we 
find, not speculations about God, but a record of God. 
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He is creating the world according to a certain order ; 
making man in his own image, and thus on to the close of 
the Pentateuch. Everywhere God is acting, speaking, 
doing. We agree with the author of “ Religions of the 
World,” when he says, “ that there is nothing in Chris- 
tianity so primary and fundamental as this belief; (the 
pervading presence of God ;) nothing which it is so neces- 
sary for us to assert in the simple, practical language of 
the Old Testament, and not to dilute by any modern 
phrases or unreal substitutes.” To which we may add: 
whenever to any people this belief in God shall become a 
mere phrase, to that people the life of Christianity is gone. 
It is said by those familiar withthe subject, that there is 
no word in the Hebrew language which signifies to believe. 
The form of statement is, know and reflect. Christianity 
has introduced this new word, and offering it to us as 
the vehicle of our thoughts, says, Béieve; but not less 
know and reflect. ‘ Lord, we believe; help thou our un- 
belief.” Of all the blessings included in the promise to 
Abraham, this is our present need,—faith; faith which 
shall be no mere phrase out of a book, no conventional ut- 
terance, no mere denial of other men’s faith,—but a real 
perception of the great truth, fundamental to all other 
truth, that God is; that he governs among the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth ;”’ is visible 
in the present course of history; shall be more visible in 
the future, and all visible in ‘the dispensation of the 
fulness of time.” W. H. R. 


Art. XXII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1858. 


Wir the exception perhaps of the mammoth work of Agassiz, 
no other contemporaneous American publication makes any ap- 
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proach to this Cyclopedia. In bulk, in grandeur of conception, 
in hardiness of undertaking, in pecuniary risk of publishing, it 
leaves out of sight every other emanation from the press. It 
would be easy to write an extended account of it; but it troubles 
us to put together a sententious and comprehensive notice. The 
design is given in the preface, “to furnish a condensed exhi- 
bition of the present state of human knowledge on the most 
important subjects of inquiry ’’—to give “an accurate and im- 
partial account of the development of opinion, the exercise of 
thought, of the results of physical research, of the prominent 
events in the history of the world, of the most significant produc- 
tions of literature and art, and of the celebrated individuals 
whose names have become associated with the conspicuous phe- 
nomena of their age.” The two volumes now printed amply 
prove that these large promises are made in good faith, and 
leave no room to doubt that the New Cyclopedia is to displace 
every work of the kind now in use. And the time has come 
when such a substitute for the old Cyclopedias is demanded. 
With hardly an exception, every department of human inquiry 
has been almost revolutionized within the last half century. 
Take, for examples, chemistry, geography, geology, ethnology, 
natural philosophy, agriculture.—who would now think of 
looking into Rees’ for information on those topics? Read the 
article Africa in the New Cyclopedia, and then read what is 
said of the same in Rees’; and it is only by the names, (and in 
many instances, hardly by these,) that one could be certain that 
both works treated of the same country. And what Livingstone 
and Barth have done for Africa, Faraday and Silliman have done 
for chemistry; while nearly all the arts and sciences have been 
so modified and replenished that the old Cyclopsdias have become 
to the New, what the old mail-coach is to the telegraph. We 
hardly need add, that the editors have thus far availed, and will 
continue to avail themselves of the services of the most eminent 
in their several departments of learning and research. Among 
the contributors, are Edward Everett, Professor Felton, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, O. A. Brownson, Richard Hildreth, G. W. 
Curtis, Geo. S. Hillard, and others hardly less conspicuous. 
The whole work is to comprise fifteen large octavo volumes, 
each containing seven hundred and fifty double-column pages. It 
will give some notion of its variety to state that the first volume 
contains twenty-five hundred articles; and still the article on 
Africa, condensing all the recent results of explorations, occu- 
pies ten pages. ‘The editors evince the rare art of exhibiting 
variety without its usual accompaniment of superficiality. We 
advise! all, whose means will permit them to do so, to purchase 
the work; and that they may do this with the least conscious- 
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ness of the outlay, they should buy them as they come out. In 
due time they will find themselves possessed of the greatest 
work of the day, without any vivid sense of the draught made 
on theirincome. ‘Three dollars a volume, for such volumes, is an 
investment which will richly pay. A faultless typography suita- 
bly adorns the page. We should add, that it is published ex- 
clusively by subscription; and when there is no easier access to 
the work, it will be sent by mail free of postage to any address. 
We need not wish the publishers, what their enterprise has 
already secured,—pecuniary success. 


2. The Reasonableness of Future, Endless Punishment. By Nehe- 
miah Adams, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. pp. 35. 

3. The Doctrine of Endless Punishment for the sins of this life, 
Unchristian and Unreasonable. Two Discourses. By Rev. Thomas 
Starr King. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Company. 1858. pp. 66. 


We place these two discourses together, because, though on 
opposite sides of the same subject, they are nevertheless on the 
same subject; and because the one first named proved the occa- 
sion of the one which follows it. 

By a discourse on the reasonableness of endless punishment, 
Dr. Adams warrants us in assuming, that he makes the obvious 
distinction between the argument from reason, and that from 
Scripture. On page 31, he says, ‘that the reasonableness of 
future endless punishment is as plain to us as its Scriptural 
proofs.” This would be something worse than tautology, if we 
are to understand him as regarding the argument of reasonable- 
ness as identical with that of Scripture proofs. We read the first 
fourteen pages, nearly half of the discourse, and finally came 
to this: ‘‘ But it is with the reasonableness of the doctrine that 
we are now concerned.” Thus far we have had, for most part, 
Scriptural texts with assumed meanings, (on page 8, there are 
eight of them,) cited with a sort of assumption, that the persons 
to whom they are addressed, never heard or read them before, 
and therefore cannot have any interpretations of their own 
which call for the author’s attention. We take courage, how- 
ever, when we find that our author discovers that he is not on 
his subject, and we prepare ourselves for something addressed 
more specifically to our reason. Suddenly, however, we meet 
with this stumbling block: ‘* He who disbelieves the evangelical 
system, cannot prove the doctrine to be reasonable. Find- 
ing future, eternal punishment disclosed in the Bible, it com- 
mends itself to our understanding and conscience, as reasonable 
truth.” (p. 14.) The inference is, that until we do find the doc- 
trine in the Bible, there is no way by which we can be made to 
see its reasonableness. Now, inasmuch as we do not find the 
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doctrine in the Bible, it is impossible for Dr. Adams, according 
to his own statement, to convince us that the doctrine is reasona- 
ble. The discourse, therefore, is not for us, but for those who 
already believe its doctrines to be true. Nevertheless, we read 
on. Weare curious to see how he will dispose of the objection : 
‘‘ Eternal punishment is too long as a penalty for the sins of a 
short life.” With the Universalist, it is disposed of thus: 
‘We probably never heard it objected to eternal salvation, that 
it is too long to be the consequence and reward of this brief life.” 
In this one sentence, our readers will perceive that Dr. Adams 
has not made himself acquainted with the opinions he endeavors 
to combat. What he imagines no one objects to, is objected 
to by every Universalist. We have, for years, continually objec- 
ted to the dogma, that eternal salvation is in any sense, “a 
consequence and reward of this brief life.” And when our 
author confesses that he never heard of such an objection, he 
simply confesses that he is discoursing on a point which he has 
not taken the pains to understand. 

But we cannot extend this notice. We have but to add, that this 
discourse of Dr. Adams is a medley of Sripture quotations, as- 
sumption and declamation, thrown together without regard to 
the simplest rule of Scripture interpretation, logic or rhetoric. 
Years ago, we used to read treatises in favor of the doctrine of 
endless punishment which were every way so much more cogent 
and plausible, that in the transition to the present disjointed 
effusion, we find something positively enervating. We do not 
question our author’s strength, in his accustomed sphere; but in 
this instance, it is clear that he is off his beaten track. 

Of Mr. King’s discourses, we hardly need say a word. We 
are, at least, should be, fainiliar with their line of argument. Nev- 
ertheless, we find that an old topic seems new, when treated by 
a thinker, from whose mind fresh statements, new illustrations, 
and poetic imagery come, as the overflow of a fountain which 
is always being replenished. The certainty that nearly all our 
readers will make themselves acquainted with these two dis- 
courses, renders any thing like a special notice uncalled for. 


4. A Manual of Church History. By-Henry E. F. Guericke. Trans- 
lated from the German by William G. 'T. Shedd. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. 1857. 8vo. pp. 422, 


We have made considerable use of this volume, and speak 
from experience when we say, that its merit is of a very high 
order. We have personally influenced young ministers to pur- 
chase it: and have recommended it for its comprehensiveness, 


and for its ‘admirable classification of the facts of the first six 
centuries of Christian history. To this particular—its classifica- 
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tion or arrangement of its contents—we wish to call especial 
attention. ‘This is its peculiar merit. Whatever branch of the 
history we may choose to read, we find it laid out for us in such 
a way that we take a bird’s-eye glance at the whole, and read 
each particular with an intelligible apprehension of its relations 
to preceding and succeeding particulars. Take, for example, 
what relates to the first persecutions of the Christians by the Ro- 
mans. First, we have the causes of these persecutions arranged 
under three distinct heads ; one cause growing out of the pecu- 
liar relation of Christianity to the Roman ideas of government, 
another growing out of its peculiar relations to the Roman 
people, and still another growing out of the peculiar way in which 
the new religion affected the interests of certain classes of Ro- 
mans; and in all this the classification is so natural that the reader 
goes at once to the historical statement with a clear understanding 
not only of the facts given, but of the principles the facts illus- 
trate. The work having gone through the alembic of the trans- 
lator’s mind, is an explanation of the fact, that though a German 
work, it is nevertheless terse, methodical and perspicuous. 

We earnestly recommend Guericke’s Manual to our students 
for the ministry. They will find Neander so cumbersome and 
unartistic, that it will trouble them to get through with that 
really noble history without such a preparation as Guericke,— 
perhaps we should say Shedd—will give them. It seems to us, 
having used it, a necessity in our study. Certainly, we can 
name no book that could be substituted for it. 


5. An Historico-Critical Introduction tothe Canonical Books of the 
New Testament. By Wilhelm Martin Leberecht De Wette. Trans- 
lated from the fifth, improved and enlarged edition, by Frederick 
Frothingham. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Company. 1858. pp. 338. 


The scholarship and industry of the translator, sanctioned by 
the best authority of Harvard, have, in this work, rendered into 
English, and made available in no small measure for the un- 
learned as well as for the learned, what is unquestionably “a 
monument in the history of New Testament literature.” The 
text, in the particular of bulk, bears but a small proportion to 
the notes and references; and so does the gold seem small as 
compared with the heaps of sand out of which it has been sifted 
—so does the essence seem meagre in quantity when compared 
with the profusion of herbs out of which it has been distilled. 
But in this case, the notes and references are not sand. Asa 
guide to the student who would verify, by researches of his own, 
the conclusions which are succinctly given in the text, they are 
above price—the more especially if he would, in this way, verify 
some one particular, without the labor of going over more 
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ground than his immediate need renders necessary. True to its 
title, the work gives all the facts and the references that estab- 
lish them—of the authorship, the dates, the philological charac- 
teristics, the different sects and opinions involved, the grounds 
of genuineness, and whatever else of a historical nature that per- 
tains to the several Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament. 
In saying this, we have said that the work will be deemed an 
indispensible aid to the biblical student, the preacher, and who- 
ever else would trace to its very sources the most interesting 
and profitable book in any language. 


6. The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Army of the Revolution, United States Senator, Vice President of the 
United States, etc. By J. Parton. New York: Mason Brothers, 


1858. pp. 696. 


We have as little faith in the demons as in the saints of our 
earlier history. The mythical propensity delights to vent itself 
upon the Arnolds, as well as the Washingtons—the Burrs, as 
well as the Hamiltons. Mr. Parton does, indeed, write more 
like the advocate than the judge ; but, as hitherto the advocates 
have all been against his hero, it is perhaps well that the 
other side should be stated in a similarway. Burr was unques- 
tionably sadly wanting in moral principle and also in religious 
convictions ; but had he been successful in his schemes of ambi- 
tion, the pen of the historian would have assigned him a con- 
spicuous place among our heroes. The readers: of Hildreth 
have found, that all is not gold that glitters;.the readers of 
Parton will find that there may be some gold where there has 
been no glitter. We have only to add, that his life of Burr, 
notwithstanding its extravagances, will do much to enlighten 
readers as to the real history of our government; and this, on 
points where other writers have taken pains to keep them in 
ignorance. It is the product of immense pains, and in its facts 
reliable, we have no doubt. 


7. Historical Survey of Speculative Philosophy, from Kant to Hegel ; 
designed as an Introduction to the Opinions of the Recent Schools, 
By Heinrich Moritz Chalybaus. Translated from the German, by Al- 
fred Tulk. Andover: W.F. Draper. pp. 397. 


Of this work, it is enough to say, that it called forth an es- 
pecial commendation from Sir William Hamilton—the most 
erudite of modern philosophers. It is merely a survey of phi- 
losophy, and will put its reader into line with the immense course 
of hard reading, which the mere thought of philosophical litera- 
ture calls up; and will do this without imposing on him a very 
weighty burden. Its.plan is every way admirable. 
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Art. XXIII. 
Speculative and Practical Universalism. 


Manxinp have been slow and dull in comprehending 
the gospel. Much as they have rejoiced in its “ simpli- 
city,’ they have habitually ignored its “fulness,” and 
justified their ignorance by an appeal to its “ mysteries.” 
Like the secrets of nature, which have exhausted the wis- 
dom while stimulating the research of generations, the 
magnitude and diversity of the gospel have always tran- 
scended the range or baffled the perception of the mind of 
man. The wisdom of “ Him whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain,” the “ grace of God that bringeth salvation 
to all men;” it is a conception too generous for our 
hearts—too sublime for our imaginations. The human 
mind resembles the “field” in the Saviour’s parables, 
where “good seed’? was indeed sown, and sown in 
abundance, but where much of it fell upon stony and 
shallow ground, and where the best growths have been 
compelled to struggle with the “tares.” The truths of 
Christ, dropped upon a dull and perverted generation, 
where they germinated for a season in isolated hearts, 
were withered under the sirocco of Eastern fanaticism ; 
winter-killed by Gothic barbarism ; and buried in the ruins 
of Roman society—whence they re-appeared, at length, in 
battered convents and mouldering cells, where the breath 
of prayer and the light of knowledge fostered their resur- 
rection. 

Auspicious as their growth has been since that spring- 
time of faith, which we call the Reformation, in how 
many souls, in how many lands, must they yet be planted, 
fostered, and matured ere humanity shall be vernal with 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ ! 

As a consequence of man’s inaptitude to comprehend 
all the truths of the gospel simultaneously, he seizes upon 
one with avidity ; magnifies its importance ; takes it apart 
from its relations, and so disfigures the symmetry of the 
spiritual economy. It is as though the astronomers should 
respectively select some member gf the solar system for 

VOL. XV. 28 
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exclusive contemplation; ignoring the other celestial con- 
federates, and guaging the magnitude of nature by the 
extent of their own perceptions. The Christian sects are 
the result of this limited perception and partial adoption 
of the great system of truth. Each sect gravitates to some 
special truth, which it severs from its organic connection 
with other truths, thereby changing the divine harmony 
into a human discord. Thus the primitive church mag- 
nified the truth of immortality till it encouraged a revolt- 
ing asceticism, and made the hope and assurance of 
heaven incentives to dishonor the world. It transformed 
chastity itself into a vice, by striking it from its place in 
the accordant scale of morals, and allying it with arro- 
gence and spiritual pride; and it pushed the serene 
aith of the early martyrs into a frantic passion for suffer- 
ing, and a vain affectation of spiritual triumph. The 
Romish hierarchy, seizing upon the truth of the supreme 
authority of the church of Christ, took that truth from its 
qualifying relations, assumed to be the infallible represen- 
tative of that church, and built up an oppressive despo- 
tism. The Calvinistic church, awed by the truth of the 
Divine sovereignty and ignoring alike the freedom of 
the human will and the claims of filial dependence, con- 
ceived a God like an Asiatic tyrant; whose sole pleasure 
is found in the exercise of irresponsible power—whose 
sole anxiety is the maintenance of his own sanguinary 
glory. The Arminian church, recoiling from such a 
God, and catching at the truth of: man’s freedom and 
responsibility, elevated the agency of man to such a height 
as seriously to impair the dignity and qualify the power 
of the divine Ruler. 

Not to instance the minor divisions of christendom, let 
it suffice to observe, that each sect seems to have possessed 
itself of some fragment of truth, to which its microscopic 
vision has been limited, and which its loyal exaggeration 
has made paramount to all others. So a tribe of plunder- 
ing savages come, unawares, upon a Grecian temple, at 
midnight. The glare of their torches but vaguely reveals 
its outlines, or discloses its magnitude, or detects its sculp- 
tured beauty; and their uncultured taste glides over a 
treasury of art without exciting emotion. Each coarse 
marauder plucks dowf a statue and bears it away to his 
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lodge, where in the light of morning he gazes on its mar- 
vellous grace, ponders its mute and tranquil features, 
until a strange awe steals over his spirit, and he falls down 
and worships, as the supreme beauty, this forlorn image 
which he has exiled from its peers in the temple of art. 

We congratulate ourselves on having comprehended at 
length, in our denominational faith, “ the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ.” It is our boast that we 
recognize and adore the whole pantheon of divine truths, 
in their natural and august relations—replacing the fugi- 
tive deities in their original seats, and restoring the broken 
fellowship of the temple of faith. It is no very modest 
claim which we here assert; but one, the audacity of 
which must provoke the most rigid investigation; one 
that ought not to be rashly assumed or pretentiously para- 
ded ; and the authenticity of which must ever form the 
theme of most vital and interesting discussion. 


Our speculative theology, indeed, stands majestic and 
beautiful amid the dogmatic sterilities of the older church- 
es. Asa Scriptural system, flanked and fortified by the 
testimony of ‘all God’s holy prophets;” as a. religious 
sentiment, appealing to the universal reason and sympa- 
thies of man; and as an intellectual idea, in harmony 
with the nature and perfection of things,—Universalism 
stands in the imagination as a vast spiritual symmetry, 
the synonyme of God’s complete wisdom, love, and power, 
in their earthward manifestations. 

Our theology affirms the universal Fatherhood, with 
respect to God; the universal brotherhood, with respect 
to man. It teaches that the mediatorial office of Christ 
involves the prospective reconciliation, and is to end in 
the eternal redemption, of all the tribes and ranks of 
humanity.’ Stated thus in its simplest terms, it presents 
the sublimest thought the mind can contemplate; and 
when we examine it in detail we find it as consistent as it 
is sublime. The first article of the faith involves all the 
rest. There is a mutual dependence and a harmony 
between the parts. If God cregted us by his voluntary 
act, we belong to him, and have a claim upon his protec- 
tion. If he created all human beings, then all human 
beings stand on an equality before him. They are gath- 
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ered into one group,—having proceeded from the same 
source, being endowed with the same nature, and encom- 
passed by the same providence. The fact that God is 
the universal Father, involves the corresponding fact that 
all his creatures are brethren ; and, if brethren, then heirs 
to whatever blessings eternal Goodness may have prepar- 
ed for his people. 

God being the universal Father, and humanity com- 
prising his undivided household, it follows that the benefits 
of Christ’s mediation must be extended impartially to the 
race. The gift of Christ and the appointment of the 
means of redemption were voluntary acts of the divine 
Governor,—like the act of creation; in other words, 
were manifestations of spontaneous goodness; and the 
redeeming grace must have been co-extensive, in its 
intent, with the creative grace. We cannot admit that 
God would have created any soul in the mere exercise 
of omnipotent caprice, or without having had its ulti- 
mate welfare in view. We cannot believe that creative 
goodness would have introduced any creature into the 
perils of existence, unless redeeming goodness had provi- 
ded the means of securing its final blessedness. There- 
fore we conclude that the power of redemption must be 
parallel to the power of creation,—that the motive of one 
act will be justified by the success of the other ; and that 
the renovating virtue which flows from the life and doc- 
trine of Christ must spread to every clime and renew 
every heart which the almighty fiat has made vital with 
existence. ‘ 

Around these cardinal truths there is ample space for 
the whole galaxy of Christian doctrines, without dwarfing 
or obscuring one in order to recognize and display 
another. 

The conviction of immortality is qualified by a rational 
interest in the present life; for the earthly and spiritual 
states are two friendly provinces included in one govern- 
ment, each having its specific conditions and uses, and 
both being consecrated to one progressive existence. 

Decrees and free-widl do not come into any fatal col- 
lision on a platform so broad as ours. However fiercely 
logic and consciousness may grapple, nobody feels the 
shock of the encounter. After the harmless conflict has 
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sufficiently edified the spectators, common-sense goes 
down from the pavilion of experience and separates the 
combatants,—the public, meanwhile, holding a divided 
judgment on their respective merits and success. A man 
may so display the Divine sovereignty as to prove that I 
am a mere machine, and all history an irresponsible me- 
chanism ; but, though I may not be able to break the 
chain of his logic, it can practically affect me no more 
than the trick of a magician, whose dexterity baffles my 
vigilance, but does not change my estimate of the natural 
uses and properties of things, in the slightest particular. 
A man may so exaggerate the freedom of the will as to 
virtually discrown the Almighty; but when calamity be- 
gins to swing him through the void, he will grasp the 
thought of an infinite Providence as an anchor in the 
storm, In practical life these truths play harmoniously ; 
and, though speculative subtilty may bring them into 
apparent collision, the spirit and aim of the divine gov- 
ernment, as Universalism presents them, show them to 
be according forces in one great system, whose evolutions 
sweep beyond our vision. 

The outlines of our speculative theology—which this 
article does not assume to completely sketch—presents a 
stately fabric of spiritual doctrine, but not ‘the fulness 
of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.’ It presents an 
ampler and more symmetrical form than any other church 
can boast; and let us not undervalue the form because 
it is not instantly quickened with commensurate vitality ; 
for that is sot first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, and afterward that which is spiritual. The natu- 
ral reason must first crystalize into an intellectual form ; 
and then we may look, agreeably to the divine process, 
for the spiritual power of conscience to become its living 
soul. 


Let us observe how apparently adequate the form of 
our theology is to develope, or receive, a moral inspiration, 
equal to all the wants of mankind. 

From the doctrine of the universal Fatherhood, we 
derive the conviction of accountability, the sentiment of 
trust, the means of resignation. 


If God created us, we are his ; he has the right to claim 
28% 
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our service, to command our obedience, to regulate our 
existence. Being infinitely wise and good, he can require 
only what is best. His government can have no other 
aim than to secure our absolute welfare. Wanting noth- 
ing to his own complete happiness,—personally, neither 
injured nor benefited by any act of ours,—his care of us 
must be as disinterested as it is efficient. Having ordain- 
ed our lives for virtuous activity, for victorious conflict, 
for improvement, love and beauty, he holds us to the 
original purpose of our existence; rousing our sluggish 
spirit, curbing our wayward impulses, weighing our deeds 
in the scales of an “ even-handed justice,””—in a word, 
governing us by means which he perceiveg to be wisest ; 
and the whole intent and spirit of his administration have 
reference, not to his dignity or glory,—which cannot be 
enhanced or diminished,—but to our ultimate perfection, 
honor and happiness. 

While these reflections compel us to revere the divine 
Will, they are accompanied by others that reconcile us 
to the appointments of his providence. A being charac- 
terized by such attributes, cannot have made his children 
liable to afflictions without having provided an ultimate 
compensation, There must be an element of good in the 
evil that oppresses the world,—a latent mercy in all the 
severities that occupy the foreground of the divine econo- 
my. ‘There must be a blessed purpose clasping the dark 
body of mortal mystery, and mitigating the aspect of even 
death and hel]. ‘The evolutions of ages must bring us a 
key to the intricate records of human sorrow, and all the 
hieroglyphic scroll of time be rendered into Arcadian 
harmonies. We cannot believe less, in view of him whose 
beneficent dominion embraces all creatures; and, believ- 
ing this, we can endure present losses, and bow to inscru- 
table afflictions; knowing that, though clouds and darkness 
are around the Lord’s face, justice and mercy are the 
attributes of his throne. 

From the doctrine of the universal brotherhood, we 
derive the conviction that our private interests are in some 
way identified with the interests of all mankind. All are 
grouped into one household by the creative act and prov- 
idence of God; and no member can either suffer or 
rejoice, be wronged or benefited, without a correspond- 
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ing effect upon his brethren. Human nature is formed on 
the principle of equality and reciprocity. Men were not 
intended to oppress and circumvent each other; their 
interests are not hostile and conflicting, whatever our 
political economists and worldly-wise men may declare. 
Communities and nations are as the branches of the same 
living tree ; and all their private interests are as the inter- 
secting rivers that blend in a common ocean, and waft the 
merchandize of the globe. Whatever spirit a man cher- 
ishes toward another recoils upon himself. All moods of 
feeling and all acts of volition refract. All wrongs bloom 
into curses, and ripen into deadly fruit for the planter. 
Let a churlish and sordid man ignore the social law that 
blends him with his race ; let him carefully pursue what 
he esteems ‘the main chance,”’ with his face in the dust, 
and nature may permit him to become a respectable 
jackal, but will deny him the felicity natural to a man. 
Whatever purposes predominate in a community or na- 
tion, infuse their own quality into its common life. Let 
haughty oppression girdle a race with insult and outrage, 
and the downfall of the social temple avenges the wrong. 
But “the liberal soul,’”’ not only “ deviseth liberal things ” 
for his community, thereby opening the sources of mani- 
fold social prosperity, but his enlightened generosity and 
disinterested activity adorn his own nature with the blos- 
soms of a brighter beauty, and the fruitage of an ampler 
enjoyment. In short, humanity is like an instrument of 
music—if you displace one of the keys, you introduce 
discord into the whole ; and it is only by admitting every 
creature to his natural place upon the scale, that you can 
realize the harmony of the spiritual universe. 

The doctrine of universal salvation, through Christ, 
places the final seal of authority upon these sentiments. 
Our interests are identified with the interests of mankind, 
not only in the present life, but throughout the ages of our 
heavenly existence. Not only is there but one family in 
this terrestrial world ; there is but “@ne family in heaven 
and on earth.” Our fate is blended with the fate of our 
race, from the first life that dawned in the primeval Eden, 
to the last that shall be crowned with the lustre of the 
resurrection. 

In this great truth we find the most imperative admoni- 
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tion to exercise social justice and Christian forbearance, 
kindness and sympathy. Being members of one undi- 
vided household, what motive have we for wronging 
each other ? and who shall justify the oppressor’s cruelty, 
or the proud man’s contumely? The time is coming,— 
it is even now at our doors,—when we shall all expe- 
rience how great have been God’s patience and love 
towards us; and when, under the arch of a temple that 
no hands of man have reared, we shall celebrate the grace 
that calls us toa common glory. Why, then, should not 
that sovereign goodness of the Father penetrate our 
hearts, and modulate our troubled lives to the breathings 
of its own spirit? Why should not nations fold up their 
bloody banners at the glorious apparition of his love, and 
the bands of wickedness break asunder at the electric 
flash of his justice ? 


" Such are some of the moral considerations naturally 
suggested by our speculative theology. They obviously 
ought to accompany any exposition of the Universalist 
faith that assumes to represent ‘the fulness of the bless- 
ing of the gospel of Christ ;”? for in them adhere the 
vitality and inspiration of our churches. They present 
the moral counterpart of our intellectual convictions, and 
bring the motive-power of conscience to bear upon the 
unquickened mechanism of reason. It is clearly incum- 
bent on those who are honored with the ministry of this 
faith, not to rest in a half-truth,—which so resembles a lie 


that near-sighted minds cannot discern the difference, — 


but to proclaim “the whole counsel of God;” not to 
amuse the intellect by spinning silken rhetoric around an 
impalpable ideal, but to arm the Christian conscience and 
spur the timid will against all the salient forms of evil, 


whose dark entrenchments oppose the advance of human- 
ity. 
A general recognition of this moral element of our 


faith, or the conversion of its abstract truths into concrete 
virtues, is what, we humbly suggest, the Universalist de- 


nomination especially requires, Hitherto, our work has 
been speculative, rather than practical We have Been 


occupied with definitions and technicalities, rather than 
with principles. We have been as surveyors in the econ- 
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omy of the universe, rather than cultivators of its possi- 
bilities. All honor to those who have done this work so 
well. All honor to the spiritual mathematicians who have 
calculated the orbit of God’s providence, and foretold the 
effusion of his grace. All honor to every son of Hercules 
who has slain his theological beast, and made the forest 
of faith less perilous for future explorers. But this ele- 
mentary work implies something higher. The religious 
sentiment tends ever to higher and broader issues; and, 
blossoming in prophetic formulas, eventually bears fruit in 
practical righteousness. Already we seem to feel a vibra- 
tion in our organic body, as though a spirit were being 
breathed therein,—a vital youthful soul,—that shall ener- 
gize all the members, become the spring of practical 
action, and throw us forward into the social arena, to 
fight for principles and human rights more gloriously than 
we ever fought for dogmas. 

With a faith whose moral ligaments,—like the hundred 
arms of Briarius,—stretch forth into the elemental deep, 
and touch the complete circle of existence, we shall not 
fail, we trust, to place ourselves in corporate sympathy 
with the best life of the age,—with its impulses for free- 
dom, with its yearnings for the outcast, with its aspirations 
forimprovement. Disdaining a merely superficial activity, 
we trust we shall sink our shaft to the central springs of 
society, and drink of that ever-flowing spirit that keeps 
the trunk of humanity green with vigor and promise. 
Disdaining the petrified life of the older sects that cling 
like barnacles to the weather-stained timber of the world, 


we trust that our lambent zeal may blend with the struggles 


of a progressive people,—our truth, the interpreter of 
their problems ; our charity, the bond of their union. 
There is one principle of Universalism that we have 


long been accustomed to apply to practical life. When 
men are stricken by inscrutible afflictions, we direct them 
to the truth of God’s Fatherhood, and entreat them to be 


comforted by his universal and immutable goodness. We 
all concede that this is making a consistent use of divine 


truth, and we should censure whoever might neglect to 
apply it to the wants of a fellow creature. But suppose 


we find a race of human beings in the despotic grasp of 
slavery,—denied every right that honors, and subjected to 
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every wrong that degrades, the title and heritage of man; 
shall we not recur to the corresponding truth of human 


brotherhood, and, in the light of man’s essential equality, 
condemn the oppression as a violation of the eternal law ? 
By what rule of propriety are we required to apply one ‘of 
these truths to a given case in the experience of men, 
and forbidden to apply the other? When we find God’s 
truth is a two-edged sword, are we to use one edge to cut 
down our sorrows, while we blunt the other lest it fall 
upon our self-will or self-interest? Yet the opposition 
which some of our preachers experience, in applying the 
principles of the gospel to our great national evil, proves 
that however attractive the intellectual side of our faith 
may be, it rather repels, on its moral side, even those who 
have espoused it. It commits them to more then they 
suspected. In subscribing to its universality, they impli- 
cate: themselves in the obligation to revere the rights and 
seek the welfare of all men. Reason adopts the premises 
of the faith without hesitation or concérn,—rejoicing in 
the knowledge that ‘‘ the mercies of the Lord are over all 
his works; ” but when conscience proceeds to the moral 
conclusion, “ if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another,” the man finds himself confronted by an 
obligation, whose bright celestial yoke he would fain 
avoid. We have sometimes thought that men ought to 
be cautioned against receiving the faith of Universalism 
too precipitately,—against impulsively embracing, as an 
intellectual idea, that which must strain their brittle virtue 
when it unfolds as a moral principle. It might be well to 
inscribe upon every temple where this faith is enshrined, 
the admonition, ““ye who enter this portal put off from 
your feet the shoes of your earthliness, selfishness and 
partiality, hypocrisy and intolerance, and stand up in the 
image of Christ your Lord, for this is holy ground.” 


In inviting our churches to occupy the field of practical , 
life, God’s providence offers them a theatre scarcely occu- 
pied, as yet, by any sect. The older churches have been 
so exclusively occupied with the problem of salvation 
beyond the grave, that they have necessarily neglected 
those social interests that appertain to the welfare of man 
in the present life. In the superfluous effort to save souls 
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from a traditional hell after death, they have ignored the 
conventional vices that demean human nature here’on its 
mortal plane; and have winked at those gigantic iniqui- 
ties that turn some of the fairest fields of the earth into 
plutonian desolations. In elaborating schemes for saving 
the world at some future crisis, they have allowed such 
weeds to grow in the garden of life—such meanness, 
bigotry, hatred, oppression, and ignorance,—that they 
may well confess, in the language of the Liturgy, to hav- 
ing done those things they ought not, and to leaving 
neglected those things they ought to have done. 

So completely have the churches ignored the temporal 
interests of mankind, that religion is popularly conceived 
to be, in its substance, a chain of speculative subtilties ; 
and, in its purpose, an experimental attempt to get the 
human race out of the clutches of the devil, in the crisis 
of natural death. It is supposed to have nothing to do 
with business, with domestic life, with a man’s relations 
to the State, except as these things have a bearing upon 
the future fate of the soul. On account of this fundamen- 
tal mistake, men accustom themselves to make a most 
pernicious distinction between their duty as Christians 
and their duty as citizens. On Sunday, when a man 
brings himself into tangible relations with religion, it is 
held as becoming, that he should revere, or be supposed 
to revere, social justice, experience an amiable feeling of 
friendship towards his race, and recognize the majestic 
headlands of the divine kingdom, as they protrude through 
the misty element of time. But when, for the rest of the 
week, he becomes invested with his secular character, a 
new standard of duty is supposed to adjust itself to him. 
He is allowed to scramble in the dirty rivalries of trade, 
guided by no higher law than self-interest ; to nick the 
Golden Rule until it resembles a file for sharpening ava- 
rice ; or to support the equivocal schemes of demagogues, 
who consistently declare, and demonstrate, that politics 
have nothing to do with religion. 

This notion of dividing a man’s moral nature into two 
departments, one secular and the other religious, is not, 
however, one of the discoveries of our enlightened age. 
It is as ancient as the institution of sacrifices, and has an 
undoubted heathen paternity. The heathen acknowledged 
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a debt due his divinity, and he scrupulously paid it; but 
that obligation exerted no influence upon the general . 
spirit of his life. At the appointed season, he appeared 
with his sacrifice at the altar of tradition, and ‘ squared 
his account” with his god. Having paid this tribute to 
religion, he had both leisure and license to gratify his 
secular propensities. Having satisfied the claim of his 
god, and settled that obligation according to prescribed 
usage, he lent himself without hesitation to the purposes 
of his tribe, or lapsed into his favorite passion. In adopt- 
ing this notion from the heathen, it does not seem to us 
that Christians have materially improved it. A celebrated 
French lady, alluding, in one of her published letters, to 
certain persons who had procured the death of her husband, 
remarks, that, as a Christian, she generously forgave them 
the wrong, but that, as a woman, she could never cease to 
detest and execrate them.! It is a very perplexing dis- 
tinction, involving a psychological analysis that might 
edify any casuist in the employment of Rome. A similarly 
acute distinction was made by an American woman, 
under the most anomalous circumstances. A member of 
the church, she was convicted of the murder of her hus- 
band; but her sectarian predilections survived her crime, 
and she refused to allow a clergyman of another denomin- 
ation to officiate at his funeral. It must have been in her 
secular character, as a mere woman, that she committed 
this odious crime; while it was in her religious character, 
as a devout member of the church, that she exercised the 
prerogative of bigotry ! 

Now it seems to be the natural office of our faith to 
repudiate all such jesuitical sophistry, and to show that,— 
as there is neither male nor female in Christ,—so there are 
no secular and religious departments in God’s: world, 
in the sense of the idea we have just rehearsed. Human 
life is a unit, and all is sacred to the Lord. Where do 
we find authority for saying that he has given half for the 
devil to dwell in and there work his devices? Who is 
authorized to place a church-altar on one side, and a 
ballot-box on the other, and to claim that what would 


1 This illustration was quoted in the New York Independent, some 
two years since, but the name of the fair casuist has eluded our recol- 


lection. 
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dishonor one would not dishonor the other? Why not 
erect the pulpit by the side of the exchange ; and have 
him who trafficks in one pure enough to minister in the 
other? Some of our meeting-houses, in thrifty towns, 
admit business into the basement-story, and the people go 
in to worship above the place of traffick. We would have 
our spiritual church thus incorporated with the great 
edifice of human affairs, enclosing the sphere of man’s 
six day’s action, as well as the scene of his seventh day’s 
worship. We would have business occupy the lowest 
place,—not to dishonor it, but to represent its relative 
worth; for the feet of man, however honorable, must 
cleave to the ground, while his drain luxuriates in the 
transparent air. We would have worship hold the highest 
place, not to shame the inferior functions, but because 
itis the blossom of man’s superior attributes, and the 
prophecy of his angelic estate. 

May we thus set our spiritual church over practical life, 
enclosing human nature in all its functions, and giving 
unity and completeness to all its manifestations. May 
we teach and exemplify to men, that the body is sacred as 
well as the soul; that the world may be a holy place as 
well as heaven. May we show the man who is fraudulent 
in trade, that he is more guilty before God than the 
legacy of original sin could have made him; the man 
who holds his brother in bondage, that the doom of Pha- 
raoh was light compared with what is written against him 
in the open book of Providence ; the licentious man, that 
the leprosy that girded the bed of Herod reaches down its 
retributive hand to blight his own flesh; the sour and 
cruel bigot, that he writhes in a sadder hell than that to 
which he consigns the heretic; and the traitorous politi- 
cian, that his godless ambition carries him down, like 
Lucifer, to reign, at best, in an empire as dubious as pan- 
demonium. 

May we teach how a pure heart and good purpose 
ennoble all the employments of men; how, by fidelity to 
one’s gifts and opportunities, every one may serve Christ 
in the work of regeneration; how martyrs bleed and 
scholars toil, how sparrows perish and planets spin, to 
evolve out of mystery and chaos the harmonious design of 
God. May we teach how the great Creator, when he 

VOL. XV. 29 
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placed the witness of his power in the colossal fabric of 
the universe, breathed his spirit of eternal love into every 
element, making this the attractive force to bind and con- 
secrate his work. May we teach how love is greater than 
all our gifts, whether it illumines the unthreaded heart of 
woman, or sheds its baptismal fire upon the hero; how 
its endurance baffles all the malignity of evil, while its 
hope rises beyond the waste of death; how it rejoiced 
with God in the beginning, when he declared that all was 
good, and how it shall rest with him in the consummation, 
when that primal good shall have ripened into immortal 
blessedness. 


As a practical faith, Universalism must reconcile the 
intellectual progress of mankind with the requirements of 
religion. 

Mankind are prone to the conceit of supposing that 
they have learned all that can be known of religion; and 
they make haste to petrify their knowledge into a creed 
—a “rule of faith”—which nobody is suffered to tran- 
scend. Religious truth being revealed, in the Bible, it is 
supposed that the whole revelation may be sucked out, 
like an orange, by one generation, and the sum total of 
that celestial refreshment absorbed into some theological 
system. But science has its bible,—its leaves, the geolo- 
gical strata, and the starry scrolls of the sky; yet nobody 
presumes to exhaust this, and to brand all future acquisi- 
tions as damning heresies. Let us give the Bible credit 
for being greater and richer than our fathers’ conception 
of it, and not make our own interpretation the absolute 
measure of its worth. We believe that mankind are des- 
tined to grow, greatly, in the knowledge of the truth,—not 
exhausting the Bible and going elsewhere for spiritual 
sustenance, but finding in its pages, as the deposits of 
tradition shall be successively removed, unsuspected treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge. 

There are rash, conceited and perverted men, who fan- 
cy themselves wiser than the holy trinity of Prophets, 
Saviour, and Evangelists; and the cause of free thought 
is scandalized by their licentious impudence; but they 
demand our pity more than our censure, and those who 
imbibe their sophistries more of our pity still. There is 
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no man, probably, of large and ample cultivation, who 
will not endorse the sentiment of Goethe, pronounced 
near the close of his long and thoughtful life. ‘* Let mental 
culture advance,” said the great poet; “ let science go 
on gaining in depth and breadth, and the human intellect 
expand as it may, it will never go beyond the elevation 
and moral culture of Christianity, as it shines forth in the 

Gospels. The mischievous sectarianism of Protestants 
will one day cease, and with it the hatred between father 
and son, sister and brother; for as soon as the pure doc- 
trine and love of Christ are comprehended in their true 
nature, and have become a living principle, we shall feel 
ourselves great and free as human beings; . . . and 
shall all gradually advance from a Christianity of words 
and faith, to a Christianity of feeling and action.” ? 

These are the sentiments destined to prevail as men 
shall become truly great and wise. The growth of the 
understanding,—the utmost researches into spiritual truth, 
—can evolve nothing less than these glorious convictions. 

It is only bigotry, and the conscious weakness of error, 
that can frown at the advance of learning, or take alarm 
at religious progress. Many of the churches will indeed 
suffer ; their blind dogmas will flee like bats before the 
light; their idle forms and lifeless rites will perish; but 
Christianity will be exalted, and human nature will be 
emancipated. Only the rubbish of theologies will die— 
the mouldy excrescences of ages that deface the beauty of 
God’s work; while all truth, with all its comely vesture, 
will survive in the vigor and verdure of immortality. 

. Many branches of the Christian church have confessed 
a singular apprehension concerning the effect of our grow- 
ing knowledge upon religion. ‘They have jealously scowl- 
ed at the progress of science, and thundered at what they 
call ‘“ the pride of philosophy,”—perhaps from a disturb- 
ing consciousness that they had no “ philosophy ” of their 
own to be proud of. The advent of geology carried a 
terrible panic into their ranks, lest it should appear that 
Moses had erred in his account of the creation. The 
revelations of modern astronomy inspired them with ter- 
ror, lest Providence, having so many planets to look after, 


2 Lewes’ Life of Goethe. vol ii. p. 398. 
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might overlook the elect here on the earth. They have 
anxiously explored the richest veins of literature in search 
of ‘ latent infidelity.” 

Are not all these apprehensions quite gratuitous ? Shall 
any friend of Christianity confess, or imply, that his reli- 
gion prospers best with ignorance? Shall we fear that 
the discovery of God’s footsteps in the material universe, 
may destroy the love or suspend the worship we owe him 
in the moral universe ? Shall we cramp the feet of our 
youthful intellect into the shoes of authority, or train our 
gifted nature, like a Brahmin idolater, to wait before the 
gate of heaven upon one leg? Let us away with all such 
puerile perversions of the sense and faith with which 
divine goodness has armed us. The mind of man was 
made to grow; to feed upon the intellectual fruitage of 
the universe. If we have any notions that must perish by 
the legitimate progress of man, let them die without 
appeal, while we are nourished with what remains. Truth 
will not die, for it is immortal. In how many dungeons 
has it been fettered, on how many scaffolds has it bled; 
and, behold! along the van of the race, on the boundary 
line of epochs, it strides immutable and victorious ! 

An old writer gives us much instruction in the story of a 
clown, who killed his ass because he fancied he had drank 
up the moon! ‘The clown meant well, but the event 
proved that he had acted on a serious misapprehension of 
facts. The poor beast had not drank the moon, after all ; 
but only the reflection of that gentle luminary in a bucket 
of water.? It is best not to imitate this clown in our 
treatment of the human mind; for, though it may drink 
up some poor and transitory reflection of a truth, the 
celestial luminary itself is infinitely above its reach, and 
there is really no hostility between them. 

Men receive truth according to their circumstances or 
capacities. Some men are so gross that they must have 
the truth diluted with a mixture of superstition—one grain 
of sense to forty grains of nonsense. Hence some receive, 
with some of the primal truths of religion, a vast amount 
of mere hearsay—the garbage of human thought. They 
believe in a verbal inspiration,—that God dictated the 


3Cited by Carlisle. Art. Voltaire. 
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words, letters, marks of punctuation, and divisions into 
chapter and verse, as well as the principles and spirit of 
the Bible. They believe that the almighty Father is sus- 
ceptible of passion ; that he loves, hates, vacillates, and 
storms like a police justice, who has more wickedness to 
punish than he knows what to do with. They believe in 
a literal, vulgar hell, wherein God will delight to torment 
his rebel children, as Henry the Eighth tormented those 
subjects who would not subscribe to his spiritual suprem- 
acy. But as men grow more intelligent and refined, they , 
become ashamed of these crudities and vulgarities. They 
find the eternal spirit of Scripture under its mutable forms. 
They drop out of their minds the elements of superstition ; 
retaining the pure treasury of truth, and adding to that 
store from year to year. So men are continually renova- 
ting their minds, and sublimating the elements of their 
religion. ‘Thus, as they grow in grace and rise in the 
scale of experience, they smile at the bugbear that appall- 
ed their infancy, while they lay hold of the principles and 
anticipate the dignity of eternal life. 

Men of large intelligence and mature reflection require 
the unmixed and crystal truth. They have no room in 
their precious brains for rubbish. All the space is appro- 
priated by the trophies of wisdom. Their “ encyclope- 
diac heads dine on the science of mankind, and still 
wander for want of meat.” These men are the intellec- 
tual marshals of the race; who, in their lonely valor, 
storm the fortresses of error, and open wide, through 
calumny and suffering, the gates of freedom to all man- 
kind. 


With a large toleration of the growth, and a wise 
recognition of the liberty, of the human mind, may we 
plant high the standard of denominational culture. Our 
ministry: needs it; for it must engage well organized 
battalions—not only bearing the plumes of fashion, and 
the banner of the League—but clad in the solid mail of 
scholarship. ‘That man preaches Universalism most effect- 
ively, through whose mind it shines as light through a 
prism—having its rays separated into the minutest lines, 
and distributed to every taste and capacity. There is no 
doubt that a faith worthy to comprise ‘ the fulness of the 
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blessing of the gospel of Christ,” is susceptible of this 
manifold exhibition—having rays of truth so diversified 
in their hues and expressions that every soul must ulti- 
mately derive from it an awakening beam. 

But in order that the gospel faith may be thus presented, 
we must command the resources of the best learning, and 
broadest culture, which the age affords. These are the 
ladders by which we must climb the mountain of the 
Lord, discover the hidden treasures of wisdom that vein 
the celestial road, and behold how all the anomalous 
windings of Providence unfold in one tranquil sea. With 
these we may grasp all the evidences and lessons of Uni- 
versalism, which nature, Providence, and Revelation unite 
to reflect; and enter upon influential relations with the 
ripest scholarship and wisest thought of the age. 


In taking leave of the topic, we think we express the 
prevailing sentiment of the denomination, when we sug- 
gest that the retreats of learning evoked into existence by 
Universalism should be no respecter of sez. That woman 


should enter here, side by side with man, participating in 
all his advantages, emulating his ambition, and becoming 


his queen-consort in the mental sovereignty of the world. 
That her graceful and pliant nature,—adorning the ever 
shifting scenery of life, and drawing from man his noblest 


qualities—should be allowed to unfold to all the opportu- 


nities of Christian civilization, and to grace the noon-tide 


glory of the truth, whose early morning she watched by 
the sepulchre of Christ. E. W. R. 


Art, XXIV, 


The Doctrine of Necessity. 


Ws think it will facilitate any examination that we may 


undertake of the Necessitarian theory in general, if we 
begin by distinguishing its two principal schemes, as they 
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are held by different classes of its advocates. By keeping 
such a distinction in view, there will be less danger of 
confounding what belongs to the one scheme with what 
belongs to the other; and by comparing the two, by see- 
ing how each carries out its respective elements, we shall 
have a better chance to test them, and to understand the 
merits of the whole. 

We shall first take that scheme which is the least com- 
plicated, and in which, we think, the Necessitarian ele- 
ment is developed the more fully, and in the more straight- 
forward manner. Afterwards, we shall consider what 


may be called the Modified scheme; which is the one 
now chiefly held and known under the name‘of the Doc- 
trine of Necessity. When we come to this latter, we shall 
mark how far it goes along with the former, where it 
branches off from it, and for what reasons it separates. 

I. The simplest scheme of the general theory, and we 
think the most consistent with itself, is the one commonly 
known under the name of Fatalism.' This, again, may 
be stated in two forms, namely, the philosophical, and the 
theological; though these two are capable of being blen- 


ded together, and indeed are often identical in meaning, 


as we shall see. 
The philosophical form of Fatalism stands on this posi- 
tion: That the human mind is subject to a universal 


Law of Cause and Effect, in such a way that it can, in no 
case, be otherwise disposed than as it is necessitated to be 


disposed, by that law; nor, in any case, act otherwise 
than as it is necessitated to act, by the sameslaw. Ac- 
cordingly; every feeling of ours, good or bad, every dis- 


1 We use this term here, because it is commonly used to designate 
this scheme as distinguished from that other scheme of Necessity 


which we have called the Modified one. There is some popular odium 
resting on the term, Fatalism ; and therefore it would be desirable to 
change it, were it not that the scheme itself will always be subject to 
as much odium, whatever name it be called by. It is but just, how- 


ever, to observe, that the Fate of the Ancients was not identical with 
the Fate of the Moderns. Indeed, it is rarely that any speculative 


notion of the Ancients is identical with the corresponding notion of 
the Moderns. On the present subject, the former were far less thorough, 
in their theory, far less Fatalistic indeed, than the latter. They con- 


fined their Fate chiefly to the outward event; they never carried it 
down through all the internal processes of our mind and being. The 
Modern theory requires a stronger term, if such could be found. 
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position of our heart, every principle or motive we act 
from, every intention, every thought, that we have, is 
wrought out within us by a congeries of causes, over 
which we have no power. Or, if it may be said, in an 
improper sense, that we have some power in the case, still 
it is a power that is itself determined with equal absolute- 
ness by remoter causes, and consequently has nothing to 
do with the point now at issue. We indeed seem to our- 
selves to have a personal agency; but, in reality, we have 
none. All our mental energies and activities are first 
produced, and then wholly governed, either by the consti- 
tutional laws of our being, which we had no hand in 
making, and which we cannot control ; or else, by excit- 
ing causes from without, which work with those laws, 
and, with their co-operation, produce the entire result for 
us, whatever it is. We cannot begin a wish, or an effort, 
or any mood of mind, till we are thus necessitated to do 
so; nor, after it is begun for us, can we arrest it, or 
modify it, or do any thing whatsoever about it, otherwise 
than as mere instruments managed by those combined 
forces. Thus, the whole mind, with all its affections, 
and with all its faculties, is tightly locked up in an indeflec- 
tible gearing of Cause and Effect, so that it cannot stir 
a hair’s breadth, except as it is stirred by some movement 
in the forces that hold and sway it. The mind can do 
nothing but what it is thus made to do. It is as incapable 
of an act properly its own, as a machine is; and is as 
passive under the impulses by which it is put in action, 
and kept in action. Both the mind and the machine 
must be moved by something else, in order to move at 
all; and when they do move, they can but move jist as 
they are thus moved. 

If it be felt that this language is too strong, or if there 
be an impression that we represent the element of neces- 
sity as more pervading, and more despotic, in the case, 
than the doctrine really demands, a second thought will 
discover that we do not exaggerate, and indeed that it is 
impossible to exaggerate, in these respects. For it is 
essential to Fatalism, that necessity be absolute and uni- 
versal; that it go down to the bottom of our being, and 
leave not the very subtilest movement of our nature, nor 
the remotest tendency to move, loose from its clasp. 
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Every one can see, that, if there be a single operation of 
the mind, how slight so ever, that is not thoroughly ne- 
cessitated, from first to last, the doctrine gives way to the 
entrance of some other form of power, and that another 
doctrine becomes established. 

It is true, Fatalism may, consistently with itself, recog- 
nize ever so many links, in its chain; but it can do so, for 
the reason only that the number of them does not affect 
the principle,—does not loosen the chain. It may assign 
ever so complex a series of causes, or rather of means, 
to the production of any given act in the mind. For 
instance, it may consistently admit, that one’s volition is 
immediately caused, and determined, by his motive; and 
that this motive was immediately produced by his habits 
of feeling, or by his principles; and that these habits and 
principles, in their turn, depended on his being pleased to 
have them; then, that he was pleased to have these, and 
no other, because his general character and tastes were 
congenial with them ; that his character and tastes, again, 
were formed by something still further back; and so 
backward ad libitum,—there being still a world of causes 
or means behind, that governs the whole. Now, we trust 
it is hardly needful to say that this complication of the 
matter does not alter the nature of the case in the least. 
If it did, Fatalism could not consistently admit such a 
retrogressive series of causes or means. And yet, the 
Fatalist is very apt to feel as if, by thus multiplying cause 
behind cause, he were somehow making the links of the 
chain looser, or leaving room for some other element to 
steal in, without being recognized, and therefore without 
being convicted of affecting his principle,—as if necessity 
somehow grew less necessitating by having a longer 
sweep, and more complicated process through which to 
act. On his own ground, however, all such feeling is fal- 
lacious.. The only question to the point, is, Are all those 
preceding conditions of mind, together with the act finally 
resulting from them, absolutely fixed for the person, by 
causes which he had no control of ? we mean, no control 
whatsoever, except such as was itself controlled, as well 
as produced, by other causes beyond his reach ?—which 
is the same thing. If this be the meaning, it is of course 
consistent with Fatalism ; if not, it is an abandonment of 
the doctrine. 
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Such is the philosophical form of the scheme. The 
theological form is the same throughout, except that it 
substitutes the Will of God for the Law of Cause and 
Effect. Having made this change in respect to the pro- 
ducing forces, it but repeats the preceding course of 
development, step for step. There is indeed this differ- 
ence to be observed between the two: that an Atheist 
may use the philosophicat form, while none but a Theist 
can adopt the theological.~ A Theist, however, may em- 
ploy either form indifferently, or both of them at the same 
time ; since he professes to regard the Law of Cause and 
Effect as but the operation of the Divine Will. 

According to theological Fatalism, the human mind 
can neither act nor incline any way, except as it is neces- 
sitated to do, by the Divine Will. We always do exactly 
as God wills in the case; for it is impossible for us to do 
or desire any thing, unless he makes us do or desire it. 
If, at any time, we have what is called a sinful inclina- 
tion or motive, it is because he wills us to have it at that 
time, and produces it within us,—produces it within us, 
by such combination of causes, or means, as he chooses 
and makes efficient to the purpose. So it is with every 
thought, feeling, and intent, that rises within us; they all 
proceed from the co-instant operation of the will and 
agency of God. Strictly speaking, we do nothing ; he is 
really the only agent, though he acts through us, as his 
instruments. He commits no power of any kind to us, to 
be managed by ourselves; all that we seem to have, is 
managed wholly by him. What we call our acts, or 
motives, or dispositions, our sins or our virtues, are not 
properly ours; that is, they are no more ours, than the 
products of a machine are its own; for the mind is.as 
passive under the divine control, as a machine is, under» 
the motive-power applied to it. The one can no more 
move, than can the other, except as made to move by 
forces that work it after their own way. 

Such is theological Fatalism. We have taken the more 
pains to state the scheme plainly, in both of its forms, 
because there is a peculiar difficulty in attaining to an 
adequate conception of it. Human nature protests against 
such a theory so strongly, that we have to do a sort of 
violence to ourselves to get at its full meaning. Men 
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naturally falter in the attempt to force their thoughts out 
to its extreme positions ; and, even when these are once 
reached with much effort, we are scarcely able ~ hold 
our thoughts there, long enough, and steadily enough, to 
get a clear idea of the matter. They give way, in spite 
of us, and fall back, before we are aware, on something 
less repugnant. We have never read a Fatalistic author, 
who did not slide away from his own labored positions, 
as often as he suffered the tension of his speculative logic 
to relax for an instant. Nature was too strong for him. 
And yet, if it be worth the while to have any thing to 
do with such a scheme, it is unquestionably requisite to 
know what it is, and then to deal with it as it is. It 
would be idle to play backwards and forwards from Fatal- 
ism to something else,—now a little of the one, and now 
a little of the other,—and still to call the mongrel product 
by that name; to argue necessity by fits, and, when our 
nature will no longer bear this, to fall back upon a little 
human agency for a breathing space, and then return to 
the argumentation with renewed vigor. This, however, is 
apt to be the course, not only with advocates of the doc- 
trine, but also with those who only inquire into it. Their 
nature is all the while prompting trains of thought that 
are inconsistent with the doctrine, but which steal into 
the processes of their argument or investigation, without 
being noted, and vitiate the whole. From this disturbing 
cause, the question will perhaps come up, Does not Fa- 
talism admit some agency of our own? Certainly; but 
in no other sense than as we may speak figuratively of the 
agency of a machine, or mere instrument,—that is, it acts 
when it is made to act, and just as it is made to act, by 
motive-powers of which it really has no control. Again, 
it may be asked, But does not Fatalism admit that we 
can, in a degree, control our impulses? Certainly, in a 
figurative sense; but only on condition that we be neces- 
sitated, by other impulses, to control them, and to control 
them precisely as we do; just as a machine may be made 
to overcome a forward movement, by attaching weights to 
it, in the opposite direction, sufficient to turn it back. 
But then, it may be said, Fatalism admits, at least, that 
man has reason, understanding, the power of volition and 
choice, and that, by these, he can somehow aid in direct- 
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ing himself, asa machine can not do. True, it admits that, 
in a certain sense, he may aid in the work; but only when 
he isgnecessitated to do so, and even then only as he is 
necessitated. And, in the very same sense, a machine 
also can be made to direct itself, by giving it the requisite 
attachments, with the proper appliance of motive-power. 
According to the theory, reason, understanding, volition, 
choice, &c., are as thoroughly dependent on other causes 
for their action, and for the manner of their action, as are 
the wheels of an engine. Fatalism may indeed consis- 
tently admit that the human mind differs from a physical , 
machine, in this one respect, namely, that it is constructed 
differently, and of different elements; just as an electric 
battery is constructed differently, and of elements different, 
from those of some other machines. But the doctrine 
can not admit that there is any difference in the inability of 
the mind and of the machine to act of themselves, or to 
act otherwise than as they are necessitated to act. Take 
off from them the foreign necessitating force, and both 
are equally inert. Still it may be asked, Does it not admit 
that many of the secondary causes, which immediately 
determine the mind, lie within itself and in its nature; 
and since they are thus the properties of the person, may 
he not be said to determine himself, so far as these causes 
are concerned ? Perhaps so, by a figure of speech ; that 
is, in the same sense in which a machine may be said, by 
a figure of speech, to determine its own motions, for the 
reason that many of the secondary causes, which imme- 
diately work it, lie within itself, and are properties of 
itself. ° But we must, at the same time, consider that, in 
both cases, these secondary causes which lie within, can 
effect nothing, and indeed are not causes, except as they 
are actuated and determined by some higher causes that 
lie without. ; 

To foreclose all chance of mistaking the doctrine on 
this vital point, let us put the following question,—let us 
put it to every attempt at evasion which our nature may 
seem to force us into,—Is it really meant that any thing 
whatsoever takes place in our minds, which is not made 
to take place there, by a concatenation of causes that we 
can not break? In other words, Is it really meant, in good 
faith, that we form our motives, or volitions, or have any 
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thing to do in producing them, or in using them after they 
are produced, except as we are passive instruments oper- 
ated throughout by some other power? If, in answering 
this question, we are tempted to stop at some of the 
thousandfold activities within us, and to treat these as if 
they were the real agents in the case, let us again press 
the question, Whence is it that these activities work just 
as they do?—we mean, according to the doctrine under 
consideration. Is it really meant that we have any thing 
to do in exerting or in directing them, except as we are 
passive instruments operated by some other power ? 
Such, then, is Fatalism, both philosophical, and theo- 
logical. There is yet another position which it involves, in 
both of its forms. Now, as man is thus necessitated to all 
his acts, and to all his motives and dispositions, he is not 
responsible for them. He is, indeed, subject to certain 
consequences from them, which are either agreeable or 
disagreeable to him; just as consequences agreeable or 
disagreeable attend on other necessary conditions of his 
being,—for instance, on his being composed partly of 
flesh and blood, or on the size of his body. But still, he 
is no more blame-worthy, or approvable, or accountable, 
for doing and intending what he is absolutely necessitated 
to do and intend, than he is for being only five feet and a 
half high, instead of fifty feet,—a circumstance, by the by, 
which is attended with some disagreeable consequences. 
And therefore it would, in every sense, be just as proper 
to say that we are accountable for our diminutive stature, 
as to say that we are accountable for our conduct or 
motives. It is true, our natures are so made that we can 
not but feel as if we were responsible for our conduct ; it 
is also true that we can not but judge ourselves to blame 
for some of our acts, and deserving for others. But this 
feeling, and this judgment, are illusions. In the sight of 
God, and in truth, there is no such thing as blame, or 
‘desert, or accountability, belonging to us. Our natures, 
again, are so made that we can not but feel and judge that 
some acts are wrong. But all this is likewise an illusion. 
There is really no such thing as wrong. Every act that 
we do isthe very best that could be done in the circum- 
stances,—is just what was requisite and necessary,—is 
what God chose, and what he effected through us,—is not 
VOL. XV. 30 
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properly our own act, but his. It may be pleaded, how- 
ever, that though the act, as designed and effected by God, 
is indeed consummately good, it may still be wrong with 
us, since we may do it with a wrong motive. Indeed! 
but who caused the motive ? and formed it in us? and 
do we presume, now, to call that wrong? According to 
Fatalism, the motive was necessary, was perfectly fit and 
proper in the place, and perfectly agreeable to the Divine 
Will in the exigency, as no other motive in the case 
would have been. Any other, in that juncture, would 
have broken the chain that holds the universe together. 
Do we need to be reminded that, according to the doctrine, 
God decreed and caused the motive, just as much as he 
did the act, and is the author of the one, as much as of 
the other. And if there could be any sin in either, it 
would be neither more, nor less, nor otherwise, than as he 
made it; for the doctrine supposes that he made whatever 
is, just as itis. For these reasons, again, there can be, 
in reality, no such thing as sin, nothing that answers to 
our distinctive idea of wickedness; though we are so 
made that we can not but feel and judge that there is 
something of the kind. What we call sin, or wickedness, 
is perfect conformity, both in act and in motive, to the 
real law and will of God, in the case; his declared law 
not being his veritable law for that particular juncture, 
but only for some other juncture, or for some subsequent 
period, when it will take effect. And finally, there is really 
nothing that answers to our idea of moral quality, good 
or bad; for what we, in our constitutional illusion, call 
moral acts, are destitute of any quality deserving con- 
demnation, or having meritoriousness. All such acts 
belong to the same category with what are called non- 
moral acts and mere natural events,—some of which, 
indeed, are very agreeable to us, and some very painful, 
but without involving any moral property. As to volun 
tary acts and involuntary ones, Fatalism may indeed 
admit a difference between them, in this one respect, 
namely, in the manner of their being produced ; just as 
there is a difference in the manner in which effects are 
produced by chemical agents and by mechanical agents. 
But it can not admit that the quality of the act is at all 
affected by the circumstance of its being voluntary ; for it 
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supposes that the voluntariness in the case was itself 
wrought out, within us, not by any power committed to 
our own management, but by the agency of the same 
Divine Will, or of the same Law of necessity, that works 
out all involuntary acts, and indeed all other effects. 

It must be acknowledged that the doctrine makes rather 
a clean sweep with human nature. Its leading advocates, 
who had some notion of what they were doing, were 
aware of this. They talked of self-annihilation, as the 
state requisite to a thorough realization of their doctrine,” 
—thus catching a distant glimpse of the Pantheism to- 
wards which they were driving, and to which a few more 
revolutions of the dialectical wheel would have, unexpect- 
edly, brought them. Consistently with the demands of 
their theory, they regarded man as a machine, and his 
mind as a mechanism, irresponsible, and in itself wholly 
passive. They also denied the existence of all moral 
quality in our acts and character. 

Thus, Dr. Hartley has an entire Section ‘on the me- 
chanism of the human mind;” by which, says he, “I 
mean that each action results from’ the previous circum- 
stances of the body and mind, in the same manner, and 
with the same certainty, as other effects do from their 
mechanical causes.’”’ He disposes of the objection, foun- 
ded on our having a Moral Sense, by saying that “ the 
Moral Sense is generated necessarily and mechanically ; ” 
and he maintains that, in reality, there is no more virtue, 
vice, merit, demerit, reward or punishment, attached to 
voluntary acts, than to involuntary ones. To the objection, 
that the doctrine of Mechanism makes: God to be the 
author of sin, he replies that sin is only a modification of 
natural evil, and that, to ascribe its authorship to God, is 
but ascribing to him the authorship of natural evil,— 
meaning such as tempests, earthquakes, &c. Indeed, 
when we come into the full light of his doctrine of me- 
chanism, he thinks we shall see that all sin and evil are 
annihilated.® 


2 See Dr. Hartley’s Chapter, “A View of the Doctrine of Philosoph- 
ical Necessity.” Sect. i. entitled, “ General Remarks on the Mechan- 
ism of ‘the Human Mind,” Also Dr. Priestley’s “Illustrations of 
Philosophical Necessity,” p. 159, compare pp. 123, 124, 148, 149, &c. 


3Ibid. Sect. i. Published about 1750. His and Priestley’s doctrine 
of “ Mechanism” had considerable sway in England for more than a 
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Dr. Priestley is by no means consistent with himself. 
Many of his defences, and apologetic explanations, of the 
doctrine, consist essentially in concealing its principles, 
and in leaving it to be supposed that the contrary princi- 
ples are somehow admitted. Yet, whenever he defines 
the doctrine as a system, he sets forth its paradoxes with 
exemplary simplicity. It is a favorite position with him, 
that the human mind is a mechanism,—a mechanism 
which, he appears to think, differs from that of a balance, 
only in respect to itsstructure.* He distinguishes between 
the imperfect Fatalism of the ancients and his own doc- 
trine, thus: ‘* Though they [the ancient Fatalists,] had an 
idea of the certainty of the final event of some things, they 
had no idea of the necessary connection of all the prece- 
ding means to bring about the designed end ; and least of 
all had they any just idea of the proper mechanism of the 
human mind, depending on the certain influence of mo- 
tives to determine the will, and by means of which the 
whole series of events, from the beginning of the world to 
the consummation of all things, makes one connected 
chain of causes and effects, originally established by 
Deity.”’> One of the distinctions, also, which he draws 
between the views of Calvinists and his own, is, “that 
the doctrine of the proper mechanism of the human mind, 
from which no volition is exempt, was certainly unknown 
to them.”® He discards the distinction between things 
natural and, things moral, since both are equally necessi- 
tated by the universal chain of causes; and he contends 
that what are called the vices of men come under the class 
of common [natural] evils, producing misery for a time.’ 
Again: ‘‘ To distinguish the manner in which events de- 


generation, and extended its influence this side of the Atlantic.—An 
amusing instance of Dr. Hartley’s violation of his own principle may 
be seen in the section referred to: “ Thirdly, it [i.e. his doctrine,] has 
a tendency to abate all resentment against men. Since all that they do 
against us is by the appointment of God, it is rebellion against God to 
be offended with them,”—as if it were not also an appointment of God 
that we should be offended with men, whenever we are! Instead of 
being rebellion against God, it would be perfect obsequiousness to him. 
It would make terribly crashing work with the machine of the Universe, 
should we refrain from being offended, on one of those occasions. 


- Priestley’s “Illustrations,” &c., pp. 21, 24,25. Published about 
1777. 


5 ditto, Preface, pp. xxii., xxiii, 6 ditto, p. 192. 7 ditto. p. 127. 
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pending upon will and choice are produced, from those 
in which no volition is concerned, the former are said to 
be produced voluntarily, and the latter mechanically. But 
the same general axioms apply to them both, . . . . 
The application of the term, voluntary, to mental deter- 
minations, can not possibly make the least difference in the 
case.”® Accordingly he says, “I can not, as a Necessa- 
rian, hate any man; because I consider him as being, in 
all respects, just what God made him to be, and also as 
doing with respect to me nothing but what he was ex- 
pressly designed and appointed to do; God being the 
only cause, and men nothing more than the instruments 
in his hands, to execute all his pleasure.”® As to self- 
approval and remorse, he says, “It is acknowledged that 
a Necessarian, who, as such, believes that, strictly speak- 
ing, nothing goes wrong, but that every thing is under the 
best direction possible, (himself and his conduct, as part of 
an immense perfect whole, included,) can not accuse 
himself of having done wrong in the ultimate sense of 
the words. He has, therefore, in this strict sense, nothing 
to do with repentance, confession, or pardon, which are 
all adapted to a different, imperfect, and fallacious view 
of things.” !° He acknowledges, however, that the Ne- 
cessarian can not, in the present life, attain to so cleara 
view as fully to realize his own doctrine; that he will, in 
a general way, still refer his actions to himself, and the 
actions of others to them, instead of referring them to 
their real agent, God; and that, consequently, he will 
necessarily (let him use what efforts to the contrary he 
may,) ‘feel the sentiments of shame, remorse, and re- 
pentance, which arise mechanically from his referring 
actions to himself.”’!!_ Indeed: he says, that his view of 
moral evil (so called,) is one which, though innocent and 
even useful in speculation, no wise man can, or would 
choose to, act upon, himself.!* 

Mr. Crombie, a disciple of Dr. Priestley, and a distin- 
guished advocate of the scheme, says, ‘‘ The doctrine of 
Necessity maintains that there is only one agent in nature ; 
that all our actions are primarily ascribable to him, and that 
every event which takes place results from his ordination 


8 Priestleys “ Illustrations,” pp. 18, 14. See also pp. 52, 53. 
9ditto, p. 124. IMditto, 147. 2ditto, p.148, 12 ditto, p. 127. 
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and appointment. Hence, it is evident that, agreeably to 
this hypothesis, haman conduct can not be said to be either 
meritorious or immeritorious, nor man himself account- 
able for his actions, consistently with the common accept- 
ation of these terms.” '’ The Necessitarian “ considers 
disease of body and distemper of mind, in other words, 
moral and physical evil, as equally the appointment of 
infinite benevolence; and, absolutely speaking, he im- 
putes no more guilt toa moral offender, than to the dis- 
tempered patient who suffers from the effects of a consti- 
tutional disease.” '* He ‘ beholds, in every evil which 
is inflicted on him by a fellow-creature, the agency of a 
Superior Being. He regards his enemy as purely an in- 
strument in the hand of God, for effectuating his wise and 
benevolent designs. He ascribes to him, immediately, a 
malevolence of heart; but he ascribes it much in the same 
sense as he would attribute a noxious quality to an inferior 
creature, or an inanimate substance. For he considers 
that every principle, every motive, in the mind of the 
offender, was given him by his Maker, and is entirely 
directed by him in its operation; he considers that the 
passion, which prompted to the deed, was the inspiration 
of the Divine Being; hence, his resentment against the 
individual naturally subsides, and his attention is diverted 
from him to the Supreme Cause of his calamity.” ° _“ He 
believes that the piety of Daniel, and the perfidy of Judas, 
arose necessarily from the situation in which their Maker 
originally placed them; that they both acted from choice 
and the native or adventitious propensities of their minds ; 
but that the choice was necessary, and that neither the 
one nor the other can have either merit or demerit in the 
sight of God, as they were merely subordinate agents 
employed by him for effectuating certain good purposes ; 
and as the constitution of their minds, their condition in 
life, and every action which thence resulted, were fixed 
unalterably by his infinite wisdom. He considers virtue 
and vice, merit and demerit, (as they are generally regard- 
ed,) in the sight of God who is the sole agent in ute, 
as totally annihilated.” ' 


13 An Essay on Philosophical Necessity. By Alexander Crombie. 
p. 258. Published, 1793. 
14 ditto. p. 261. 5 ditto. pp. 466, 467. 14 ditto. pp. 263, 264. 
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Mr. Belsham of the same school, is quoted as saying, 
*¢ Remorse is the exquisitely painful feeling which arises 
from the belief that, in circumstances precisely the same, 
we might have chosen and acted differently. This falla- 
cious feeling is superseded by the doctrine of Necessity.” 

To the same general purport, on these points, Hobbes, 
Hume, Lord Kaimes, Diderot, &c. 

To prevent a misapprehension, it should be observed, 
here, that neither Hartley, Priestley, Crombie, nor other 
writer of the school, ig content to /eave the scheme in such 
nakedness. This would be incredible ; for no man can 
look at it, in this bare state, without recoiling. We have 
endeavored to give it just as they give it while framing it. 
But, afterwards, they clothe it with garments more human, 
which, though fitting oddly, serve partially to hide its 
Gorgon aspect, at least from their own parental eyes. 
In reading them, one is often surprised at the abruptness 
with which they seem to shift their ground, when hard 
pressed. Still more is one struck with their apparently 
unconscious oscillations, backwards and forwards, from 
their Fatalism,to the irrepressible dictates of their practical 
judgment, as their common-sense gets the better of their 
unnatural speculations, and compels them to use the 
thoughts of moral and personal creatures, against all pre- 
tence of consistency. 'They have two irreconcileable sets 
of principles, and forms of language: the one set, to con- 
struct their doctrine with; the other, to give it a tolerable 
outside, and to relieve themselves from the unnatural con- 
straint of their speculations.” We have endeavored to 
present only the former ; for it is the doctrine itself, not 
its ever-varying dresses, that we are concerned with. 

Weare not about to refute this doctrine, step by step. A 
plain, full statement of it, is its refutation. For any theory 
of human life and of human action which is impracticable, 
which no man can live by nor act by, is exploded at once, 
with every reasonable thinker, when this fact is seen ; just 
as a theory of Arithmetic which no man can add by, nor 
subtract by, nor multiply by, is at once disposed of, by this 
test, no matter how many confounding arguments may 


17 For an avowal, and supposed justification, of this use of two sets 
of principles and forms of language. see Priestley’s Illustrations, &c., 
Sect.xi., and Crombie, pp. 204-257; 485-488. 
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be adduced in its behalf. After working a long and 
intricate sum, if I bring out, for answer, that two and two 
are five, I know at once that the figuring, or the statement, 
or the principle assumed, or all of these together, are 
wrong, though I may not be able to discover where the 
error crept in. To find where it entered, will now be a 
matter only of curiosity, not of doubt as to there being 
some mistake somewhere. So, too, any theory that con- 
tradicts the intuitions of our nature, is thereby put out of 
the pale of legitimate argument; and, except as a ques- 
tion of curiosity, it is of no kind of consequence by what 
seeming reasons it is supported. Now, we have no more 
certain intuition that there is any such thing as Cause and 
Effect, as distinguished from mere sequence, than we 
have that our moral acts are our own, and not the product 
of some foreign agent working them through us as mere 
instruments. All the knowledge that we have of either 
fact, rests on the same general ground; and the questioning 
of the one, would be, to the same extent, the questioning of 
all our knowledge. Hume thought he had disproved the 
notion of Cause and Effect; and it was found impossible 
to refute him, till the validity of our intuitions and original 
suggestions was recognized. It is these that furnish us 
with the data, from which our reason must set out in its 
processes of inferring; and to call that ‘ reasoning,” 
which begins with putting aside half or all of the data in 
in the case, is to misname things. Berkeley thought that 
he had invalidated all evidence of there being a material 
world; and it remains to this day impossible to refute 
him, but-by assuming the truthfulness of the testimony of 
our nature. When this is questioned, the last possibility 
of our knowing any thing, or inferring any thing legiti- 
mately, is impugned. For if the very faculties, by the 
use of which alone we can know, are themselves decep- 
tive, it would be gratuitous folly to employ them for the 
discovery of truth ; though we might still employ them, as 
phantasmagoria, for the creation of empty shadows to 
amuse us. If we consider, it will be plain that the intui- 
tion which our moral nature gives of the reality of merit, 
demerit, duty, responsibility, and moral qualities, is as 
certain as are the intuitions of our understanding with 
respect to other relations and qualities. And, now, if we 
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begin with setting aside that entire function of our nature, 
—the very one which is the only medium for admitting 
our primary knowledge of the subject,—what can we 
expect, but that we shall arrive in the end at monstrous 
conclusions. How would it work, should we set aside 
any other essential function of our mental being,—say, 
our understanding, with all the primary knowledge it fur- 
nishes,—and then undertake to reason, or rather to specu- 
late, about matters belonging to its peculiar province ? 
The monstrosities into which we should run, would be 
the huger, the more straight-forward our inferences were 
drawn from our one-sided premises. 

Before we dismiss the scheme of Fatalism, it may be 
well to mention the conditions it prescribes to the Divine 
Agency. It frequently maintains, as we think it must, 
that God himself is as thoroughly necessitated in all his 
purposes, counsels and doings, by the universal Law of 
Cause and Effect, as man is. ‘This does, indeed, contra- 
dict another position which the doctrine sometimes pro- 
fesses to hold, namely, that the Law of Cause and Effect, 
or of Necessity, is but the method in which the Divine 
Will chooses to operate, instead of its being a law that 
governs the Divine Will, and makes it operate as it does. 
It will be seen, at once, that the difference between these 
two positions is total, and that both of them can not really 
be held in the same theory. Fatalism settles down on 
the latter—that God can no more do or choose, in a single 
instance, differently from what he does, than we can do- 
or choose differently from what we do. He acts only 
when he is necessitated to act, and then only as he is 
necessitated to act. There is not a thing nor an event in 
the universe, whether in matter or mind, that he can turn 
aside from the course marked out for it by Necessity. 
By a strange confusion of speech, this is sometimes called 
the doctrine,of Divine Sovereignty ! while the correspond- 
ing doctrine, with respect to man, is called that of human 
Servitude. One would think it plain enough, that the 
same thing must be either Sovereignty or Servitude in 
both cases, if in one. 

We do not see how Fatalism can consistently stop 
short of subjecting Deity to the same servitude in which it 
fixes man. It might indeed avoid this result, if it could 
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consent to make Necessity, not supreme over God, but 
merely a law instituted by God, over which he himself is 
supreme, and of which he is independent. This, however, 
it can not consent to do. It would take away the ground 
from the whole hypothesis; since. it would leave the 
Supreme Disposer to establish the law of necessity only 
in such cases as he sees fit, and to provide other laws 
where he chooses. Then, the law of necessity would 
indeed have its fitting place in the universe, but cease to 
be absolute and universal. In such a change, Fatalism 
could find no foothold ; a real Divine Sovereignty would 
reassume the usurped throne of the universe. 


II. We pass, now, to what we have, for convenience, 
called the Modified scheme: we mean that which is, at 
present, usually called the Doctrine of Necessity; the 
scheme in general advocated by Edwards, and held by 
his followers, as well as by some who are far from sym- 
pathizing with his notions of theology at large. 

We have distinguished this scheme from Fatalism, 
because its advocates claim that it is very different, both 
in its results and in its principles. They hold all our 
primary moral ideas to be sacred; they mean to recog- 
nize in full the reality of duty, merit, demerit, responsibil- 
ity, and the absolute distinction between right and wrong, 
holiness and sin. They also mean to regard the intuitions 
of our nature, concerning our freedom, and concerning 
our own authorship of our acts, as really true, and to 
shape their hypothesis in agreement with those intuitions. 
On all these points, of our proper personality, and of 
moral distinctions, they accuse Fatalism of fundamental 
and monstrous errors. It will be seen, therefore, that 
their intentions are to good ends, and that they have a 
correct view of the general conditions essential to ration- 
ality in an hypothesis. 

So much difference do they claim in respect to the 
results of the doctrines. And with respect to principles, 
they claim a wide difference between the two, for the 
reason that their doctrine is founded on Moral Necessity, 
rather than on Natural Necessity, while Fatalism does not 
distinguish the one kind from the other, but treats the 
former as if it were identical with the latter. They admit, 
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or rather they maintain, that if the law, by which the 
world of mind is controlled, were that of Natural neces- 
sity, there could indeed be no moral qualities; neither 
right nor wrong, neither duty nor responsibility, nor, real 
personality. On these points they are not only decided, 
but strenuous. 

Still, in many respects, and for a great length of the 
way, their Doctrine of Necessity seems to run in the same 
groove with Fatalism. They maintain that neither man, 
nor God himself, can act, or will, or choose, or feel, other- 
wise than as necessitated; so that necessity is absolute 
and universal in this scheme, as it is in the other. Or, to 
put it in the theological form, Man and all finite intelli- 
gences are just as thoroughly actuated, in all things, by 
the Will of God, as Fatalism supposes them to be; the 
Will of God, in its turn, being also determined by Neces- 
sity. Now, this reaches nearly the whole length of the 
two doctrines. And thus far, if we mistake not, the same 
course of demonstration is pursued by both schemes; the 
same specific arguments, in nearly the same form, and in 
the same order, are relied upon by both. 

Where, then, is the difference? As we have said, it is 
supposed to lie in this, namely, in a difference between 
the nature of Moral necessity, and the nature of Natural 
necessity. Here, then it may be well to pause a while, 
for a better understanding. Let us ask, Is it meant, 
strictly speaking, that the necessity itself, in these two 
cases, is different? or, only, that moral acts and events are 
of a different nature from Natural or non-moral acts and 
events? That these two classes of things differ in kind, 
is true. But does the necessity, which is supposed to 
attach to them, also differ in kind? Now we understand 
the advocates of the scheme to say that it does not; nor 
can we conceive that any other conclusion is possible. 
Edwards says, the ‘difference does not lie so much in 
the nature of the connexion [between the cause and the 
effect,] as in the two ¢erms connected ;”’ he says, ‘* Moral 
causes may be causes in as proper a sense as any causes 
whatsoever ; may have as real an influence, and may as 
truly be the ground and reason of an event’s coming to 
pass.” /® And this is, at least, what the entire course of 


18 Edwards On the Will, &c. Pt. 1. Sec. iv.2. Pt. II. Sec. iii. . 
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argument demands, by which the scheme is reared and 
held up; without it the scheme goes to the ground at 
once. ‘To remove temptation, it may be well to consider, 
also, that nothing will be gained in the way of controver- 
sial tactics, by coquetting with the opposite conclusion. 
For, if the acknowledged difference between Morals and 
Naturals, makes a difference also in the nature of the 
Necessity which may be attributed to them, it will make 
the same difference too in the nature of any Fortuity 
which others may attribute to them ; and thus a new field 
will be opened for advocates of absolute non-causality in 
mental operations,—if any choose to take that ground. 
They may, then, base their theory of the Will, on pure 
fortuitousness; and, having reaped all the advantages of 
this unconditioned outset, they may afterwards elude all 
troublesome dilemmas, by pleading some grand differ- 
ence between Moral Fortuity and Natural Fortuity. Un- 
questionably, they would have equal right with their oppo- 
nents. 

We think, however, that the sameness of Necessity 
itself, in both Morals and Naturals, is not meant to be 
denied by the advocates of the scheme. They assume it, 
at least, when they are establishing their doctrine ; though, 
when they come to adjust their work to the facts of 
responsibility, moral distinctions, human personality, and 
freedom, they may seem to disown the sameness, in order 
to avoid difficulties. They do, indeed, sometimes com- 
plain of the term, Necessity, that it is inseparably associ- 
ated, in men’s minds, with an idea of compulsion against 
our wills ; and they conclude that this is the reason why 
the doctrine is ever thought to disagree with our conscious- 
ness of the processes of our volition, and with our idea of 
human freedom. 

We doubt whether this is the reason of the disagree- 
ment. For the term, Necessity, does not appear to be 
specially associated with the idea of compulsion aGaInsT 
will, For instance, when we say that a machine can 
move only as it is necessitated to move; that animal life 
follows of necessity from the requisite conditions; that 
our understanding pronounces of necessity that one and 
one are two; that the affections and appetences, when 


taken alone, necessarily tend towards their appropriate 
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objects, &c.,—there is no idea suggested of opposition to 
will, in the several cases. Nor, in these cases, does the 
term offend our natural convictions; and the reason, we 
think, is, that here the real fact is truly expressed by the 
term, so that there is no conflict of the idea with the con- 
scious or intuitive reality. On the other hand, the protest, 
which our nature makes against the Doctrine of Necessity, 
appears to arise from our sense that the theory itself 
conflicts with fact, that it violates our conscious freedom 
by a foreign subjugation, that it denies us any power really 
our own over our volitions, that it supposes our minds to 
be in themselves passive, and willing only as made to will 
by other causes. We doubt whether any thing, short of 
removing all ideas of this kind from the doctrine, will ever 
be found to make its peace with our nature, use what 
terms we may. It is not a conflict arising from misinter- 
pretation of a word ; it is a conflict with the principle, as 
argued out and applied. 

Again: in the apologetic portion of their plea, the advo- 
cates of Necessity complain of the term, that it is also 
really unsuitable; that it does not express what they 
mean. ‘They profess, here, that what they mean, by it, 
is, bare Certainty. Here, then let us again pause, and 
ask, When it is said that all our actions, volitions, and 
motives, are necessitated, are we to understand nothing 
. more than that they are simply certain ?—that is, with no 
implication of their being necessitated, or of their being 
produced by foreign causes, nor indeed of their being 
produced at all, but only that they certainly occur ? this 
one thought alone, to the exclusion of every thing else ? 
Now, if this is all which they really mean, (and if it is not, 
what are we to think of their complaint, and of their dis- 
tinctive definition ?)—but if this is all, it is surely a pity 
that they did not keep it in mind at another stage of their 
argument ; that is, in the constructive part, as well as in 
the apologetic part. For then we should have had, from 
them, no theory of all our actions, volitions, and motives, 
being produced within us by the Will of God, or by the 
universal Law of Causation, coming from without. 

As to these, and all similar carpings at the term, though 
doubtless they are honestly made, it is enough to press 
upon them the old question, already put to Fatalism,—“ Is 

VOL, XV. 1 
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it really meant, that any thing whatsoever takes place, in 
in our minds, that is not made to take place, there, by a 
concatenation of causes which we did not at first set in 
action, and which we could not break, nor divert, after it 
once began to act? In other words, Is it really meant, 
in good faith, that we form our motives or volitions, or 
have any thing to do in forming them, or even in using 
them after they are formed, except as we are passive 
instruments operated by some other power?” If any 
thing different is meant, may we ask, What is it ? some 
determining power of our own, that is not itself determin- 
ed by other causes? some way of willing, or acting, 
without our being made to will, or act, by other agency ? 
Whatever it is, if any thing, let it be distinctly defined, or 
at least clearly set forth; and then, try whether the Doc- 
trine of Necessity can be constructed out of the principle 
as thus amended. 

But if it be found, after all attempts at modification, 


that nothing different is really meant, then this Doctrine 
of Necessity turns out to be Fatalism, in spite of its dis- 
claimer. And, in that case, according to the ground 


maintained by its advocates, it strictly involves all the 
shocking absurdities of non-responsibility, non-morality, 


and absolute universal servitude. It is exploded from the 
field of rational hypotheses, by the discovery of its real 


nature, as well as by its consequences. 
So far as we recollect, the only ground on which the 
advocates of this Doctrine of Necessity claim that it can 


admit of human responsibility, duty, merit and demerit, 
virtue and sin, personality and freedom, is, that the Moral 
Necessity on which it is founded, differs in kind from 
Natural Necessity. And yet it is remarkable that they 
are obliged also to maintain, and we think correctly, that 
Necessity itself, in the two cases, does not differ in kind. 
Now, this is to give up the capability of the doctrine to 
admit those realities. There is no need, therefore, to 
examine into the consistency of the arguments, in detail, 
which are used to that end. If the reader, however, is 
desirous of entering upon such an examination, he may 
perhaps facilitate the work by steadily putting the old 
question, “Is it really meant,” &c., to each step in the 
argumentation. And should the answer be in the affirma- 
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tive, then let the question be put, Can the doctrine be 
constructed on any principle that remains, after such a 
disavowal ? 

There is, however, one point, here, on which we wish 
toremark. It is contended that the doctrine is perfectly 
consistent with our inherent idea of our freedom in willing 
and acting. But how can this be, if the doctrine main- 
tains, as it does in its constructive part, that we are 
wholly necessitated ? The usual answer is, 1. That the 


insuppressible idea, which we have of our freedom, recog- 
nizes nothing more than barely this one thing, namely, 
Our ability to will and do as we please,—no matter how 
we become thus “pleased,” or are made to become thus 
“ pleased ;” and 2. That the Doctrine of Necessity allows 
us this ability in full, though it does indeed first necessi- 
tate us to be “pleased”? just as we are. This, then, is 
the point of perfect coincidence of that doctrine with our 


inherent idea of our freedom. Here, again, let us under- 


stand distinctly. This idea, it is assumed, never goes 


back of our willing as we please; has no regard to any 
thing which lies behind that fact, or by which that fact 


was brought about. So Edwards and all his school con- 
tend. Accordingly, our inherent idea of freedom must be 
perfectly indifferent to the questions, whether we come to 


please thus, (pardon the barbarism!) whether we come to 
‘* please” thus, by our own uncontrolled agency, or by 


the domination of a foreign agency, by the overpowering 
effect of some violence done to our physical organs, or by 
some miraculous change wrought instantaneously in our 
minds. It has no manner of concern with such questions, 
for the reason that they lie wholly back of its limits. It is 
frequently asked, with an air of triumph, Can any higher 

‘or fuller idea of freedom be conceived of, than that of 
willing and doing as we please? Does not this fact com- 
pletely satisfy our inherent idea of freedom ? 

We think it does satisfy that idea, on the condition that 
our nature, the meanwhile, be suffered to interpret, in its 
own way, all which hes behind that fact, and to supply, 
as it will spontaneously do, its own suggestions with 
respect to the matter. For in that case we shall, instincé- 
ively and without inquiry, feel that we are free in pleasing 
to will as we do, as well as in willing as we please. 
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Contemplated through this natural sentiment, which we 
can not wholly put away, the proposition seems of course 
satisfactory. 

But the instant a question is raised within us, whether 
our becoming “ pleased ’’ to will as we do, is itself fixed 
for us, by a law of necessity, then our inherent idea 
of freedom does consciously go behind that limit, and 
demand that we be free there also. Even the advocates 
of the doctrine in question go behind that limit at the very 
time they prescribe that limit. For they contend that, if 
it were the law of Natural necessity that controls our 
minds, and makes us ‘ please” to will and do, there 
would indeed be a violation both of our inherent idea of 
freedom, and of our freedom itself. This, it will not be 
questioned, is going wholly behind the fact that we 
*‘ please’? to will as we do; it is prescribing the grounds 
on which we shall so “ please,”’ and making those grounds 
the condition of our being free. Every body instinctively 
goes behind that fact, and consciously too, as often as he 
has occasion. Every one feels as if imposed upon by 
some dialectical legerdemain, when that fact is made to 
seem the ultimate one in the question. 

The unanimity with which writers, trained in the school 
of Edwards, continue to assert his limit to our idea of 
freedom, even when they question his general doctrine of 
Necessity, and the confidence with which they restate that 
limit, even when, like him, they have themselves set it 
aside, furnish a very striking example of the tenacity with 
which mere factitious conceits will keep their place in 
acute and honest minds, when once they are settled there. 
They are apt to remain long after they have ceased to be 
needed. It is both a lesson of charity in our judgment of 
others, and a caution to philosophical speculatists to be 
ware of positions originally devised only to meet the exi- 
gences of asystem. ‘Truth is not wont to pay any defer- 
ence to the speculative idols we set up. There are few 
positions more plainly groundless, than that our natural 
idea of freedom does not imply any thing behind the fact 
of our willing and doing as we please. Its absurdity 
seems at once manifest from our own consciousness, and 
from our observation of others, and also from its obvious 
consequences. According to the position, it is no matter 
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how we become thus “ pleased ;” whether by the force of 
. Natural, or of Moral, Necessity ; or by having that mood 
of mind created within us, without notice and in an 
instant, by a miraculous interposition of God ; or whether 
it be by the overmastering action of Mesmerism, Biology, 
or other wholly foreign power, such as a real demoniac 
possession, &ec.; if we only will as we please, after .being 
thus made “pleased” to do so, it is all free, and our 
highest idea of freedom is fully satisfied! Nobody prac- 
tically believes this. 


We have not thought it needful to verify our represen- 
tation of this scheme by quoting the language of its 
advocates. For their views and arguments are familiar to 
those who have taken much pains to look into the matter. 
It is sufficient to refer to such current authors as Edwards, 
Alexander, Day, Upham, whose treatises are used as text- 
books, in our schools, Some later writers of the same 
class, however, appear nearly or quite to have worn off 
the shell of the doctrine, and to have got a glimpse through, 
into its real contents, so at least as to surmize what it is 
likely to prove,—the serpent egg of Fatalism, instead of 
what it had been taken for. 

If the points which we have just examined, in the Doc- 
trine of Necessity, are really such as we think we have 
shown them to be; if the distinction, sometimes apparent- 
ly claimed and again apparently denied, between Moral 
Necessity and Natural Necessity, is unfounded; if the 
term itself truly expresses the principle assumed ; if the 
limit set to our intuitive idea of freedom is unreal; if 
these things are so, no one will doubt that the doctrine, 
when consistently evolved, is pure Fatalism, with all its 
abHorrent conclusions. And, on the other hand, if the 
distinction of two kinds of necessity is well-founded, then 
the doctrine can never be so much as formed, we mean 
legitimately. In the former case, it ends in monstrous 
abortion; in the latter case in non-conception. At all 
events, if we may judge from the obvious tendency of 
psychological and metaphysical inquiries, for the last quar- 
ter of a century, the so called Doctrine of Necessity is on 
its way = the doom already pronounced upon 

1 ; 
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Fatalism. For ourselves, we confess that we see no 
escape for it, at least in its present form. 

Should any one still ask, “ But what shall we do with 
the strong arguments by which it is supported?” the 
answer must be shaped to such reply as may be given to 
another question, namely,—By which, what is supported ? 
the scheme usually called, by way of distinction, the Doc- 
trine of Necessity? If so, the proper answer is, We 
ought, first of all, to see whether that doctrine inevitably 
resolves itself into Fatalism. If it does not, or if it can be 
legitimately modified so that it shall not, there may, then, 
be no valid objection to it, and, in that case, there may be 
really sound arguments for it. But if it does, if it can be 
proved only by assuming principles and methods that 
inevitably prove Fatalism, do we need any directions how 
to dispose of its arguments which thus end in absurdity ? 
The absurdity itself disposes of them in as conclusive a 
way as possible. Is it reasonable to ask, as if we were in 
doubt, What shall we do with the strong arguments that 
make two and two to be five? A more particular answer, 
however, may be given, by observing, that Fatalism is 
constructed out of the Law of Cause and Effect; or rather 
out of a peculiar notion respecting the nature of that Law.’® 
Now, we have no clearer intuition that there is such a 
Law, in any part of the universe, as Cause and Effect, 
than we have' that there are such qualities and relations as 


19 Fatalism is founded on the notion that there is, strictly speaking, but 
one cause in the universe, namely, either the Divine Will, or else a 
Law of mechanical causation lying behind the Divine Will and wholly 
actuating it. In either case, it supposes that this sole cause, which so 
ever it be, works in such an exclusive manner throughout all existence, 
as alone to produce every fact that occurs, in mind as well as in matter ; 
admitting no other agent, or depository of power; but itself exerting all 
the agency and all the power, that exist. If there be any such thing, 
properly speaking, as a secondary or created cause, that does itself act 
as a cause, it opens a leakage fatal to the strength of the Fatalistic 
argument. 

In the answer, however, which we give above, we content ourselves 
with taking the Law of Cause and Effect in general, without entering 
into the more exact analysis of the case. The analysis would, indeed, 
add force to the argument, if it did not complicate it. But we do not 
think it necessary, since it is plain that our intuitive knowledge of the 
existence of such a Law as Cause and Effect in any part of the universe, 
is no clearer nor more certain than our intuitive knowledge of our 
personality, and of moral qualities. 
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Virtue and Sin, Merit and Demerit, Responsibility, Per- 
sonality, and Freedom. Both intuitions stand on equal au- 
thority ; the one can not disprove the other,—to say nothing 
of the mere inferences from them. ‘To make one part 
of our primary intuitive knowledge falsify another part of 
our primary intuitive knowledge, is the extreme of irra- 
tionality. We may not be able to follow the two out to 
the point where they logically coalesce. But, in that case, 
we must do as we do in all other cases of the kind; we 
must accept both parts of such primary knowledge, and, at 
the same time, let our common-sense restrain us from 
inferring a system, out of the one, that will contradict, not 
only our inferences from the other, but also the other pri- 
mary knowledge itself. He is a very narrow thinker 
indeed, who has not, in his experience, met with many 
truths, of which he found himself unable to complete the 
circle, so as to systemize them harmoniously with other 
known truths. The two may be perfectly accordant, so 
far as they lie in his primary intuitions, where God placed 
them ; but when one attempts to project them out into a 
complete system, his ignorance with respect to their com- 
pass, limits, and modifications, may involve his work in con- 
fusion. For example, there is the truth, that we live, move, 
and have our being, in God; and there is also the truth 
that we are still distinct personalities, instead of being 
parts of God,—who will develope both of these, systemati- 
cally, and yet keep them in unison? There are the 
essential relations of the Infinite to the Finite,—who will 
pretend to trace out, systematically, any of the truths, which 
we cannot but recognize, with respect to these? If we 
are judicious, we shall not hold ourselves under obligation, 
in such cases, to reduce the truths to a system, since we 
know, beforehand, that we are incompetent to reach the 
point where they really systemize. 

It should be observed, that this incompetency of ours is 
not confined to grave questions. An ingenious man 
proves to me, by geometrical demonstration, the most logi-= 
cal of all demonstrations, that one point may move in aright 
line toward another point, with the velocity of lightning, 
and not reach it in all eternity, though the points are not 
three inches apart; and I can pick no flaw in the structure 
of his demonstration. What shall I do? treat the conclu- 
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sion gravely as a veritable fact? No; I shall think, perhaps, 
that the man is ingenious, and that his “ demonstration ” 
is a capital puzzle; and that is all the thought which I 
shall give to the matter. Another man “proves” to me, 
by a strict process of logic, that if Deity is an infinite 
being, there can not be another being in existence ; for, 
argues he, another being would be so much added to 
infinity, making the absurd amount = infinite being, plus 
finite being. Ergo, either there is no finite being in the 
universe, or else there is no infinite being? What shall I 
do, now? Advise him to choose a fitter theme, on which 
to construct his puzzles,—if he have no other vocation. 


III. Perhaps there is scarcely a harder trial for the 
human mind, when in a certain mood, than to abstain from 
a factitious omniscience, which may always be manufac- 
tured at will. Our real knowledge meets at length with 
mystery at every point in its horizon. And wherever it is 
thus baffled, the temptation is great to contemn the delay 
of patient, sober inquiry; and greater still, to spurn all 
suspense after a few efforts at discovery have yielded us 
no insight. Then, impatient and headstrong, we clear 
the barrier at a leap, and plunge into the abyss, with a 
brave resolution to construct at least a dialectical system, 
which shall supply the want of knowledge, and open a 
way for speculation through the vast unknown. Like the 
ancient track through Chaos, the way is only buoyed up 
by “the surging smoke, amidst the noise of endless wars.” 
While it seems to last, nobody thinks of venturing any 
substance upon it heavier than abstract speculations ; and 
when the smoke and noise subside, the way itself has 
= pane having never had an existence in matter of 

act. 

What if we should conclude to let the unknown remain 
unbridged, till it shall become known? What if we 
should content ourselves, for the present, to abide by the 
knowledge, which the Scriptures, as well as our moral and 
religious nature, give us, that we can do contrary to the 
will of God, that we are responsible for our conduct, that 
we are deserving or blame-worthy, and are really virtuous 
or sinful; and, at the same time, that God disposes of the 
results of our agency, and can influence our course, and 
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our disposition, without violating our personality. This 
is the truth which every man recognizes, howsoever he 
may speculate; itis the truth on which every religious 
man acts. And it is enough, for all practical and doctrinal 
purposes; though it does not answer the demand for a 
factitious omniscience, nor a desire for the irresponsibility 
of Fatalism. H. B. 2d. 


Art. XXV. 


Universalism Revealed in the Four Gospels. 


The Doctrine of Endless Punishment for the Sins of this Life, 
Unchristian and Unreasonable. T'wo Discourses, delivered in Hollis 
Street Church. By Rev. Thomas Starr King. Published by Request. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols and Company. 1858. 


Ir is a task of a delicate nature for the writer of this 
article to attempt a review of the two sermons before him. 
Such have been the past relations between the reviewer 
and the author of the sermons, that nothing but a deep 
sense of duty could have led the former to undertake the 
task. It is possible Mr. King may suppose that he has 
done a favor to the denomination of Universalists by 
preaching and publishing these two sermons. If so, we 
differ totally from him in that opinion. Were certain of 
the positions assumed by him in the sermons to become 
generally received, then farewell to the blessed doctrine we 
have long defended; farewell to the prosperity of the class 
of Christians to whom we belong; farewell to the dear 
and cherished hopes of the thousands who are looking to 
our churches and pastors for all the consolations they need 
in life and in death. If Universalists can not show that 
certain of the statements made by Mr. King are incorrect, 
they may as well abandon their glorious theory, however 
dear to them. 

The particular points in the sermons we refer to will 
come out as we proceed. There are one or two that 
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overtop all the rest. They cast their shadow upon us and 
upon our brethren; they shut out from us the beauty of 
God ; and unless they can be removed, our glory is de- 
parted. We hope to conduct this examination without 
the slightest ill will towards the young author of the dis- 
courses. It is impossible for us to cherish any such feel- 
ing towards him. We knew his dear father too well, we 
have known the son too long, we have cherished too 
deep a regard for him, to turn upon him now with cold- 
ness, much less with enmity. We cannot forget a recent 
scene at the annual festivities in Faneuil Hall. We take 
up our pen now, not that we love him the less, but 
because we love truth the more. We regret the occasion 
which makes it necessary for us to write; but if we keep 
our silence, how can we claim to be faithful to the great 
cause which was defended by Winchester, by Murray, by 
the Streeters, elder and younger, by Hosea Ballou, by 
T. F. King, by Bacon, and many others whom we need 
not name? We are set for the defence of the gospel, 
the same gospel preached and defended by Paul; and we 
must not, we can not hold our peace. 

Before proceeding to the main points which will arrest 
our attention, we find it necessary to notice certain mat- 
ters that are very important in themselves, but still are 
not so indissolubly connected with our great object. 

The first remarkable thing which attracts our attention 
is the following sentence: ‘It is not, threfore, our pri- 
mary duty, as Christians, to calculate the duration of the 
punishment of sin.” Again, Mr. King says, ‘“ To rise 
into fellowship with his (Christ’s) feeling about evil, we 
must banish conceptions of the duration of its penalty, or 
even of the pain that may attend it.”! We must be care- 
ful what we say about these sentences. It is possible that 
Wwe may misunderstand the intent of their author. But if 
the words are to be taken in their proper and natural 
sense, then the inference is, that Christ’s feelings touching 
evil, banished all conceptions in regard to the length of 
its continuance, or the pain that may attend it. Christ, 
then, did not consider the question whether evil was eter- 
nal, or not; or whether it gave pain to men, or not. He 


1See p.4, where the two sentences may be read in their connec- 
tions. 
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came to save the world from sin; but whether he could 
do it he did not know, because he banished from his mind 
all conceptions of the duration of its penalty. Now if Jesus 
did not know that sin could be brought to an end, why did 
he seek to bring it to an end ? You can not separate sin from 
its penalty ; and if Jesus had no conceptions in regard to 
the duration of the penalty of sin, he of course had no con- 
ception concerning the duration of sin itself. How then 
did he know that he could bring sin to an end ? for this is 
what he came into the world to do. He violated his own 
precepts if he did not sit down first and count the cost. 
‘¢ For which of you intending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost, whether he have suffi- 
cient to finish it? Lest haply after he hath laid the foun- 
dation, and is not able to finish it, all that behold it 
begin to mock him, saying, this man began to build and 
was not able to finish.” Our Lord undoubtedly counted 
the cost; he undoubtedly knew that sin should cease 
under his reign, (for he must reign until he hath put all 
enemies under his feet,) and that the very last enemy, 
which is death, shall be destroyed. But again, if in order 
to rise into fellowship with Christ’s feelings about evil we 
must banish conceptions of the duration of its penalty, 
how can Mr. King justify himself in going into the con- 
troversy with Dr. Adams? The great object of Dr. A. 
was to prove the reasonableness of eternal punishment ; 
and the great object of Mr. K. was to prove that sucha 
punishment for the sins of this life was unchristian and 
unreasonable. Now, if Mr. K. really believes that in 
' order to be like Christ, we must banish all conceptions of 
the duration of the penalty of sin, why 1 is he engaged in 
this discussion ? 

Again, Mr. K. says, (page 5,) ‘‘ the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, as a judicial penalty, is utterly opposed to 
the principles of the religion of Jesus.’? Does he mean, 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment is not true as a 
** judicial penalty,” but yet there is some sense in which 
it is true? There seems to be a phraseology preserved in 
several places in Mr. K.’s discourses, as if he did not 
intend to disavow the doctrine of eternal punishment alto- 
gether. On his title page, he defines the doctrine of 
eternal punishment for the sins of this life as unchristian 
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and unreasonable ; but he does not declare it to be untrue | 
on all other grounds. Dr. Lyman Beecher disavowed 


eternal punishment for the sins of this life, just as Mr, 


King does ; but he held to eternal punishment as the result 
of eternal sinning. Several of Mr. K,’s sentences are so 
framed, that while he discards eternal pain on certain 


grounds, room is left for him to hold it in some different 


way. Wedo not however maintain that he does hold it, 


“¢ There is nothing final in the divine government of 
souls.”? (p.6:) “What is the meaning of this statement ? 
** Nothing final in the divine government of souls !” 


Then the human soul must always be floating about, on 


the sea of uncertainty, unless it can manage to bring itself 
into the divine haven of peace and joy. Mr. K. describes 
an evil state as ‘the worst thing in the universe.’’ (p. 6.) 
We shall have no controversy on this point ; we fully agree 
with him there. We have only to suggest that God has 
permitted it; and if so, he has done it for a wise and holy 
purpose. He can control it; and if it is so bad a thing, we 
believe he will see to it that it does not continue forever. 

There seems to have been some care on the part of Mr, 
King to avoid stating the doctrine of Universalism, even 
where the proper finishing of the sentence required it. 
For instance, (pp. 6 and 7,) he says: ‘* There is no argu- 
ment for the final triumph of goodness recorded in the 
four Gospels, nor any dogmatic textual assertion of that 
doctrine, but all the principles glow there, vivid as the sun 
light, that are required ’—What ? to prove that doctrine ? 
to show that it is the doctrine of God? Ono, not that, 
although the proper balance of the sentence required it, 
provided Mr. K. believed in the final holiness and happiness 
of all men. But instead of the full avowal of that great 
doctrine, the sentence closes as follows : “ that are required 
to give the most consoling trust in God through eternity, 
and the most cheering hope for men.” Such a general 
expression does very well if Mr. K. does not believe in the 
final holiness and happiness of all men; but if he does 
believe that doctrine, why did he content himself to hint 
at it? why did he not bring it out in plain words? 

We object to much that is said by Mr. King in regard 
to the teachings of Christ. Distinctly do we avow, that we 
believe Jesus to have been an infallible teacher, full of the 
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wisdom and Spirit of God. We have no low views of Him. 


We believe he is the only begotten Son of God, full of 
race and truth. He is the adorable Saviour; and is to be 


worshipped at last by the universe in conjunction with the 
Father. The four Gospels, according to Mr. King, are 
mere shreds and tatters of what Christ taught, and his 


manner of teaching was so peculiar, so poetical, and so 
fanciful, that it is quite a wonder that we have even those 


tatters. It seems to us impossible to preserve the public 
reverence for the Bible, if we permit ourselves to speak 
about it, as Mr. King has done. We will give one or two 


paragraphs, as an illustration of what we mean. 


“See how fragmentary the New Testament is! How little is 
preserved to us of the instruction of Jesus! Not a thousandth 
part of what he uttered; and very rarely any consecutive talk, or 
conversation, that would have occupied five minutes in utterance ! 
Parables are saved without the subjects which they illustrate; so 
that we must sometimes construct the subject from the illustration. 
Condensed reports or briefs of long addresses are given; snatches 
from controvérsies ; sentences that cut to the heart of a proud 
man’s self-sufficiency, or a Pharisee’s formalism ; strains of mel- 


ody from large movements and phrases of sacred music that died 
on the air of Palestine. In some chapters, miracles, and in other 
chapters parables, and in others unconnected paragraphs of the 
most searching wisdom, are crowded together, without regard to 
the time or the occasion of their utterance; because the recorder 
had forgotten the time and the precise connections, but was not 
willing to lose a single act or tone, which his memoranda fur- 
nished, of that holy mind. You know what the closing words 
of the Gospel of John are: ‘And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did; the which, if they should be written, 
every one, the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written.’ 

I have sometimes thought, that the very best help to a right 
reading of the four Gospels would be afforded by an edition, 
printed separate from the rest of the New Testament, and with- 
out a word of comment, that should break up our absurd divis- 
ion into verses and chapters, and show, by large margins and 
blank spaces between the paragraphs, how little, comparatively, 
is saved from the instruction of Jesus, and how fragmentary 
that little is. According to one estimate, the public ministry of 
our Saviour lasted sixteen months ; according to another theory, 
it occupied three years anda half. And yet all the words of 
Jesus that have been saved can be put into the compass of half a 
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dozen ordinary sermons, and could be published as a pamphlet. 
This, too, must be distributed into something like a hundred 


portions.” (pp. 9, 10.) 


Mr. King undoubtedly believed what he here stated ; 
but he seems to have been so lifted up at the time by a 
poetical fervor, that he was not careful to weigh well his 
words. ‘ Very rarely any consecutive talk or conversa- 
tion that would have occupied five minutes in utterance.” 
Are these words true, in the sense in which Mr. K. used 
them? The Sermon on the Mount was a “ consecutive 
talk or conversation,’? but will Mr. K. affirm that he can 
read it in five minutes? Can he read Christ’s address to 
his disciples on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv.) in five 
minutes? Perhaps it would be profitable to Mr. King to 
study the Bible, to see if his objections do not arise from 
a misunderstanding, not to say ignorance, of the sacred 
volume, on his part. We regret that he did not do as 
much to confirm men’s trust in the word of God as he 
has done to unsettle it. Finally, Mr. K. settles down on 
the real value of the four Gospels, as follows: The four 
Gospels are “mere crumbs and driblets from a great 
career and soul.” (p. 11.) O Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John! how much ought it to be regretted that some more 
competent persons than yourselves were not commission- 
ed to report the life and teachings of Jesus to mankind. 
Again, Mr. K. tells us, (p. 11,) “* Nothing can be more 
certain than that the Epistles were written without any 
suspicion by the apostles that they were to be used in 
after centuries, amid new conditions of Christian society 
and life, to determine the intellectual boundaries of Chris- 
tian truth, by such cold-blooded textual squeezings as 
theologians employ.” Now how could Mr. King possibly 
have known that what he here says is true? He lays no 
claim to inspiration, we suppose, for he scarcely allows 
the Evangelists to have been inspired. We repeat the 
question, then, how could he possibly have known that 
what he says is true? The fact is, he did not know it. 
The sentence rests on a mere ipse dixit. 

Again, Mr. King tells us that, 


‘“‘ Jesus was a poet. Not only do we have his truth in frag- 
ments, but we have it almost always in fragments of poetry. 
The Oriental mind uses language and interprets language, espe- 
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cially in regard to the religious sentiment, in a way very different 
from our customs, And it is mere commonplace to say, that a 
poetic mind, in its highest moods of feeling and vision, wields 
expression as the logical man never does, and must be approach- 
ed with other measures of sense.” (p. 12.) 


Again, Mr. K. says: 
“‘ Jesus loved indefinite language, vast expressions, paradoxes, 
gorgeous imagery, vivid parables. Hardly the simplest idea 


passed from his mind into speech, without the ample robe and 
lustrous turban of eastern imagination.” (p. 13.) 


Our author’s poetical glow almost amounts to insanity. 
But he goes off again into another trance.- After quoting 
some passages from the Gospels, he adds : 


“Such is the temperature and coloring of the passages that 
Providence has suffered to be wafted down to us from his minis- 
try in Palestine. Does it not seem as though the problem was 
to leave in the world the smallest quantity of record, vitalized 
with the utmost intensity of spirit?” (p. 13.) 


An exceedingly small quantity of “ record’? according 
to Mr. King’s rule of interpreting the Gospels. 

Once more, in this line of understanding the Bible, Mr. 
K. says : . 


“Our Orthodox friends never weary in telling us, that we 
must not go beyond the Bible; that we must take the plain, lit- 
eral meaning of the New Testament for our guide on the highest 
themes. But do you not see that if God has chosen to instruct 
the church through a few fragmentary flashes of poetry, he for- 
bids us to use cold, scientific methods in drawing out their 
sense?” (p. 13.) 


And here we think Mr. K. falls to zero. It seems 
almost impossible that he should go down any further, in 
time to come. As if he had the whole idea of divine rev 
elation before him, he speaks of God choosing to ‘“ instruct 
the church through a few fragmentary flashes of poetry.” 
Good God! What an idea of revelation! What an idea 
of Jesus asa teacher! Mr. K.’s eye has wandered. He 
is bewildered. He has lost sight of the “true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world;” and 
from the flashes that bewilder him, he is, we fear, chasing 
an ignis fatuus. He says: 
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‘*The method, therefore, which so many pulpit teachers pur- 
sue, of bringing texts together and pressing words to the utmost 
limit of meaning which dictionaries will allow, is a most danger- 
ous method of handling the scripture, an almost hopeless mode 
of reaching truth, a puerile style of discussion, and the last way 
of paying reverence to the New Testament.” (p. 12.) 

e 


We would by no means justify the practice of pressing 
words to the utmost limit of meaning which the diction- 
aries will allow; but we do approve ‘ paying reverence 
to the New Testament.” It is not possible for us, how- 
ever, to see how such productions as the two sermons 
before us, will increase the public reverence for the Bible. 
The principles laid down by Mr. King do almost leave us 
without a revelation from God. Nothing is left but “a 
few fragmentary flashes of poetry.” 

We come now to the very important question, 

Is Universalism revealed in the Four Gospels ? 

By Universalism, we mean the doctrine of the final 
holiness and happiness of all mankind. We have little 
real sympathy with any writer, who uses the broad word 
Universalism in any exclusive sense, or to signify any 
particular class of the believers in the final holiness and 
happines of all the human family. Is Universalism, in the 
broad sense of that word, revealed in the four Gospels ? 

This question has been one of peculiar significancy 
since the publication of the two sermons. The mind of 
Mr. King is peculiarly philosophical. Less apt is he to 
see things as taught in the Scriptures than to see them as 
indicated by some form or other of philosophy. This 
results from the natural turn of his mind, and consequent- 
ly he has not been a diligent and systematic student of 
the Scriptures. Let any persons reflect upon the different 
articles which have been produced by him, and they will 
see proof of what we heresay. He isaremarkable man ; 
aman of great knowledge, for his years; but all that he 
has produced bears the marks of those traits of mind to 
which we have here referred. There is something too 
that is peculiar in his position. The son of a somewhat 
eminent Universalist clergyman, he was inclined early in 
life to the belief of the final happiness of all men; and the 
early development of his powers, which began to show 
themselves conspicuously soon after the death of his 
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father, (A. D. 1839,) carried him into the ministry, in con- 
nexion with the Universalists, while yet a young man, 
and he was ordained in the same pulpit which his father 
had honored. He had a strong bias for philosophy, and 
was an aspirant for human learning, we think, rather than 
biblical. He studied the modern languages, read the 
philosophers of Germany and of France, as well as of 
England and the United States. At first he did not seem 
to be tainted, like some others of the Unitarian clergy, 
with rationalism. During his ministry as a Universalist 
clergyman he did not preach boldly and decidedly the 
doctrine of the final holiness and happiness of all men; 
we mean that he did not make it a great point in his 
ministry ; and this fact produced some disquiet in his 
congregation. However desirable it might have been to 
many of his hearers to have him take a decided stand in 
favor of Universalism, as a scriptural dogma, yet those 
who knew him well ought not to have expected it. His 
mind was not tending that way.. He embraced Univer- 
salism as a philosophy, rather than as a revelation. Soon 
after his settlement as pastor, at Charlestown, he began to 
attract a large share of public attention. One or two 
secular and patriotic lectures, which he delivered on 
public occasions, gave scope for his poetical conceptions, 
beautiful style, and his eloquence, and thus largely in- 
creased his fame. 

His rising popularity, the purity of his style, the power 
of his eloquence, the respectability of his learning, but, 
above all, the fact that he received and defended the doc- 
trine of the Universalists, with a reservation as to future 
punishment, made Mr. King a shining mark of observa- 
tion for the Unitarians of Boston and vicinity. And it 
was far from being disagreeable to them that he accepted 
even the great doctrine of the final holiness and happiness 
of all men, as an inference, rather than as a revealed fact 
of the Word of God. He wasalways deeply respected at 
Charlestown, by the great body of the congregation; yet 
there was a restrained, discontent in the breasts of some, 
who professed to be longing to have the great doctrines of 
the gospel more distinctly preached. Although Mr. King 
bore himself under this state of things very well, yet these 
are the matters which trouble young pastors, especially 


on*k 
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such as are aspirants for fame. Just at this time there 
was a congregation of Unitarians, in Boston, in a pecu- 
liarly unsettled, unhappy and doubtful position. They 
were possessed of a large and elegant house of worship, 
in not an unfavorable location, but they had been weak- 
ened by long and painful differences under a former 
clergyman, and one or two succeeding pastors had not 
restored them to union, ‘and much less to prosperity. 

There was not an odor of sanctity about the congrega- 
tion, and some pastors, therefore, whom they would have 
been glad to obtain, did not give them encouragement 
enough to justify the extension of an invitation. The 
position of Mr. King attracted their attention. He was 
talented, popular, not a Universalist in full harmony with 
the elder Ballou ; his eloquence would fill their pews, and 
perhaps draw largely upon the neighboring Universalist 
congregation, and it was found he was not disinclined 
to preach for them as a candidate. The result was that 
he was invited to become their pastor, and was installed, 
in December, 1848, by a mixed Council of Unitarians 
and Universalists. Whether there was no church, or 
whether that body had refused to concur in the invitation, 
we know not; but the letters missive were sent out in 
the name of the “ Proprietors of the Meeting-House in 
Hollis Street, in Boston.” ‘The Council met in the vestry 
of Dr. Huntington’s church, and the candidate was put 
through an examination. He was questioned on the point, 
whether he agreed with the so-called Rationalists, and 
gave assurances that he did not. Being questioned on 
the subject of future punishment, he avowed that he had 
always believed and preached that the characters which 
men held at death, were the characters with which they 
entered the future state ; and as to the interrogation (put 
by a Universalist,) whether he held to the final triumph 
of goodness over all evil, he replied that he did, and that 
he never should have entered the ministry among the 
Universalists had he not believed that doctrine. The 
following is the uncharitable manner in which the instal- 
lation was noticed by the Orthodox “ Puritan.” 

‘«* Previous to the installation, a Council was held in the Ves- 


try of Rev. Mr. Huntington’s church, to examine Mr. King. It 
was composed of Universalists and Unitarians—and the same 
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mixture was observed in the public performances. Rev. Dr. 
Frothingham presided, and made the prayer before the sermon. 
Rev. Dr. Dewey preached the Sermon, on the mode of quickening 
those ‘dead in trespasses and sins;’ which theme, considering 
the place in which he stood, was rather appropriate, when ‘re- 
ceived in a figure.’ His main purpose seemed to be, to show 
that religion was dead in the Orthodox churches, through a hard 
sectarianism ;—that our views of God were such that none could 
love him :—+that there was more real devotion among those who, 
in disgust with them, went over to infidelity, than among such 
as adopted them. Trinitarians of ‘dogmatic theology’ have 
made a gulph between God and men; he wished to ‘ bridge’ it 
over. A ‘mass of blind falsehoods’ had been thrown around 
religion: to ‘quicken’ it, these must be taken off. We must 
look less to God and more to man for salvation; and havea more 
rational view of the ‘love of Christ.’ The Orthodox view was 
extravagant and overwrought. To make men love Christ, his 
love must be more like ours. ‘ All men love something ;’ and 
the child that loves a kitten, bears for it the same kind of love 
that Jesus bears to those that love him. Dr. Dewey called upon 
the Unitarians to give up their ‘ perpetual negation,’ and as- 
sume the positive in religion. He thought the time had come 
when the wolf and the lamb should lie down together—(always 
safe on the part of the wolf.) He congratulated the minister and 
people, and hoped they would be ‘quickened’ from deadness, 
and have a ‘ revival of a congregation,’ as well of good works. 

The prayer of installation was made by Mr. Huntington. Mr. 
Alger, of Roxbury, gave the right hand of fellowship. Hecom- 
pared the union of the denominations, then consummated, to the 
union of ‘ two magnets,’ which had a triple strength; and he not 
only gave the pastor his own hand and the hands of the Coun- 
cil, but gave him also ‘the hands of all good men in the world’ 
—a license not delegated to the speaker. Mr. Bartol, of the 
West church (Dr. Lowell’s) gave the charge, and Dr. Parkman 
made the concluding prayer. Mr. Ballou and Mr. Chapin, of 
the Universalist sect, took part in the services: the former read 
the Scriptures, and the latter addressed the Society.” 


Since Mr. King’s installation, things have gone along 
very well at Hollis Street. The congregation has increas- 
ed; indeed, it must have increased, or the society would 
have died. ‘There were some signs of trouble at one 
time, in consequence of the bold tone assumed by Mr. 
King in speaking of the sins of the nation. The Proprie- 
tors however soon learned that their pastor was not to be 
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dictated to in such matters; and when they found that 
their ill judged advice was useless, and worse than useless, 
they interfered no more. The preaching of Universalism 
has never made any trouble at Hollis Street. This may 
be owing to forbearance on the part of the people, or a 
forbearance on the part of the pastor from dwelling on 
that point. By far the larger part of his exchanges have 
been with Unitarians. It is probably quite impossible for 
Mr. K. to comply with all the applications for exchanges 
which he receives from his Unitarian brethren. 

We have permitted ourself to write this brief history of 
Mr. K., particularly of the philosophical turn of his mind, 
his past and especially his present connection, that we 
may throw some light on the matter which we are about 
to introduce to the attention of the reader. We have 
placed conspicuously the question, “Is Universalism re- 
vealed in the Four Gospels?” It is in vain to seek to 
hide the fact, that certain passages in the reply of Mr. 
King to the sermon of Dr. Nehemiah Adams, are the occa- 
sion of this article. Dr. A. sought in that sermon to main- 
tain the truth of the doctrine of endless punishment, on the 
ground of reason. Mr. King invited the doctor to repeat 
this discourse in the Hollis Street pulpit; intending, no 
doubt, to hear the matter candidly, to weigh the argu- 
ments well, and, if need be, to reply to them from the 
same place. In the course of Mr. K.’s reply, or, rather, 
almost at the very beginning of it, he made the following 
remarkable statements : 

‘TI freely say that I do not find the doctrine of the ultimate 
salvation of all souls clearly stated in any text, or in any dis- 
course, that has been reported from the lips of Christ. I do 
not think that we can fairly maintain that the final restoration of 
all men isa prominent and explicit doctrine of the four Gos- 
pels.”” (p. 5.) 

Again, he says: 

“The religion of Jesus does inspire this confidence in God. 


When we read it rightly, it forbids us to limit his mercy within 


this short life. There is nothing final in the divine government 
of souls.”’ (p. 6.) 

Once more: 

“There is no argument for the final triumph of goodness re- 


corded in the four Gospels, nor any dogmatic textual assertion 
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of that doctrine; but all the principles glow there, vivid as the 
sunlight, that are required to give us the most consoling trust in 
God through eternity, and the most cheering hope for man.” 
(p. 6, 7.) 

The reader of Mr. K.’s sermons, almost instinctively 
asks himself, Why does Mr. K. make so many fine-drawn 
distinctions? In the first place, why does he single out 
the four Gospels? Does he mean to be understood that 
Universalism is very clearly revealed in the other parts 
of the New Testament ? but, perchance, not in the four 
Gospels ? or, does he mean that he does not suppose the 
other parts are entitled to the full faith of Christians ? 
The latter position we presume he does not take. We 
are inclined to think he holds that, while the four Gospels 
do not contain any explicit acknowledgment of the doc- 
trine of the final holiness and happiness of all men, it is 
very clearly revealed in the Epistles. We hope we have 
apprehended his positions correctly. If this -be so, he 
ought certainly to have dealt fairly with those who hold 
that doctrine to be a very precious one, and have said, 
although I do not believe the doctrine of the final holi- 
ness and happiness of all men is revealed in the four Gos- 
pels, yet I find it very clearly revealed in other parts of 
the New Testament.” Such a saving clause would have 
done great good. It would have prevented Mr. K. from 
being misunderstood among all classes of Partialists, as 
well as among Universalists and Unitarians ; and it would 
have saved those who hold the doctrine of the final recon- 
ciliation of all things to God, from some degree of the 
sorrow which they now feel. As the matter stands, we 
think Mr. King’s discourses will.do almost as much to 
break down Universalism as to break down the doctrine 


of endless misery; and they will not build up any thing 
half as substantial in the place of the latter doctrine. Mr. 
K.’s sermons remind us of the sermon in which Archbishop 
Tillotson undertook to defend the doctrine of endless 
misery. ‘The Archbishop selected as the basis of his dis- 


course the words in Matt. xxv. 46; “ These shall go away 


into everlasting punishment; but the righteous into life 
eternal.’? But the doctrine he professed to defend lost 
more than it gained by his effort. The friends of that 


doctrine believed that two or three more such defences 
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would ruin their cause. They rather besought him not 
to write any more. Although his sermon was professed- 
ly in defence of the doctrine of endless punishment, yet 
he convinced all his literary friends, and we believe all 
his enemies also, that he had no abiding and reliable faith 


whatever in that doctrine.” The profession went in one 
direction, and the effect in another. 

There is another distinction made in Mr. King’s ser- 
mons which we wish to propose to him for a review. It 
seems to us of very small importance. We refer to the 
point, whether a doctrine be taught in the Word of God 
by ‘** dogmatic textual assertion,’’ or whether it flows out 
from certain well established principles that have been 
adopted and asserted by the sacred writers. We will 
base our question on Mr. K.’s own words. He says: 

‘** There is no argument for the final triumph of goodness re- 
corded in the four Gospels, nor any. dogmatic textual assertion 
of that doctrine; but all the principles glow there, vivid as the 
sunlight, that are required [not to prove Universalism, mark ye, 
but] to give the most consoling trust in God through eternity, 
and the most cheering hope for man.” (p. 6, 7.) 


Our question is, What sufficient matter is there here 
to build a distinction upon? If Mr, K. had carried out 
his sentence in this way, ‘but all the principles glow 
there, vivid as the sunlight, from which that doctrine flows,’ 
we should have been better satisfied with the sentence ; 
but when he comes to round off his period, instead of 
saying, from which that doctrine flows, his pen wavers, and 
we get merely the general expression, “ that are required 
to give us the most consoling trust in God through eter- 
nity, and the most cheering hope for man.” But suppos- 
ing Mr. K. to mean, what he did not fully say, viz: that, 
although there is no dogmatic textual assertion of that 
doctrine in the four Gospels, yet all the principles glow 
there, vivid as the sunlight, from which that doctrine flows, 
what sufficient matter is there to build a distinction upon ? 
and what need is there of making the distinction, unless 
the mere making of a distinction is the main point aimed 

2Those who wish to become further acquainted with this famous 
sermon of the Archbishop, and with the views the learned took of it at 


the time, are referred to Modern History of Universalism, by Rev. T. 
Whittemore. Boston. 1830. pp. 86-97. 
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at? What is the difference whether a doctrine is reveal- 
ed in plain words, or whether all the principles are laid 
down from which it flows? Is it not just as mucha 
matter of revelation in the one case as in thé other? If 
so, what need is there of the distinction? Is it any more 
scholarly to receive Universalism as an unavoidable infer- 
ence from principles that glow as the sunlight in the 
Scriptures, than it is to receive it as a dogmatic and text- 
ual assertion? ‘The former, perhaps, would make a little 
wider distinction between Mr. K. and Universalist preach- 


ers generallf¥; it might make him appear more like a 
philosopher, and less directly a Universalist; but we do 
not see any essential difference in the thing, after all. It 
is not worth the distinction, unless it is merely for the 
sake of making a distinction. "What odds does it make, 
whether we say ‘ two and two are four,” or ‘three and 
one are four ?”’ ‘The same principles are involved, and 
the same number of things are involved. Suppose a man 
should say, ‘I do not believe that two and two are four, 
but I believe that three and one are four.” We should 
say, ‘‘why, man! what great difference can there be?” 
He might reply, “ O, the former is the dogmatic and 
textual rendering of the rule; but I prefer to take it in 
the other form.”” It would make no difference in the 
thing itself, although it might seem to him to doso. If 
the supporters of the “two and two” position were 
arranged on the one side, and the supporters of the ‘“ three 
and one,” on the other, what possible benefit would 
accrue from the division, except that it might give occa- 
sion to some man to style himself a connecting ligature 
between them ? What difference does it make whether ° 
Christ taught Universalism in plain words, or whether he 
laid down those principles from which that great and 
glorious doctrine must flow, and from which nothing else 
can flow ? 

Another important matter, which we cannot fail to 
mention is, that none of the distinctions which Mr. King 
has made, were at all necessary to the subject in dispute 
between him and Dr. Adams. He could have replied to 
Dr. A., and effectually annihilated all his propositions, all 
his sophistries and shows of argument, without distinguish- 
ing the four Gospels from the rest of the New Testament, 
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or without distinguishing the dogmatic and textual asser- 
tion of Universalism from any other method of revealing 
it. By making these distinctions he only weakened the 
side he ought to have strengthened, if he meant to put 
down, in the most effectual manner, the doctrine of end- 
less misery. If we wish to break up people’s confidence 
in the doctrine of endless misery, it will accomplish 
nothing towards that end to tell them that we do not find 
‘‘ the doctrine of the eventual salvation of all souls clearly 
stated in any text, or in any discourse, that has been 
reported from the lips of Christ.” What a precious dec- 
laration is this to the Partialist! How will it ring through 
all the ranks of the common enemy! for, as we heard an 
Orthodox preacher say, a few days since, “it is enough 
for Dr. Adams to draw a confession so fatal to Unitarian- 
ism and to Universalism from Rev. T. 8. King, even if he 
had done nothing else.” ‘ ‘That concession,” he contin- 
ued, “ will strengthen Orthodoxy more than the argu- 
ments of ‘Universalists and Unitarians for ten years can 
weaken it.’ “The defection of Mr. Coolidge from the 
Unitarian ranks,” said he, “ will not have half the influ- 
ence to weaken Unitarianism and Universalism, [they are 
both one thing, he added slyly,] that this concession of 
Mr. King will have. People,’”’ said he, ‘never become 
Unitarians while they undoubtingly believe in the doctrine 
of endless misery. It is when they have strong doubts of 
the truth of the latter doctrine, that they slide off into 
Unitarianism or Universalism, and it does not make much 
difference to which they go. But,” said he, ‘if we can 
_ keep their faith strong in the doctrine of endless misery, 
they will be no more in danger of becoming Unitarians 
than Universalists. "We, therefore, of the Orthodox faith, 
are exceedingly gratified,” he said, in closing, “at the 
admission, from Mr. King, that he does not find the doc- 
trine of the ultimate salvation of all souls clearly stated in 
any text, or in any discourse, that has been reported from 
the lips of Christ.” He had the two sermons open before 
him, with the passage distinctly marked, as if intended 
for frequent use.® 


3 And what says the editor of the “Puritan Recorder,” the leading 
Orthodox journal in all New England? See the following paragraph 
quoted from that paper of the 15th of July: 

“Unluckily for himself, at the very outset, Mr. King makes an ad- 
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What was Dr. Adams’ proposition ? What was the gist 
of his whole sermon ? _ ‘I'he design was, to prove the rea- 
sonableness of endless punishment. A leader among the 
party who had long denounced human reason, as danger- 
ous, carnal and ungodly, he now turns a complete somer- 
set, and basis the defence of his doctrine on the same 
uncertain, dangerous, carnal, human reason. Mr. King 
has not made the use of that fact, that we should have 
supposed he would do. But, passing by this great 
change which Dr. Adams has made in the Orthodox fore- 
ground of the battle, we call especial attention to the fact, 
that the theme of Dr. Adams’ sermon was the reasonable- 
ness of the doctrine of endless punishment. Mr. King 
entitles his own sermons, “ The Doctrine of Endless 
Punishment for the Sins of this Life, Unchristian and 
Unreasonable.” Very well; now, what néed was there 
in pursuing such a theme, that Mr. K. should make the 
concessions he has done, thus weakening the public con- 
fidence in the doctrine of Universalism ? What need that 
he should say, “ I do not find the doctrine of.the ultimate 
salvation of all souls clearly stated in any text, or in any 
discourse, that has been reported from the lips of Christ ? ” 
In meeting Dr. Adams’ proposition, Mr. King could have 
refuted it in either one of two ways: first, by showing 
that the doctrine of endless misery was absolutely un- 
reasonable, or, secondly, by showing that the opposite 
doctrine, that of the final happiness of all men, was reason- 
able. ‘To neither of these propositions does Mr. King’s 


mission, which renders his whole argument nugatory and idle; he 
gives up his cause before be begins to talk about it. For he stands 
up as a Christian teacher, the pastor of a professedly Christian church, 
in the capital of the Old Bay State, and says—‘I do not find the doc- 
trine of the ultimate salvation of all souls clearly stated in any text, or 
in any discourse, that has been reported from the lips of Christ.’ How 
then dare you, I would ask him, to preach as a Christian doctrine what, 
in all his discourses, as recorded by four several witnesses, Christ never 
‘clearly stated?’ How dare you teach asa doctrine of Christ, the doc- 
trine, concerning which you further say, ‘I do not think we can fairly 
maintain that the final restoration of all men is a prominent and ex- 
plicit doctrine of the fourGospels?’ After this admission, how can he 
reconcile it to the honest simplicity of a Christian to attempt in two 
long discourses to establish as an important doctrine-of Scripture, what 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ was not ‘a prominent and explicit doc- 
trine? ’” 
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remarkeble declarations give the least support. There 
was ne-necessity, therefore, that such a declaration should 
have been made. The effect of it was to weaken his 
whole argument, and, more especially, when he adds, 
‘there is no argument for the final triumph of goodness 
recorded in the four’ Gospels, nor any dogmatic textual 
assertion of that ductrine.” These assertions will do more 
to build up modern partialism than all the force of the 
two sermons will do to break it down. 

We hold that Mr. King not only made a mistake, as a 
logician and a controversialist, in introducing into his reply 
the remarkable declarations we have quoted; but we 
think that he has made avery serious mistake also, in 
regard to the matter of fact. We take issue with him on 
that point. We do find the doctrine of the final salvation 
of all souls clearly stated in texts and discourses that have 
been reported from the lips of Christ. There are living 
arguments recorded in the four Gospels for the final 
triumph of goodness, and also dogmatic, textual assertions 
of that doctrine. Heaven shield us! If the proofs of 
Universalism are to be ignored, as Mr..King has ignored 
them in his two sermons, we shall have little of that great 
and glorious doctrine left in the public mind, very soon. 

Jesus Christ, let it be remembered, is declared in the 
Gospels to be the Saviour of the‘world ; and how could he 
be justly called the Saviour of the world, if the world shall 
never be sayed ? The annunciation that he is the Saviour 
of the world, is at the same time the annunciation of the 
salvation of the world. You cannot separate the one from 
the other. His own disciple, who knew what Jesus preach- 
ed better than any man on earth now knows, said: ‘* And 
we have seen and do testify, that the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of theworld.”’ (1 John, iv. 14.) Whether 
this be dogmatic we will not say, but it is evidently textual, 
and, therefore, will be hard to be received by those who are 
opposed to textual declarations of divine truth. We prefer 
to give line upon line, and precept upon precept. It may 
be said, this dropped from the lips of John, the disciple, and 
not from the lips of Jesus, the Master. We maintain that 
the same great fact dropped from the lips of Jesus the Mas- 
ter. Now forthe proof. When Jesus was at Jacob’s well 
in Samaria, the Samaritans came, at the invitation of the 
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Samaritan woman, to hear him preach. The great fact 
which the Samaritans learned from his own lips is described 
by them as follows: ‘* Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying; for we have heard him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” (John, 
iv. 42.) The Samaritans had learned something new ; 
they believed ; they were convinced. Whatever the fact 
was, they had learned it from Christ. They did not be- 
lieve on account of what the woman had told ther, for, 
said they, we have heard him ourselves, and Know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. The 
fact dropped from His lips; and the Samaritans alleged 
that they received it from his lips. They knew nothing 
about the matter except what they learned from him. 
Jesus was anointed to be the Saviour of the world, and he 
so represented the matter. All that was holy in his anoint- 
ing, all that was efficacious in his conversation, goes to 
sanctify and make prominent the fact that he is the Sav- 
iour of the world, and of course that the world will be 
saved. When Jesus was called the Christ, or the anoint- 
ed, the name had reference to the great purpose for which 
he was anointed, and we cannot call him the Christ without 
recognizing the fact that he is the Saviour of the world. 
Those who had the rich opportunity to hear him them- 
selves, used to say, we know (because we have heard him 
ourselves) that this is indeed the Christ, the anointed, or 
‘¢ the Saviour of the world.” 

Again, it must not be forgotten, that the Lord Jesus 
affirmed that all things, meaning all intellectual beings, had 
been committed to his care, and that he should labor for 
their welfare, and keep his eye upon them, and suffer no 
one to pluck them out of his hand, and that he should 
finally draw them allto himself. The blessed Saviour said 
all this when onearth. First, the evangelist Matthew 
bears testimony that Jesus said, “ All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father.” (Matt. xi. 27.) We read alsoin 
John, iii. 35, “The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hands.” This is, we suppose, dog- 
matic and textual. The object that God had in view, in 
thus placing all things in the hands of Christ, is described 
by our Lord to be that they might be saved, that they 
might be drawn to him; for these expressions are of simi- 
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lar import. ‘ All that the Father giveth me shall come 
to me.” (John, vi. 37.) To come to Christ is to become 
a Christian. All mankind without distinction are given to 
Christ, and all that the Father hath given him shall come 
to him. Now it needs but one proposition to make this 
proof complete, viz: that all that come to Christ shall be 
received by him; and thus we find it: * All that the Fa- 
ther giveth me shall come to me; and him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.’ (John, vi. 37.) Now it 
seems to us that this proof is perfect. It is all from the 
four Gospels; it is all from the lips of Christ; it is dog- 
matic, it is textual, if we know what is meant by these 
terms. “ All things” means, as the best Greek scholars 
say, ‘all intelligent beings.” All were given to Christ 
by the Father ; all that the Father gave to Jesus shall come 
to him, and him that cometh shall in no wise be cast out. 
In view of these texts we cannot agree with Mr. King, 
that ‘“‘ we do not find the doctrine of the ultimate salvation 
of all souls clearly stated in any text, or any discourse, that 
has been reported from the lips of Christ.” We hold that 
the doctrine of the final restoration of all souls is a prom- 
inent and explicit doctrine of the four Gospels, and we 
cannot cease to wonder, that the man who has occupied 
the positions hitherto occupied by Mr. King, could have 
permitted himself, for any reason under heaven, to have 
made the assertion, “ ‘There is no argument for the final 
triumph of goodness recorded in the four Gospels, nor any 
dogmatic textual assertion of that doctrine.” 

But we have by no means exhausted our proof. We 
now commend to the reader’s attention the remarkable 
words of the Lord Jesus, recorded in John, xii. 32: 
“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” Can there be any doubt that these are the 
words of Jesus? Can there be any doubt that they are 
recorded in the four Gospels? Is not this a dogmatic, 
textual assertion of the great doctrine of the final happi- 
ness of all men? Does not the phrase “all men,” signify 
all men in the most unlimited sense of the expression ? 
Mr. King surely will throw no doubt upon that point. 
Was Christ lifted up from the earth? He certainly was, 
at the crucifixion. “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that 
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whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” (John, iii. 14, 15.) By the phrase, * lifted 
up from the earth,”’ was meant, beyond all doubt, the fact 
of the crucifixion. Jesus was crucified, and the great 
moral effect of the crucifixion is declared to be the draw- 
ing of all mankind unto him. To come to Christ, is to 
seek after him and to find him; it isto obtain rest in him; 
it is to enjoy the great benefits which his mission, his doc- 
trine, his life, bis death, his resurrection, were designed to 
confer upon mankind. ‘‘ Come unto me,” said Jesus, “ all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly inheart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” (Matt. xi. 28- 
30.) Now, with these helps before us, to bring out the exact 
meaning of Christ’s words, let us repeat them once more. 
** And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” Jesus must have intended here to show that 
the great event of all mankind, at last, being drawn to him, 
was as sure to take place, as that his crucifixion should 
take place. ‘The one event was as certain as the other ; and 
the crucifixion, although it might seem to be the destruc- 
tion of all hope of the prevalence of Christ’s religion, yet 
it was one of the principal means of the final success of 
that religion. The great end for which Christ came into 
the world was to save mankind—all mankind. He came 
to draw them all to himself. All shall come to Christ, and 
him that cometh shall in no wise be cast out. We know 
this great event has not yet happened. We do not yet 
see all things put under him, but we see all the means in 
operation, which are in the end to produce that effect. We 
have the word of Christ for it. ‘* I will draw all men unto 
me.” If this isnot a clear assertion of the coming of all 
men to Christ, we should be glad to be informed what 
language could have been used consistently with the 
idioms employed by him to show that he intended to draw 
all men unto him. Let us keep our philosophical specu- 
lations out of this inquiry, for the question is not, what does 
philosophy teach, but, is the doctrine of the final happiness 
of all men revealed in either of the four Gospels? Is it 
contained in any discourse that was ever reported from 
the lips of J —_ ? The great teacher will take care that 
33 : 
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he will do nothing, in fulfilling his promise, that shall vio- 
late any sound philosophy. 

The next passage which we shall introduce may be 
found in Matt. xxii. 29, 30: “Jesus answered and 
said unto them, ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven.” This is a description of what is to be 
the condition of mankind after the resurrection. Willmen 
be happy, or unhappy, in the future state? ‘Will they be 
saved, or damned? Has our Lord given us any distinct 
and reliable information on the subject? We maintain 
that he has. He gives us the assurance that in the future 
world, after the resurrection of the dead, men shall not 
be subject to their earthly passions, but shall be as the 
angels of God in heaven. We may be sure, from the ac- 
companying facts, that this language of Jesus refers to the 
future state. The Sadducees, who denied the resurrection, 
came to Jesus, and said,'“* Master, Moses said, if a man die, 
having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, and 
raise up seed unto his brother. Now, there were with 
us seven brethren; and the first, when he had married a 
a wife, deceased; and having no issue, left his wife unto 
his brother. Likewise the second also, and the third, unto 
the seventh. And last of all the woman died also. There- 
fore, in the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the 
seven? for they all had her.’ (Matt. xxii. 24-28.) 
Here the Sadducees were evidently speaking of the future 
immortal state. ‘Last of all the woman died also.” 
‘“ Therefore, in the resurrection, whose wife shall she be 2” 
Our Lord intimated to them, in reply, that they were not 
well versed in the Scriptures, nor did they entertain full 
and perfect views of the power of God. Hedid not rea- 
son from analogy inthis matter. He thought the future 
world would be a very different one from the present. 
Those that shall be raised from the dead will be as the 
angels of God in heaven. If the angels are holy, mankind 
will be holy; if the angels are happy, they will be happy. 
This is a distinct and positive declaration of the purity and 
happiness of all men. It is found in a discourse that drop- 
ped from the lips of Jesus, and was preserved by the 
evangelist Matthew. How then can we adopt the lan- 
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guage of Mr. King, and say, “I do not find the doctrine 
of the ultimate salvation of all souls stated in any text, or 
any discourse, that has been reported from the lips of 
Christ.” Strange declaration! Jesus revealed the doc- 
trine of the salva:.on of all men in the immortal state, as 
plainly as he revealed the fact of the resurrection of the 
dead ; and, if Mr. King ignores the doctrine, or denies 
that it is taught in the four Gospels, then he must deny 
that all men will be raised from the dead. Jesus joined 
the two great facts together—the resurrection of all men, 
and their exaltation to the condition of angels; and no 
man can strike the one from his teachings without striking 
out the other. 

There are certain things which appear to us to be indis- 
putable. One of them we have named, to wit: that Jesus 
has revealed the doctrine of the final purity and happiness 
of all men, as plainly and prominently as he revealed the 
fact of their resurrection from the dead. If we deny that 
Jesus taught the one, we must give up that he taught the 
other. Again, Jesus was pre-eminently a teacher come 
from God. He was pre-eminently the source of eternal 
life. He had a fulness of truth and spiritual life, which 
no other teacher ever possessed. No one among the 
apostles or the prophets was equal to him in this respect. 
The church was built on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, but Jesus Christ himself was the chief cor- 
ner-stone, the most important stone of all. Instead of 
being lower than the apostles and prophets, he is higher 
and greater than they. He was, when on earth, so much 
more the source of truth and of eternal life than any other 
teacher, that, in his presence, it was scarcely proper to 
speak of any other. Simon Peter said to him, on a 
certain occasion, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go, theu hast 
the words of eternal life.” (John vi. 68.) He was “the 
resurrection and the life,’”? and whosoever believed in 
Christ, though he were dead, yet should he live. (John 
xi. 25.) Now this could not be said of the words of any 
other teacher. Jesus is the highest of all, except God. 
He is the only begotten son of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. He is not dead; he lives in glory now; he 
ascended into heaven, and hath set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God-; God himself being on the 
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throne. Now we object to the proposition of Mr. King, 
that Jesus did not reveal the great doctrine of the final 
holiness and happiness of all men, because it lowers Jesus. 
It not only makes him ‘a little lower than the angels,”’ but 
it makes him lower than his own apostles, and lower even 
than the teachers under the Old Testament dispensation. 
We hold, that if there is one doctrine greater than any 
other, more glorious, more satisfactory to the human soul, 
it is the doctrine that God is in Christ, “ reconciling the 
world unto himself,’ with a certainty of its accomplish- 
ment. In comparison with: this doctrine, every other 
sinks into utter insignificance. If this doctrine be not true, 
there is nothing for man worth living for, or worth dying 
for. If this doctrine be not true, the sooner we perish, 
the better. Without it, we cannot love God; without it, 
the world is dark; without it, eternity is terrific. Mr. 
King maintains that Jesus did not explicitly reveal that 
doctrine. If he did not, he is lower than the apostles, he 
is lower than the prophets of the Old Testament ; and we 
can say no longer, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go, thou hast 
the words of eternal life,”’ for there would be enough to go 
to, far better calculated to supply us with eternal life than 
he. If Jesus did not reveal the doctrine of the final hap- 
piness of all men, he failed to give the world that doctrine 
which, above every other, is of importance; he failed to 
explain the great mystery of human existence; and he 
left the prospects of human beings, as Rev. Albert Barnes 
said his prospects were, all “dark, dark, dark.” It is 
worthy of remark, that Mr. King has no where hinted 
that the apostles have not revealed the precious doctrine 
of the final salvation of all men. It is only Jesus, the 
blessed Saviour of the world, from whom he withholds 
the honor of having proclaimed it. We think, (but can 
not be certain,) he would allow, the apostles inculcated 
it; but he denies that the Master, who came into the 
world to teach the highest style of truth, the most life- 
giving truth, the most far-reaching truth, in regard to the 
salvation of all mankind ; he who came especially ‘to 
bear witness to the truth, ”” he (Mr. King thinks) kept it 
back. All the good things that men can say about God 
lose their power, if we can not know that at last all souls 
shall be reconciled to him. We break the electric wire, 
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and heaven loses its best means of making a communica- 
tion to our hearts, if this doctrine be taken away. O 
Lord Jesus, thou never wilt forsake us. Whatever men 
may say of thee, thou wilt remain true. If we all, like 
Peter, should deny thee, or, like Judas, should betray thee, 
still thou wilt remain ‘the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” ‘To no one else will we turn. ‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

In one part of his second discourse, Mr. King has given 
us, in the words of Rev. Albert Barnes, a description of the 
state of that man’s mind, who cannot believe in the final 
happiness of all men. ‘The passage shows us what this 
world would be, were the light of this doctrine wholly shut 
out. It would be to all men then what Mr. Barnes tells us 
it is to him, “ all dark, dark, dark ;” but we will give the 
passage :— 

“Rev. Albert Barnes has said, with regard to the attempted 
solution of the subject, ‘I have read, to some extent, what wise 
and good men have written. I have looked at their theories and 
explanations. I have endeavored to weigh their arguments ; for 
my whole soul pants for light and relief on these questions. But 
I get neither ; and in the distress and anguish of my own spirit, I 
confess that I find no light whatever. I see not one ray to disclose 
to me the reason why I am come into the world; why thé earth is 
strewed with the dying and the dead ; and why man must suffer to 
all eternity. I never have seen a particle of light thrown on these 
subjects that has given a moment’s ease to my tortured mind; 
nor have I an explanation to offer, or a thought to suggest, 
which would be of relief to you. I trust that other men, as they 
profess to do, understand this better than I do, and that they 
have not the anguish of spirit that I have. But I confess, that 
when I look on a world of sinners and sufferers; upon death 
beds and grave yards; upon the world of woe, filled with hosts 
to suffer forever ; when I see my friends, my parents, my family, 
my people, my fellow citizens—when I look upon a whole race, 
all involved in this sin and danger, and when I see the great 
mass of them wholly unconcerned; and when I feel that God 
only can save them, and yet he does not do it—I am struck 
dumb, It is all dark, dark, dark to my soul, and I cannot dis- 
guise it.” (pp. 46, 47.) 


Every man in the world, who does not have the hope 
of the final happiness of all men, will find himself more or 
less in the situation of Mr. Barnes, as it is described in the 


‘ 
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passage quoted by Mr. King. Now, Mr. King believed 
that the Son of God looked upon men, and saw them, as 
they rose up before him in the ranks of coming genera- 
tions, troubled with the problem, why they came into the 
world, why man must suffer to all eternity ; he saw them 
unable to get a particle of light on these subjects; he 
saw them full of anguish of spirit, and struck dumb; he 
saw that every thing was dark, dark, dark to their souls, 
and yet, Mr. King thinks, He did not explicitly reveal the 
only doctrine which could fully give them peace! Does 
this agree with the accounts we have of Jesus, in the di- 
vine word ? He was accustomed to reveal the truth fully 
to mankind, that their joy might be full. ‘ These things 
have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full.” (John, xv. 11.) 

But the prophets and apostles believed this doctrine. If 
Jesus did not reveal it, he fell below his own disciples, in 
his teachings. How explicitly did Paul teach, again and 
again, the great doctrine of the final holiness and happi- 
ness of all men. We will not quote a series of passages 
here, although we are by no means opposed to textual 
proofs. Paul explicitly taught that grace shall extend as 
far as sin has reigned, (Rom. v. 20, 21;) that the whole 
creation shall be recovered from the effects of the fall, 
(Rom. viii. 20, 21;) so that, as Mr. Belsham, the English 
Unitarian, says: ‘‘ the whole human race, will, in the end, 
equally share in the love and favor of the great Universal 
parent,” (Commentary on Romans, viii. 22;) ‘ of him, 
through him, and ¢o him are all things.’”’” (Rom. xi. 36.) 
Of which, even some of the @erman evangelical divines 
have said, that the passage unquestionably teaches the doc- 
trine of the final happiness of all men. Paul thought that 
‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” (1 Cor. xv. 22;) that ‘all things shall be gathered 
together in Christ,’ (Eph. i. 8-10 ;) “that, unto Jesus, 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess that 
he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,” (Phil. ii. 10, 
11;) that ‘* God shall reconcile all things unto himself,” 
(Col. i. 19, 20;) that ‘‘ God will have all men to be saved 
and come unto the knowledge of the truth,” (1 Tim. ii. 
3, 4;) and * that all, at last, both Jews and Gentiles, shall 
know the Lord from the least unto the greatest,” (Heb. 
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xiii. 10,11.) Such are some of the declarations made by 
the ardent, faithful, and beloved Paul, in regard to the 
great fact of the final holiness and happiness of all man- 
kind. Now, if Jesus did not teach that doctrine, he fell 
below Paul in giving comfort to mankind, although he 
professed his object was to give mankind a fulness of joy. 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 

Some of the evidences of the truth of Universalism, 
which we meet with in the four Gospels, and which drop- 
ped from the lips of Jesus, we have not quoted in this 
article. We mean the great principles which he laid 
down, concerning the rectitude, benevolence, goodness, 
and mercy of God, and His constant care over his sinful 
creatures. No doctrine but Universalism is consistent 
with the exhibition made by the Lord Jesus of those prin- 
ciples. See Matt. v. 48-48: vi. 25-34; and other places. 
We do not dwell on those matters here, because we have 
preferred to give the more direct textual] proofs of the doc- 
trine. There is great weight, however, in the principles 
laid down by Jesus, concerning the divine character, 
from which nothing but the great doctrine of Universalism 
can flow. 

We have now stated our objections to Mr. K.’s sermons. 
We fear these sermons may lessen the public reverence for 
the Bible ; we fear, also, that they-will lead some to doubt 
whether Universalism be a clearly revealed doctrine of the 
word of God. That great and glorious doctrine is gain- 
ing more and more the confidence of the public every day. 
Without it we cannot justify the ways of God to man. It 
is a matter of sincere pleasure, that Rev. Mr. Livermore, 
editor of the ‘Christian Inquirer,’ (Unitarian,) at New 
York, has taken a decided stand in his columns on this 
point, and claims that the doctrine of the final happiness 
of all men is clearly revealed in the word of God. It is 
well known, according to the confession of Professor 
Stuart, made in 1840, that many of our Orthodox clergy 
secretly hold the belief in the same doctrine. We regret 
that Mr. King should have thrown his influence, so far as 
he has, into the scale against that doctrine. For our part, 
we shall continue to assert that Jesus will draw all men 
unto himself; that all men, in the resurrection, shall be 
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like the angels, and shall sin and die no more; that all 
that the Father hath given him shall come to him, and 
him that cometh to Jesus he will in no wise cast out. 

T. W. 


Art. XXVI. 
Dante and St. Paul. 


In the heart of London stands a cathedral named for 
the apostle Paul. On the walls of the Duomo, at Florence, 
hangs a portrait of the poet Dante. They recall to the 
beholder the memory of two men, who, in measure, hardly 
surpassed, have left their impress upon the consciousness 
of the church, and whose influence must endure so long 
as the world shall reverence the persistence of the martyr 
and the insight of the poet. By general consent these men 
are called great ; and there is a certain kinship in all great- 
ness. For genius, by reason of what it is, goes beyond 
the common activities of life, and keeps company chiefly 
with itself. And, inasmuch as genius takes its special form 
from its conditions, as the age when it appears and the 
people upon whom it acts, there must be many points of 
contrast between the Syrian apostle of the first century and 
the Italian poet of the thirteenth. It is the aim of this essay 
to set forth the points of contact and of contrast between 
Dante and St. Panl. 

In any estimate of an historic person we are obliged to 
inquire when and where he was, before we can render our 
verdict as to what he was. It is easy to say that Dante 
was born at Florence, May, 1265, but difficult to grasp 
‘the facts by which the Florentine life was then fashioned. 
In many ways, the age of Dante, like that of Paul, was an 
era of marked transition. The fading civilization of an- 
cient Rome had reached its greatest depression, and from 
the depths was slowly rising that social and intellectual 
culture, which has shaped the constitutions and creeds of 
modern Europe. The religion, which, at first pure, had 
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gradually became sullied by contact with every creed of a 
vast empire, was now, by its distorted dogmas, ready to 
receive a loftier spirituality, just as the effete polytheism of 
the first century was the hopeful seed-ground for the pure 
teachings of Christ. The life into which Dante was now 
introduced, had sprung from the union of many races, and 
was what the Saracen of the south, the Gothic hordes, the 
Norseman, the wild tribes of the Ligurian hills, and their 
more polished neighbors of central Italy, had, by their 
differing national instincts, made it. It was a life, war- 
like, superstitious, restless; where discordant ideas wres- 
tled together, and in whose chaotic vicissitudes the idea 
of the church only remained fixed. The hour of Dante’s 
advent into the Time-world was when the deepest dark- 
ness of the night was vanishing before the prophetic 
twilight that precedes the opening day. 

The surroundings of Dante were those common to aris- 
tocratic Florence. He waded through the usual sloughs 
of scholastic dulness, and studied Aristotle with rare 
zest and thoroughness; at some time of his life he had 
travelled to foreign universities, to Paris, and, perhaps, to 
Oxford; and his poems show him to be possessor of the 
highest culture of his age. Like the “ disciple of Ga- 
maliel,” he had been brought up at the feet of the Rabbis ; 
only Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen occupied a 
divided throne with Moses and the Fathers. 

The great fact which transfigures a life in many ways 
so eventful, is Dante’s love for Beatrice. 'Tolove is to be 
great; but never since has human love gifted a soul with 
such surety of greatness, as when it took up its abode in 
the youthful heart of Dante. The poet himself has in- 
troduced us into the tender secrets of his life-long love. 
He tells us, in his Vita Nuova, it was when he was nine 
years old that he met Beatrice, then a little girl not quite 
a year younger than himself; that then he was smitten 
with love for her, which ‘*made him tremble;’ and, 
long years after, thinking of this meeting, he writes, as of 
himself, “A new life begins.” It was indeed the begin- 
ning of much to Dante and to the world. 

This fact of Beatrice’s love is the sun around which 
Dante’s star revolves; it is the motive power of his life. 
So important is it, that Dante’s life is divided into two 
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periods by Beatrice’s death; and we observe the lover, 
when the “ fair lady” of his dreams was on earth, and 
when she had been translated to the heavens. _'The love of 
Dante is the most imperial exhibition of the passion to be 
found inhistory. Near sixteen years of his life was a glad 
abasement before the shrine of his gentle mistress. He 
wrote mystical sonnets in her honor, and concealed, by 
many a gentle artifice, his homage; he watched for her 
in the streets; he trembled and was embarrassed when 
they met at the house of friends ; he saw her in dreams so 
vivid, surrounded by such divine companions, that he 
was often ina perplexity of fear, as to what this meant ; 
and he stood afar off, and gazed upon the divine vision in 
silence, showing to no man what he only saw. To the 
man of the world all this may seem sentimentality ; but it 
was because Dante was so high, that he bowed so low. It 
was because there was in his soul what few men have, 
that love wrought by it such miracles as no man has since 
performed. Dante had thought and sympathy in measure 
seldom granted, and when love came it woke these mes- 
sengers, and sent them forth to fathom the abyss of hell, 
and climb the mount of heaven; for the capacity of doing 
is always in the measure of capacity of loving. Weak 
men are the slaves of their passion; great men wear the 
livery of love as a badge of liberty; the one kneel never 
to rise, the other ascend by their healthful homage. We 
gaze upon the stern, sad face that Guido painted, and feel 
that Dante must have been both strong and free. 

Few and brief are the notices which Dante gives us of 
his intercourse with “ his most gentle lady.” In his nine- 
teenth year, he met her in the streets of Florence, and 
‘‘ of her own ineffable courtesy, which has now its reward 
in eternity, she saluted me so graciously that I seemed, at 
that moment, to see all the extremes of happiness. Beat- 
rice was now married, and for six years longer she enjoy- 
ed the * pure light” of day, while Dante stood afar off 
from his divinity, as worshipful and as solitary as ever. 
When Dante was twenty-five years old, Beatrice died. 
‘Slight mention of this shrouding of the sun does he make 
in his Vita Nuova ; but the tender reminiscences of Dante 
are evident, when we find him sketching her lineaments, 
as of an angel, on the first anniversary of her death. 
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For more than thirty years, Dante was now to fight his 
life-battle alone, and what had been’ a presence became to 
himamemory. Married indeed he was, but not happily ; 
and it is plain, in spite of conflicting testimony, that he 
meditated too often upon the vanished, to suffer him to do 
his duty faithfully towards the present. Other men might 
enjoy the sunlight and be happy, but the way was weary 
to one whose sun had disappeared without hope of the 
coming day-break. Happiness, indeed, there was in 
watching the faint, lingering ray where it had just gone 
down, and joy in following it into unknown realms, and 
scanning the phases of its celestial fortunes; and, to the 
poet, the joy became a duty. How the way seemed to 
him is plain from one of his own sad sonnets, where look- 
ing back upon the great might-have-been, he accosts the 
enemy of his hopes : 

Discourteous Death! Compassion’s enemy! 
Parent of grief, since time began, 

Inexorable and oppressive judge ; 

Since my heart saddened through thy cruel deed, 
My course is melancholy, 

And my tongue wearies in condemning thee. 

A citizen of Florence, Dante had always been; and in 
the drama of Florentine politics, he played his part with 
his accustomed energy. In that great struggle between 
the idea of the empire and the idea of Papal supremacy, 
which for centuries cursed Italy, Dante ranged himself 
under the banners of the Ghibelines, and opposed the 
pope; yet so national was he in his thought, and so lasting 
the memory of his patriotic words, that in any move- 
ment of modern Italy toward independence, his opinion 
would no doubt be cited as friendly to Italian unity. It is 
not within the scope of our plan to discuss the citizen-life 
of Dante. He was entrusted with power in the State, 
which he seems to have used honestly. By the vicissi- 
tudes of party, too unimportant to mention, he found him- 
self powerless, and an exile amongst his banished friends. 
Neither will we follow him, as an outcast, and recall the 
means by which he strove to regain his citizenship. Un- 
conciliatory to the last, it was not likely that the lofty 
satire of Dante could reconcile the fiery affections of the 
Florentines to himself, and they finally condemned him to 
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be burnt alive. Henceforth, a wanderer, without ahome, 
there was scarce a court in Italy that did not shelter him, 
and he had walked through the streets of Transalpine 
cities. A dependent upon princes, he learned ‘ how salt 
is the bread of others, and how hard the road is, going up 
and down the stairs of others.’ ‘Towards Florence, the 
“beautiful city,” he turned ever and anon with filial 
yearnings; but when the Florentines promised him restor- 
ation, if he would confess his criminal acts against them, he 
answered, with brief, stern words, ‘* What! shall I not 
everywhere enjoy the sun and the stars? Can I not pos- 
sess the delightful contemplation of truth, in any spot, no 
matter where, beneath the arch of heaven, without offer- 
ing myself up, deprived of glory and laden with igno- 
miny, to the citizens of Florence ? Nor will bread, I trust, 
be ever wanting to me.” 

It was during this time of exile that Dante composed the 


Divine Comedy. From his youth he had been fitting him- 
self for this very work. For this the philosophy of the 
schools, and his ultimate acquaintance with the traditional 
learning of his age, availed. Gradually, as the years went 


on, and death had taken Beatrice from him, and persecu- 


tion and his own solitary nature separated him from 
human sympathies, shapes from the other world peopled 
his solitude, and phantoms of unearthly visitants became 
familiar as oft recurring dreams. ‘The thought.of what had 
been, turned him to consider what was to come, and the 


same gentle guide that had led him through the enchanted 
fields of an earthly love, pointed him from afar to the aw- 
ful mysteries of the spirit land. How far the Divine Com- 
edy is an autobiography, we cannot say; that most of it 
was what Dante had seen and felt we may be sure, for he 
says, “I have found the original of my hell in the world 
which we inhabit ;”’ that the life of the Middle Ages, as it 
beat in the heart of the poet, found audible utterance in 
his great poem, is plain; and this is what we are now 
chiefly concerned to know. The Divine Comedy was pos- 
' sible only for the thirteenth century, and in many ways it 
is that century. ‘The church of the Middle Ages was a 
church that ignored the present, and provided chiefly for 


the future life ; the idea of this world dwindled into noth- 
ingness before the awful mysteries of the world to come; 
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what was about men was transiént ; what was before them, 
eternal; and the Divine Comedy is a song of eternity, 
whose strains lay inarticulate in the hearts of his fellows, 
and which Dante alone had power to sing. 

The dominant idea of the Beyond must have met Dante 
wherever he turned. It was written inthe forms of devils 
and of angels wrestling for the souls of the dying, carved 
on the portals of the churches; it was engraved upon the 
monuments of the dead; it was pointed out in the Dream 
of Scipio, and in the transcendent dialogues of Plato, and 
was touched with the spirit of Greek and Roman myths ; 
it was set forth in the legends of the times, which told of 

mighty kings who came in dreams to the torture-chambers 
of the condemned, where their ancestors, plunged in boil- 
ing water or streams of liquid fire, suffered for their crimes ; 
of dreamy monks who, in estatic vigions, had seen the 
Great White Throne, and heard the anthems of the re- 


deemed as they knelt about it; or had been chilled by 


blasting winds, or scorched by seething fires of the pit. It 
was an idea embodied in the ritual of the church, in the 
testaments of kings, and in the acts of all earnest men of 


the Middle Ages. In Dante’s time the people of Florence 
had been invited to look upon a visible embodiment of this 
idea. ‘The bed of the Arno was converted into the gulf 


of perdition, where all horrors were concentrated. Noth- 
ing was wanting, and the spectators shuddered at the 


shrieks and groans of real persons exposed to the alternate 
extremes of fire and frost, to waves of boiling pitch and - 


serpents.” The Divine Comedy is ‘ The Confession of 
Faith” of the Dark Ages. 
Dante’s own words will Aunestlie the manner of his life 


as he was writing his great poem : 


‘‘T have gone about like a mendicant, showing against my will 
the wound with which fortune has smitten me. I have, indeed, 
been a vessel without sail and without steerage, carried about 
to divers ports, and roads, and shores, by the dry wind that 


springs out of sad poverty.” 


A few years more of exile, of wandering, of sorrow, and 
it is finished in July, 1821. Henceforth, there is no more 
Florence, and leaders of Guelph and Ghibeline; no 


more sickness of hope deferred; no more dependence. 
He has journeyed again into the unknown, and we won- 
34% 
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der as to the guide that leads him now, and the road along 
which he travels. Farewell, Dante, the lover and the poet ! 
Over the portal through which thou didst vanish, we will 
not write thy hopeless motto: “Lasciate ogni speranza voi 
ch’entrate,” but rather the more fitting word, ‘‘Resurgam.” 

We have thus set forth the main events in the less known 
life of Dante, trusting to the reader’s better acquaintance 
with the life of Paul. Heretofore we have pointed out 
how these two were like circumstanced, as to time and 
place. The age of each was one of transition, when the 
human mind, dissatisfied with what it had, reached out 
after a higher life. In both cases the way was from dark- 
ness into the light, and both were heralds of the coming 
‘day. They were each citizens of a country which was 
the highway-of nations. The city of God, for which St. 
Paul labored, was, built at the confluence of three civili- 
zations, and the “accusation” was written in letters of He- 
brew, and Greek, and Latin. Into Italy, the religious and 
political ideas of the known world had found entrance. 
No one can estimate the elements of the ancient Syrian 
life ; the sources of the life of Medieval Italy were hardly 
less complex. As we inquire how.these men stood relat- 
ed to their age, we find that Paul, as compared with Dante, 
rises high above its sweep, and herein appears the differ- 
ence in their greatness ; for the highest belong to the ages 
rather than to any era of time. Dante’s poem, as we have 
said, was the Middle Ages. Paul’s Epistles are the ages 
of the instincts of the human soul. The Divine Comedy 
ledds us among such men and women asare described in the 
ballads and chronicles of the times. As we journey through 
the dreary realms of the Inferno, the denizens we meet with 
are Italians, and we unconsciously watch for the gleam- 
ing of the assassin’s dagger, as if we walked at midnight 
through the streets of Florence, exposed to the ambuscades 
of hostile factions. The Letter to the Romans belongs 
almost as much to the nineteenth century as to the first. 
Thus it was, that Dante’s idea of the church is so much 
less catholic than that of Paul. His heaven and hell 
were not scriptural, but medixval. The Christ of Dante 
was the eidolon which his age had decked with its monas- 
tic trappings. ‘The Christ of Paul was the same that 
= walked with dusty vestments along the highways of 

udea. 
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The radical question about any man is, what was the 
formative idea of his life? For Dante, it was, as we have 
said, the love of Beatrice; for Paul, the love of Christ. 
Dante was of the world ; he had fought, he had intrigued ; 
but the sun which lighted him through all was his affec- 
tion for the little girl he had met at the merry-making of 
mutual friends. A Divine Comedy might have beea writ- 
ten had there been no Beatrice, but it must have been in- 
ferior to that we have. As it was, by the aid of his fair 
lady, he travelled where no man had ever been, and saw 
what few men had dared to seek. But the poet’s love for 
the human, wrought far less gloriously than the apostle’s 
love for the divine. The brightness that shone about him, 
on his Damascus journey, lighted him to nobler work than 
ever lay within the scope of Dante’s power. He travelled 
along his ways of peril to carry the cross into the homes 
of mén, and he went forth to martyrdom as servant of 
Jesus Christ. Pilgrims, indeed, they both had been; but 
the one followed too much the shadow of himself; the oth- 
er was the evangelist of safety tothe race. The shrine of 
the one lay too often wherever there was fruition for his 
own desires ; the shrine of the other was the broken tomb 
of an accomplished resurrection. 

Neither must it be forgotten that, though Dante is the 
poet of love, the Divine Comedy is a poem of law. Now, 
the proper adjustment between law and love is the most 
difficult of duties, and on its performance must our 
estimate of every man be based. One is too forgiving ; 
another is too relentless ; to punish, as if in pity, and to 
discharge, as if in justice, is as difficult as it is divine. 
One only is there in whom these tendencies were fairly 
blended ; inhim who wept while he fore-doomed and over- 
threw the tables of the money-changers in a temper that 
had just raised up the lame at the gate of the temple. For 
Dante there is no love in law; he is a pitiless judge, who 
never recommends to mercy. In the relentless logic of 
his intellect he puts his nearest friends in hell,—Brunello 
Latini, and Franchesca, the little girl he had held on his 
knee in her father’s house. He coolly calculates the pen- 
alty, looks into the burning sarcophagi of former acquaint- 
ances, without a shudder; passes through the bleeding 
forests, or treads upon the fire-flaked bodies of tormented 
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sinners, with no sign of fear. St. Paul tempers law with 
love; he, too, looks straight at the heart of things, and it 
is because he sees so clearly, that he issokind. ‘The Cor- 
inthians, who troubled him by their apostacy, he puts 
outside the pale of the church, but, withal, exhorts them to 
a speedy return through sorrow for their sins. Dante 
would have answered hate with hate, and plunged them 
in the hopeless realms of the accursed of God. The asser- 
tion of law by each is brief, relentless, and sublime; but 
the voice of the one is toned by the throbbings of a loving 
heart; the other has no accent of pity. The symbol of 
the Pauline faith is a helpless infant lying upon a virgin’s 
breast; that of the Dantesque, is an austere monk hurling 
his anathemas from amidst the sombre shadows of the 
Vatican. 

It is from this undue preponderance of law, in the mind 
of Dante, that his stoicism partly springs. His attithde is 
always militant against the world, and in the battle which 
he fights there is hardly a trace of courtesy or continence 
to be found. He sees the work that lies before him, and 
presses straight onward to his task, careless of friend or foe. 
He is not above the world, but he will thrive in spite of it. 
It may be that the men about him are his foes, but they shall 
find him a sturdy combatant. For most persons he has 
no great regard, and he walks among them unswayed by 
sympathy, cold, defiant, and king-like. In his sympathy 
with his race, the apostle far transcends the poet. In his 
atonement with his fellows, is evident his own surpassing 
greatness ; for the highest philosophy lies not in the fullest 
stoicism. The heroic cannot exist if it deny the human. 
The nobleman is not he, who, ignoring the facts about him, 
lies down to pleasant dreams, but he, who, with the fullest 
knowledge of what life is, accepts it, rejoices in it, and 
looking every fact fairly in the face, can still conquer and 
be happy. Paul knew better than most what was in man, 
and he loved him in spite of what he knew, and for what 
he knew. He sees: the depths of the soul’s sinfulness, and 
yet itis to hima thing divine. Philanthropy is a per- 
vading trait in the writings of Paul; but where does Dante 
show us that he loved his race? The religion of the one 
has in it the humility of the peasant’s Son, that of the 
other is of aristocratic, exclusive Florence. 
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Thus it happens, that while Paul had many special friend- 
ships, Dante had but few. It is noticeable, in respect to 
the former, that he seems pre-eminent for the tenderness of 
his friendships. The man who had the weight of the Gen- 
tile church resting on his shoulders, could still find leisure 
to send tender greetings to Timothy, or words of advice 
to Titus, and the close of his epistles often shows the cath- 
olicity of his affections. It has been said that the kings 
live apart, and that the lion dwells alone; but it should 
be answered, that the seclusion of the king is the denial of 
human nature, and that the lion is not the symbol of our 
christian faith. The Goethe, who sits loftily in his audi- 
ence chamber, to receive the homage of the Weimar 
Court, is not so noble as the impetuous boy who talked 
and laughed, and loved, beneath the humble roof of the 
country pastor. Our religion was to interpenetrate the 
human with the divine; and Paul shows who he is when 
he utters his divine sayings as the human brother. It is 
better to sit throned in the hearts of men, than to be the 
distant deity of a friendless heaven. 

It is a difficult and perplexing task to estimate the rela- 
tive or absolute value of the service which Dante and 
St. Paul have performed, because, in the case of one, our 
scale of valuation cannot reach high enough, and, in both, 
we are unable to fully comprehend the conditions under 
which they wrought. The great gift of Dante to the world 
ig the Divine Comedy; and how shall we estimate its 
worth? It has found more than twelve hundred com- 
mentators, and yet the fulness of its meaning has not been 
exhausted. . A civil war has raged for these several cen- 
turies, in the realm of literature, among the friends of the 
poem itself, as to what it means. How difficult to record 
a verdict that shall satisfy. It may be stated, generally, 
that as is the man so is the song he sings. ‘There is the 
same pride, the same hate, the same earnest spirit, the 
same loftiness of insight, the same intensity of thought, that 
show themselves in the details of his outward life. ‘The 
Divine Comedy is a “«rnya é¢ aei;? a possession forever. 
Its theme is one of mystery and of terror, and it points us 
to that hereafter, over whose portal the stoutest traveller 
passes anxiously, and the faithless, with many fears. It 
has gifted with the melody of music the surpassing thoughts 
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of the Middle Ages, and is, what Tieck calls it, ‘‘ a mys- 
tic, unfathomable song.” In its hold upon its auditory, is 
evident its appeal to the deep sympathies of the soul, and 
its tale of the Untraversed will find listeners so long as there 
shall be a meaning in the terrors of hell, or the glories of 
heaven. 

The Epistles of St. Paul contain in no slight measure 
the proof of what he was and did. As we consider their 
worth, silence seems befitting for a theme so high, and we 
therefore only cite the words of St. Chrysostom, spoken 
fourteen hundred years ago: ‘ Paul, by his letters, still 
lives in the mouths of men throughout the whole world ; 
by them, not only his own converts, but all the faithful unto 
this day, yea, and all the saints that are yet to be born 
until Christ’s coming again, both have and shall be 
blessed.” 

It must be evident to the student of history, that in many 
ways the fortunes of both men were alike. Both were born 
into an age that demanded great powers and allowed 
lofty undertakings, and neither was found wanting; both 
had been wanderers over the earth; in the severe sojourn 
of life, both had been persistent unto the end; both had 
done great deeds, had known great sorrows, had fought 
great battles, and had lain down in a foreign grave ; both 
have left their impress upon the age, but the influence of 
the apostle is more catholic than that of the poet. The Di- 
vine Comedy will be read so long as liberal learning, refing@ 
taste, and poetic sensibility shall be found. But it isa 
regal poem; fit chiefly for the kings to read. The Epistles, 
limitless in their scope, are for all men alike, and will find 
readers so long as a loving heart or a faithful spirit re- 
mains ; for Paul spoke out of our common nature to the 
race; Dante from above us, to a fit audience though few. 
We name them both heroes and martyrs; but far apart 
stands he who wrought chiefly for himself, from him who 
travelled over the world, that the journey of life might be 
diviner for those who came after him. In a measure both 
men were conquerers, though Paul is by pre-eminence 
the victor. Both had been rendered ‘ perfect through 
suffering ;” but Dante never quite raised himself out of 
the waves of sorrow that rolled over him, while Paul was 
cheerful to the very last. The life of Paul is a full suc- 
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cess; that of Dante is perhaps a victory, but it is surely 
darkened by the shadows of a partial defeat. Guido 
encircles the brow of Dante with the laurel wreath, but 
underneath it is a care-worn, saddened face. On Paul’s 
brow rests the Christian crown, and underneath are the 
features of the hero, bright with the reflected light of the 
cross. 

It may be said that we unjustly depress the fame of the 
poet, in order to elevate the apostle; but it should be 
answered that Paul is perhaps the noblest son of a church 
rich in noble men, and that Dante might be far below him, 
and yet worthy of our reverent esteem. Yet the one is to 
be reverenced, as from afar; the other is to be fellow- 
shipped and loved. 

The portrait that Guido painted is a calm, stern face, 
with lingering traces of fiery passions visible in it,—the 
countenance of a man whio “ had been in hell.” There 
is no portrait of the apostle Paul, save that which has 
been handed down in the traditions of a grateful church, 
yet his form stands boldly forth from the background of 
the ancient times. We recall “ the fire-baptism ” of that 
first Damascus journey; the voice, the darkened vision, 
the light of the accepted cross. We follow him as the 
first missionary of the universal church; gaining Christian 
victories over heathen doubters, with the sword of the 
spirit; and opposing the circumcision, with his gospel of 
universal brotherhood in Christ. We travel with him as he 
journeys through Asia Minor, and preaches of the risen 
Lord; as he stirs up licentious Ephesus with the mes- 
sage, ‘“‘ Blesed are the pure in heart;” as he escapes by 
night from Damascus; as he is taken up as one dead after 
the Lystrians stoned him; as he stands on Mars Hill, and 
preaches in philosophic Athens the ‘unknown God;” as 
he rebukes the splendid sins of Corinth ; as he braves the 
fury of Jewish zealots, in the “ Holy City,” declaring the 
Christ, whom with wicked hands they had crucified and 
slain; as he goes prisoner to Rome, the tempest-tossed 
and the shipwrecked ; as he writes epistles to the brethren, 
from the imperial city. We watch this man, writing to 
the beloved Timothy, when now Demas had forsaken 
him, having loved this present world, and only Luke 
was with him; when he was now ready to be offered, and 
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the time of his departure was at hand—* I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness.” We see him as he is standing face to face 
with death, measuring the power of his adversaries and 
his own strength, calmly careless of the fearful odds 
arrayed against him, unwearied and undismayed, plant- 
ing himself in battle array against all comers to the fight, 
and looking once again to the Christ that bent over him ; 
with a spirit as free, and a courage as hopeful, as when 
in his early manhood he had fought the good fight 
through the cities of the east,—he cries out to his disciples, 
from his prison-house at Rome, “I can do all things 
through Christ strengthening me.” He is the Christian 
Leonidas, holding the guarded pass against the hostile 
hosts pressing forward to assault the citadel of our human- 
ity,—conquerer, though he dies sword in hand upon the 
spot where he had stood. 

Dante is buried at Ravenna; and we can point to his 
grave and say, ‘* Here he lies.” The grave of St. Paul 
is unknown ; and so in our uncertainty we allot to this 
mighty spirit the wide stretch of the world, spanned by 
the firmament of stars, with its incense of wafted cloud, 
and glitter of sun-light upon the sea, and voices of forest 
and river and wind, to be, in its immensity, his burial 
place. N. H. C. 


Art. XXVII. 
The Lost Senses. 


The Lost Senses. Deafness and Blindness, By John Kitto, D. D., 
F.S.A., author of the “ Daily Bible Illustrations.” Robert Carter & 
Brothers. New York. 1852. 


Tue historian, who shall worthily record the transactions 
of the present age, will assign no common place to those 


splendid achievements of philanthropy and science, which 
have wrought such beneficent results upon the condition 
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of the deaf and the blind. Hitherto it has been thought 
impossible to render these classes of unfortunates any 
essential service; and they have accordingly, until com- 
paratively a recent period, been consigned to ignorance 
and imbecility. If we reflect upon the human consti- 
tution, we find that man is dependent for his development, 
as well as most of his happiness, upon his external senses. 
It were vain to inquire, as did the philosophers of old, what 
would be the condition of that being who should be depriv- 
ed of all his senses? We know full well, that though 
such a one might have a mere vegetative existence, he 
could not, in any sense of the word, be said to live. We 
assume therefore as granted, that we are dependent upon 
our senses for our intellectual and moral development, as 
well as for the sources of most of our happiness. It fol- 
lows therefore, that if an individual be deprived of either 
of the five senses, his capacity for acquiring knowledge 
and receiving enjoyment is proportionally diminished. 
Thus much is at once perceived. But there arise other 
questions which are not so easily disposed of; such as:— 
Can the want of one of the senses be made up by the 
increased activity of the others? Can knowledge be 
imparted to the mind in any other way than through those 
sovereign organs to which it is wont to be indebted for all 
its acquisitions ? Are there any means by which it is pos- 
sible to impart to one born deaf, any idea of sound ? or, 
to one born blind, any idea of color? These and similar 
inquiries will naturally receive attention in this paper, 
which we propose to devote to some of the topics sug- 
gested by the book before us, rather than attempt any thing 
like an exhaustive criticism. 

This admirable work is one of a series, issued by a 
society in England for the Dissemination of Useful Know- 
ledge. It is, therefore, particularly adapted to the general 
reader. Nevertheless, its pages are replete with facts and 
thoughts eminently calculated to attract the attention of 
the philosophic mind. An additional interest is given to 
the work, from the fact that the author was himself, nearly 
the whole of his life, the subject of one of the privations of 
which it so ably treats. Indeed, by far the most interest- 
ing portion of that part devoted to deafness, is that in which 
the author records his own experiences. The introduc- 
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tion is a kind of intellectual autobiography, which no one 
we are sure has ever read without mingled emotions of 


wonder and admiration. 

It would be interesting, did our space allow, to follow 
the author in his subsequent history, and to witness his 
struggles with deafness, poverty, and, more than these, 


the obstacles thrown in his way by the mistaken sympathy 


of his friends, After the death of his father he had no 


other home than that offered him in an English workhouse. 
He was subsequently apprenticed to a shoemaker, who 
proved a hard master anda brutal man. He was com- 


pelled once more to return to the workhouse. He con- 
tinued, however, to read with avidity every book that came 
in his way. He had determined that if he could achieve 
success in life, it must be in the pursuit of literature. 
There were many who sought to dissuade him, sincerely 
believing his deafness interposed insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Nothing, however, could deter him. He continued 
to persevere, and finally succeeded in winning a name and 
a position which few of his class have equalled, and none 
have ever filled more worthily. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the life of Dr. Kitto, 
because, so far as we are aware, he forms the only instance 
of one profoundly deaf attaining to eminence in the pur- 
> suit of literature. Besides the work now under review, 
Dr. Kitto is the author of several other books, mostly of a 


religious character. His Bible Illustrations are spoken 


of as having great merit. He edited, very acceptably, the 
Pictorial Bible. We infer from reviews of his works, that 
he was what, in England, would be called a Moderate 


Churchman. Like sensible and kindly disposed christians, 


he was a believer in an intermediate state. He speaks in 
his writings of praying for the dead. Nevertheless, his 
religious writings have had a large circulation among the 
evangelical portion of the religious world. 

_ The work before us, we believe, was the last the author 
published before his death. The limits of this article will 
not allow us to do more than briefly to speak of its most 
prominent topics. 

The question, how far it is possible for one born deaf to 
supply the want of hearing, by the substitution of the other 
senses, is treated with clearness and cogency. It would 
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be a great mistake, to suppose that Dr. Kitto is an illustra- 
tion of what one born deaf can accomplish. The know- 


ledge of what he had obtained, during the twelve years of 


his life while in the possession of hearing, was of inesti- 
mable advantage. This he himself declares with empha- 
sis. As to whether the born deaf can obtain a knowledge of 


sounds, by vibrations upon the nerves of the fingers and 


other parts of the body, we have some very curious and 


instructive remarks, in the chapter entitled “ Percussions.” 
The gist of the whole matter seems to be, that the deaf can 
obtain no more exact idea of sounds than the born blind 


can of colors. Place the hand of a deaf mute upon a 
sounding-board of a musical instrament—the pianoforte, 


for example; if some one plays upon the instrument, he 
percieves, of course, a sensation. But this will give him 
no idea of a musical sound. It of course may be well 
enough for the deaf and the blind to amuse themselves in 
this way, but nothing can be safely predicated of it. The 
more we reflect upon this matter, the more we are con- 
vinced, that the want of any one of the senses can never 
be fully made up by the others. We regard, therefore, 
the fact as patent, that the deaf must forever remain igno- 


rant of sounds, and the blind, of colors. We mean, of 
course, where blindness and deafness are congenital. 

The question then arises, which is the greater privation, 
the loss of hearing or sight? We are happy to find the 
views we have hitherto expressed confirmed by our 
author. But as this is a subject which the general reader 
may be supposed to feel some interest in, we will devote 
brief space to it. 

It is the common, almost universal, opinion of mankind, 
that want of sight is a greater misfortune than the want of 
hearing. This opinion is as natural as it is erroneous. 
The judgments of the majority of mankind are formed 
more from observation than reflection. Moreover, compar- 
isons are often instituted between the totally blind and the 
partially deaf; and conclusions are formed from cursory 
and superficial examination. The difference between the 
appearance of the deaf and the blind is well calculated to 
impress upon the casual observer the idea that the latter 
is much the more unfortunate. The sunken or projecting 
eye, the bent form, irregular gate, the awkward move- 
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ments (caused by being compelled to feel his way,) of 
the blind man, appeal at once to the sympathy of the 
beholder. The deaf mute, on the contrary, has an erect 
form, a quick and graceful carriage, a countenance, every 
lineament of which is in perpetual activity, and no where 
exhibits any external sign of the loss under which he 
labors. It is natural, therefore, and it would be strange if 
it were otherwise, that blindness has come to be regarded 
not only as a greater misfortune than deafness, but, with 
the exception of insanity, as the greatest incidental to our 
present existence. 

There is another and more potent reason why this view 
of the subject should be so generally entertained. We 
refer to the difficulty—the almost impossibility of the 
blind’s engaging with advantage in most of the avocations 
of life. The fact that they can be educated has long been 
demonstrated. But in what way can they be useful? At 
what employment can they labor with advantage to them- 
selves and to others, is a problem yet to be solved. Though 
strenuous exertions have been made at the institutions in 
this country to teach the blind some useful occupation by 
which they might obtain a livlihood, it would seem as yet 
without much success. None of the work departments 
attached to these institutions have as yet sustained them- 
selves, though many of them have existed for years. The 
oldest establishment, the one at Boston, earned for the last 
year, in round numbers, $19,000 ; the profits, amounting to 
$3000, were distributed among some thirty persons. This 
result, which is regarded as the most favorable that has yet 
been reached, we should think would settle the question for- 
ever, as to the practicability of the blind, as a class, earning 
their own subsistence at any mechanical employment. With 
the deaf, almost the exact reverse is the case. ‘Their pri- 
vation excludes them from none of the common pursuits 
of life. They can handle edge tools, superintend machin- 
ery, and, in short, engage without any disadvantage in all 
those callings that require quickness of the eye, or skill 
of the hand. It is this difference, the result of their 
privations, which has led to the general opinion already 
referred to, that the blind are more unfortunate than the 
deaf. And if we were to content ourselves with this lim- 
ited view, we should be compelled tothe same conclusion. 
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But there is a higher and more important aspect of the 
question yet to be considered. 

We take it at once for granted, that man was created 
endowed with faculties, and placed here for their develop- 
ment. And that condition which is most favorable for the 
attainment of this result is the best. It has already been 
conceded, that in the mere practical concerns of life, the 
deaf have the advantage. We think it can be as conclu- 
sively shown, that for the cultivation of the intellectual and 
moral nature, the blind have incomparably the advantage of 
the deaf. We might refer to the fact, of which the book 
under review shows conclusive evidence, that while the 
blind can show many names that have rendered themselves 
illustrious in science, literature, and the arts, the deaf are 
singularly deficient. As we have already intimated, Dr. 
Kitto is the only one of eminence of whom we have any 
knowledge, and it must be borne in mind, that he pos- 
sessed his hearing for a considerable period. 

When we reflect upon the comparative mental and moral 
condition of these two classes, we can readily understand 
the fact to which we have just referred. ‘The means of 
acquiring knowledge, of interchanging thought with those 
around them, and of obtaining information of objects 
beyond the reach of their remaining senses, is possessed 
by the blind as fully and completely as by other men; 
with the poor deaf mute it is quite otherwise. The early 
part of his existence is passed without any other means of 
communicating with those around him than that of natu- 
ral language, which is barely sufficient to express his com- 
monest wants. Not until many years have elapsed, and 
he has been placed at school, where he learns the system- 
atized language of signs, the finger alphabet, or the art of 
writing, is he able to communicate or receive ideas from 
others. The sign-language and the finger-alphabet are 
without doubt of great value. But they can no more com- 
pensate him for the want of speech than can books in 
raised characters, which the blind read with their fingers, 
compensate them for the want of sight. 

If any one would fully appreciate the advantage of a 
spoken language in the development of our faculties, he 
need only compare the mental and moral condition of a 
deaf and — child of the same age. If our limits 

o* 
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would permit, we could present extracts from the letters of 
deaf mutes, which thé book before us contains, written 
after they had completed their education, exhibiting a pov- 
erty of ideas and language, which would not be found in 
the compositions of a blind child, who had not had any 
other means of acquiring knowledge than that which he 
naturally possesses. | 

The conclusion at which every one must arrive, who 
gives the subject any attention, is, that while the deaf have 
greatly the advantage of the blind in all those pursuits 
purely practical in their nature, for the development of 
mind, the study of abstract science, intellectual and moral 
philosophy, &c., the blind have incalculably the advantage 
of the deaf. The whole matter of the comparative value 
of the senses was said to be thus summed up by a Ger- 
man philosopher: ‘If I were compelled to part with 
hearing or sight, and allowed my choice, it would depend 
upon my condition in other respects. IfI were rich, I had 
rather be blind ; if I were poor, and had to support my- 
self by the labor of my hands, I would rather be deaf.” 

No fact bearing upon the condition of the deaf or the 
blind has escaped our author. His industry and research 
are truly remarkable. No more so, however, than the 
judgment he has displayed in the disposition of his mate- 
rials. Of course, he is always more happy in elucidating 
the condition of the deaf, because he draws mostly from bis 
own experience ; while his knowledge of the blind is 
derived from the testimony of others. Yet we have been 
unable to find but one or two instances (and these are of 
trifling importance,) of inacuracies with respect to the 
condition of the blind. We will instance one. He is 
speaking of what must be the condition of him who should 
be both deaf and blind : 


‘Could there be left any thing to such a one but snuff and 
smoke? Indeed, could he even smoke? I do not recollect to 
have ever seen a blind man smoking, and I think it is true, that 
one derives no sensations from smoke, nor even knows that he is 
smoking, unless he is assured of the fact by seeing either the 
smoke, or the fire, or both.” (p. 47.) 


Now it is just here that the author has fallen into a mis- 
take—a very natural one indeed. We have heard many 
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persons affirm the same thing before. We take the liberty 
of denying the statement, intoto. Most of our readers are 
aware that we are blind, and likely to be so the rest of our 
existence. Yet if we were called upon to name the most 
exquisite physical enjoyment we have ever experienced, 
we should have no hesitancy in saying, that it was from 
the fumes and flavor of the weed. Why, without the help 
of the cigar, we very. much doubt whether this article 
would have been written. Often, while sitting alone, 
meditating upon the darkness that hangs over us like a 
pall, hiding the serene heavens and the beautiful earth, 
have we sought—aye, and found, too—solace in the 
Havana, or the Regalia. It is an erroneous opinion, that 
the blind are unable to tell when the cigar is lighted. 
They are able to distinguish it instantly. Most men smoke 
for the same purpose, viz: for the narcotive and sedative 
‘effects which the tobacco produces. We make these 
remarks for the benefit of the blind exclusively. Those 
who have eyes ought to eschew smoking, and leave it for 
those whose enjoyments are limited by this misfortune. 
We pass over much that is said in the book of eminent 
blind men—of Sanderson, Dr. Blacklock, Dr. Morges, and 
others ; because of these we have had somewhat to say in 
previous papers. It is a little remarkable, and it cannot 
fail to strike every reader of this admirable book, that 
almost every distinguished blind man mentioned has been 
indebted mainly to his own exertions for the eminence and 
success to which he has attained. Not one of them, so far 
as we are aware, has ever enjoyed the advantages of the 
Institutions. It would seem that the blind are not so 
dependent upon oe schools as are the deaf; arising 
mainly from the fact, that most of the instruction they 
receive is necessarily oral. And it may be doubted if in- 
stitutions have done any thing more for the blind, than if 
they had been educated, as Sanderson was, at home. And 
we are inclined to believe that the time will come when 
blind children will be educated in our commxn schools. 
We certainly can see no reason why this object could not 
be accomplished, and a very great saving made of expense 
to the State. We have abundant proof of blind persons 
being able to compete with seeing persons at our common 
schools. If the lesson be read aloud to them a few times 
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they can commit it as thoroughly as if they had read it 
themselves. Let the experiment be tried. Let those who 
have blind children seek to educate them at home, or send 
them to school with their seeing brothers and sisters, and 
we do not fear for the result. Large, separate establish- 
ments, which benefit those that have eyes quite as much as 
those that have not, will be no longer necessary. The 
various apparatus, such as books in raised characters, 
writing boards, cyphering boards, raised maps, and the 
like, can be made as available in teaching the blind in our 
common schools as they are in the institutions for their 
special benefit. — 

For the deaf, separate schools will always be required, 
for the simple reason that the method of their instruction 
is peculiar. We have not referred to what is said of the 
five instances of those who are both blind and deaf. James 
Mitchell, Laura Bridgman, and one or two others, are . 
alluded to, but nothing noteworthy isevolved. As already 
observed, by far the most striking passages are those in 
which the author gives us his own experience. Ver 
vivid and suggestive are his thoughts upon the life,’ the 
dreary silence, to which destiny had consigned him. Un- 
speakably affecting is the fact, which he mentions, that he 
had never heard the voice of his children. ‘The poet tells 
us the blind man’s home is ** the house of night, and its 
beings are empty voices.”” The home of the deaf is as 
silent as the closed tomb. No gentle voices, whose sweet 
music makes home the image of heaven, can ever gladden 
his heart. He can never feel the joy which these simple 
words from the lips of childhood impart, “I love you.” 
He can never hear the endearing name of husband or 
father. He looks upon his loved ones,—‘ they are as 
silent as pictures on the wall.” If we would appreci- 
ate the calamity of deafness, we have only to call to 
mind how often a single tone from those we love hath 
had power to thrill our inmost being. O who can esti- 
mate the happiness of being able to speak a word which 
shall console the afflicted and sorrowful heart. Who 
can adequately describe the satisfaction he hath derived 
from the low tones of the faithful watcher, as, bending 
over the bed of sickness, she whispered words of com- 
fort and consolation. The lot of the blind man, when 
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regarded by those who possess all the five senses, may 
indeed seem a hard one. The earth and sky, with their 
myriad objects of beauty, are veiled from his view. 
But the sympathy and love of those around him shine 
perpetually upon him, more precious than the sunlight 
of heaven. If the sphere of his observation upon the 
outward be limited, the activity of his mind is increased. 
If the speaking countenance is a blank, the tones of the 
human voice have a deeper and a richer beauty. But for 
the deaf there is no such compensation. The spectacle 
which the material world presents to his eyes is but an 
inadequate remuneration for the loss he has sustained in 
the privation of that power by which alone intercourse 
with those around him, to any considerable extent, is 
possible. In the bosom of his own home, in the street of 
the crowded city, he is as much alone,—so far as inter- 
change of thought and feeling is concerned,—as though 
he were the solitary traveller of the desert. It has, how- 
ever, generally been remarked, that the deaf and blind 
each considers his own condition as preferable. It would 
seem to be a beneficent arrangement of Providence that 
this should be so. We nevertheless cannot but think, for 
reasons we have already given, that the blind have greatly 
the advantage; especially in sources of happiness and 
means of extensive culture. 

It will not be out of place here to offer a remark or two 
upon the comparative effects of blindness and deafness on 
the moral development. And here we would eschew 
many speculations which garnish the annual reports of 
our institutions, and which seem to be written for no 
other purpose than to round a period, or to defend a 
favorite theory. What we have to say upon this subject 
will, we are confident, at once challenge the assent of every 
reflecting mind. First: there is such an intimate connec- 
tion between the physical, intellectual and moral natures, 
that one cannot suffer any material injury without the 
others participating, toa greater or lesser extent. Second: 
any permanent physical disability must, consequently, 
act unfavorably upon all the faculties of the mind; if in 
no other way, at least in retarding the development. It 
follows, therefore, that blindness and deafness, so far as 
they act at all upon the moral nature, act unfavorably. 
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Moreover, that sympathy and commiseration which those 
misfortunes never fail to awaken in others, contribute more 
or less to the same result; the most obvious effects of 
which are seen in that morbid sensitiveness that forms so 
common a characteristic of both of these classes. The 
blind have been charged with a want of a proper sensibility 
to the kindness of others. This arises mainly from the 
fact, that they are so accustomed to receive sympathy 
from theit more fortunate fellows that they expect it as a 
matter of course, and it does not therefore awaken in 
them such a profound appreciation as it would were it 
less frequently required or bestowed. ‘The same thing is 
observed of those who are habitually subject to ill health. 
It is not wonderful that the subjects of blindness and deaf- 
ness should be found more selfish than those who are the 
victims of no privation. The very condition in which they 
are placed compels them to think habitually upon them- 
selves. But these and all other defects can be eradicated 
or greatly modified by a thorough education. We think 
upon the whole, it will be found that educated deaf and 
blind persons will compare, so far as their moral develop- 
ment is concerned, with mankind generally. This is all 
that can be expected. 

It may not be inappropriate here, to say something of 
the treatment of society towards the deaf and the blind. 
We have seen how much the deaf have the advantage 
of the blind in many of the common pursuits of life. 
After receiving an education, the deaf mute enters upon 
the sphere of life for which he has been trained, and is no 
longer dependent for subsistence upon others. He ceases 
henceforth, to be an object of charity. With the blind it 
is often otherwise. If he labors at some handicraft, he 
does so at a great disadvantage. He must toil many 
more hours to realise as much as his seeing competi- 
tor. If he is a musician, the obstacles in his way are 
increased rather than diminished. He finds the world 
incredulous of his ability to teach, and he is expected to 
demonstrate his ability beyond cavil before he can hope to 
secure a permanent and lucrative employment. His case 
is indeed a hard one, for undeniably his seeing competi- 
tor, with half his ability, is able successfully to achieve 
what the blind can only do with the greatest difficulty. 
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Instances can be adduced where the blind have proved 
their ability to perform successfully the duties of a clergy- 
man. But we should hesitate before recommending to 
them the profession in which so few seeing men succeed. 
Although the blind can show an array of names that have 
distinguished almost every profession, yet it can be readily 
understood, that by far the larger number have been cele- 
brated for their devotion to the cultivation of that beautiful 
and noble art, which to them is alike an occupation and a 
solace—music. 

The result to which we have arrived may be stated in 
a fewwords. That hearing and sight are two of the most 
important of our senses ; that the privation of either is a 
loss which can be mitigated, but never compensated ; 
that while the deaf have the advantage of the blind in the 
performance of the practical, every-day duties of life, the 
blind greatly surpass the deaf in all those higher pursuits 
in which intellectual vigor and activity are most essential ; 
that the condition of the blind is, upon the whole, sus- 
ceptible of the greatest amount of happiness; that the 
unfavorable moral effects of both of these privations are 
such as can be counteracted by a wise culture; and, 
finally, after all has been done, which philanthropy can 
suggest or ingenuity devise, to mitigate their effects, 
deafness and blindness will still remain among the great- 
est calamities to which a human being can ever be sub- 
jected. 

In making this hasty and very imperfect examination of 
the work on “ The Lost Senses,” we have adverted only 
to those topics which seemed to us best calculated to inter- 
est the general reader. But we should not do ourselves 
nor our author justice, if we failed to notice, though in a 
most cursory manner, some matters of importance which 
are here discussed with great ability, and which are well 
worthy the attention of the philosopher. . There are scat- 
tered through these pages many facts and observations of 
great value to the metaphysician and psychologist. We 
would instance some curious matters, related by certain 
deaf persons, respecting their notions and mental condi- 
tion generally, before they had received their education, 
and also some very just observations upon the ideas 
which the born blind have of color, and how far it is pos- 
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sible to give them notions of light and perspective, so as 
to enable them to appreciate descriptions of paintings, 
pictures, &c. 

But we have already extended this article so far as to 
have no space for further elucidations. We have room 
only to add, that the book is written in a style chaste and 
classical. In its arrangement, it is every way admirable. 
It seems to have been the purpose of the author to collect 
whatsoever would throw:light upon the cendition of the 
deaf and the blind, into a shape that should make it at 
once accessible and acceptable to the general reader, the 
philosopher, and the philanthropist. Nobly has he accom- 
plished his task, and we are happy of the opportunity of 
' testifying our admiration of his ability, and our gratitude 
: for his services. We pfedict that “ Kitto on the Lost 
| Senses ” will remain a standard work upon the subject of 
which it treats, until that day shall come, as come it will, 
when humanity shall have triumphed over its accidents, 
and deafness and blindness be named as calamities that 
were, but are no more. B. B. B 
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1. The New American Cyclopedia. A Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Vol. iii. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 


THE prompt appearance of a third volume of this noble enter- 
prise, enables us to repeat the word of earnest commendation 
which appeared in our last. It is unquestionably the most val- 
uable and extensive popular publication yet attempted in this 
country. <A few works of a scientific character, intended chiefly 
for the learned in their several departments, and relying, in a 
great measure, upon public libraries for patronage, equal, per- 
haps excel, the magnitude of the New Cyclopedia; but of works 
which every person of ordinary intelligence may profitably read, 
we know of nothing which makes any approach to it. Looked 
at from the highest point of view, it cannot be deemed superfi- 
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cial; and yet there is in it, thus far, hardly a page that will not 
be intelligible to a fair capacity. A brief notice of one or more 
of the articles in the third volume will best indicate the character 
of the work. 

The article “ Blind,” as one example, compresses into ten pages 
the statistics of all the civilized regions of the globe, on the in- 
teresting subject indicated. The article contains the causes of 
blindness in the large proportion of cases, where trac>able ; the 
kinds and degrees of education practicable in spite of blindness, 
with very minute statements of the course of instruction pursued ; 
tabular statements,—first, of the relative number of the blind, 
as classified under different degrees of latitude, and also as exhib- 
ited by the statistics of the several nations ; second, of the several 
institutions for the blind in Europe and the United States ; 
third, of eminent blind persons, with statements of the particulars 
for which they are celebrated, and of works written by them; 
the article concluding with biographical sketches of remarkable 
blind men,—among which number, it may not be improper to add, 
we notice the name of Benjamin B. Bowen, author of the article 
on the ‘* Lost Senses,” which appears in the present number of 
this periodical. As another illustration in point, we will simply 
direct attention to the exceedingly interesting article on the 
Blood. First, we have its physical qualities ; second, its rela- 
tive quantity; third, its composition; fourth, its microscopical 
study; fifth, its coagulation; sixth, its formation; and seventh, 
its uses, with several minute tabular statements. The same 
regard to method and classification appears in all the articles, 
whether the subject be scientific, philosophical or historical. So 
far as we have had opportunity to examine, we find no evidence 
of haste or carelessness; thoroughness and comprehensiveness, 
with special pains to make prominent whatever is fresh and recent, 
characterize the work throughout. In works of this character 
we are prepared to excuse very many inaccuracies of fact; and no 
sensible person will expect that any array of finite minds can 
bring together such a multitude of items and in every instance 
avoid mistake. None but the Infinite and Infallible Mind can 
produce such a work. Considering always, that the New Cyclo- 
pedia is the work of man, its very general accuracy, speaking of 
course, only of those particulars whereof we feel competent to 
pronounce judgment, is as surprising as gratifying. In this 
respect, we believe it to be all that any one should ask, and more 
than might reasonably be expected. 

We close this notice with a suggestion as to its practical 
encouragement. ‘To that large class of our countrymen who are 
blessed with good incomes, the point is evident ; it is their duty 

vol. xv. 936 
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to patronize the Cyclopedia. As a public benefit, it has a claim 
upon every citizen whose means will permit him to show it sub- 
stantial favor. It is one of those enterprises which (like the 
Atlantic Telegraph, should it succeed,) have a public as well as 
private value. And he who estimates the importance of the tel- 
egraph only by the dividends accruing to the stockholders, 
would not commit a more obvious mistake than he who looked 
upon the success of the New American Cyclopedia as affecting 
only the pecuniary interests of the publishers. To that class who 
are deterred from purchasing, because of the greatness of the out- 
lay, we would say, the cost of one volume is not great; purchase 
each as it comes out, and in no great length of time, you will 
have perhaps the best series of volumes ever published in this 
country, without any vivid consciousness of the cost. 


2. Déderlein’s Hand-Book of Latin Synonymes. Translated by 
Rev. H. H. Arnold, B. A. With an introduction by S. H. Taylor, 
L.L.D. Andover: W.F. Draper. 1858. 


Those desiring to make themselves familiar with the Latin 
language will find this a very valuable work. There is no better 
way of becoming thoroughly acquainted with a foreign language, 
or of acquiring an accurate knowledge of our own, than by a 
careful study of those words by which a number of related ideas 
are expressed.’ The author has consulted convenience of refer- 
ence by interweaving the alphabetical index with the context, 
and also, by grouping together the words, so that those having a 
kindred signification can be seen at a glaneg, and their shades of 
difference noticed. This edition is reprinted from the second 
London edition, with a few corrections and improvements. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this is the best work on Latin 
Synonymes that has yet been published. It should be used asa 
reference book by all who wish to become accurate Latin 
scholars. 


3. History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart.,D.C.L. Vol. iii. New York: Harper and’ Brothers. 1858. 
8vo. pp. 449. 


This volume contains so many epitomes of distinct historical 
matters, such, for example, as the constitutional history of Ger- 
many, German literature for the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, twenty years of the Indian history, a distinct epoch in the 
internal history of England,—that it might be considered as, in 
several particulars, complete in itself. Those who have read the 

,former volumes will be eager to obtain this continuation. The 
interest becomes almost personal, as the historian comes down to 
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the events of our own days. His work will be of immense ser- 
vice to that inumerable class who desire a succinct aquaint- 
ance with the prominent events of modern European history, but 
who have not time or opportunity to search for them among 
original records. It comes near an average statement to say, 
that it brings European history down to about the year 1840; 
and though, in one instance, the volume goes back to 1814, we 
should average the period embraced at about ten years. Eng- 
land and France were prominent during the period sketched, and 
the details of their affairs very justly make up the larger propor- 
tion of the book. Another volume will complete the work. 


4. The Greyson Letters. Selections from the Correspondence of 
E. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited by Henry Rogers. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1857. pp. 518. 


Henry Rogers is one of the company of reviewers and essayists 
brought into the foreground by the Edinburgh Review. He is 
a continuation of the Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Macaulay line. 
He has peculiar merits; one of which is the not very amiable 
faculty of singeing an oponent in the fire of sarcasm—a depart- 
ment in which he is quite unlike Macaulay, yet almost rivals him 
in effectiveness. His logic is clear, and his style remarkably 
lucid, yet there is something charmingly erratic in his method of 
argumentation. His great article ‘“‘ Reason and Faith,” gave him 
much notoriety, and has guaranteed him readers, let him write 
on whatever topic. Not assenting to everything in the “ Grey- 
son Letters,’ we can earnestly commend them, as in many points, 
exceedingly amusing and every way instructive. 


5. Essays in Biography @nd Criticism. Essays in Philosophy and 
Criticism. Both volumes by Peter Bayne, M.A. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Bayne is unquestionably one of the first writers of the age. 
Both of these volumes attest a remarkable faculty for analytic 
criticism, whether he deal with events or with characters. We 
do indeed have occasional proof that all his mental powers are 
not equally developed. He is not wholly free from the bias of 
early discipline, and he sometimes indulges in a criticism that 
his riper judgment will disown. But we could hardly name any 
thing, in the same line of criticism, excelling his papers on De 
Quincey and Napoleon. In each, there are sentences which are 
models of comprehensive brevity, reminding one of the great 
American essayist. No one that we know of, has stated so 
tersely and more satisfactorily, the distinction between theology 
and religion. Bayne is yet young, and unless distanced by some 
- new rival, is destined, if he lives, to be among the foremost critics 
of his country, if not of his age. 
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6. Specimens of Douglas Jerrold’s Wit: together with* Selections 
chiefly from his contributions to Journals intended to ilustrate his 
opinions. Arranged by his son, Blanchard Jerrold. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1858. 


The English humorists are a class by themselves, forming, as 
it were, a distinct species of genius, separated from all other 
authors by ineradicable lines. From Fielding (to go no further 
back) to Jerrold runs an illustrious line, connecting many of the 
most brilliant names in any literature ; and, notwithstanding the 
names of Hood and Sydney Smith, Douglas Jerrold stands as 
high as the highest on the roll of fame. We need not the assur- 
ance that the collections in the book before us are but “ speci- 
mens ;” for in an active life of thirty years’ authorship, in various 
departments of literature, to say nothing of the scintillations of 
conversation, which were never printed, Jerrold gave forth witti- 
cisms enough to fill octavos. His son, who does the work of 
compiling the ‘ Specimens,”’ has for most part exhibited taste and 
judgment; and though filial affection has evidently misled him in 
occasional selections, he has given the public a book which must 
have more than an ephemeral value. 


7. The Life of George Stephenson, Railway Engineer. By Samuel 
Smiles. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 


This work awakens two kinds of interest. It is a history of 
the railroad enterprise, of its conception, progress and triumph. 
And had it no other value, this would be sufficient to give it a 
claim upon the attention of every person, who would not be in- 
different to the most gigantic physical enterprise of the present, 
ifnot of any age. But it has a higher jmportance, in that it is a 
portraiture of a hero, one on whom the stamp of nature’s nobility 
was distinctly impressed, and to whose brain and almost super- 
human force of will, the railroad method of internal communica- 
tion is wholly or primarily due. It would seem to be the rule of 
Providence, that truly noble natures shall reach their develop- 
ment ‘“‘through suffering.”” The case of Stephenson forms no 
exception to the rule. Bred to poverty and toil; in youth sub- 
ject to almost menial duties; with no opportunities except such 
as his spontaneous energy invented; at the age of seventeen, not 
able to read his name in print,—such are specimens of the ante- 
cedents of one of the most brilliant careers that have given lustre 
to the existing generation. We have not the command of words 
to commend as earnestly as we would, the well written life of 
George Stephenson. What an example and encouragement to 
the young! How does it teach them to despise difficulties, to 
master circumstances, to live for a purpose, to pursue their 
chosen object with earnestness of will, and with confidence that 
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to a meritorious cause, ultimate success is pledged! Whatever 
other books may reasonably claim your attention, by no means 
neglect this noble biography of a noble man. Its pages glow 
with life, and they kindle an enthusiasm which sends the blood 
throbbing with a sacred vigor to every nerve of the body, and 
every faculty of the soul. - Such books are educators in the best 
sense of the word. We cannot have too many such, nor can 
they be too generally read. 


8. Onthe Authorized Version of the New Testament, in connection 
with some recent proposals for its Revision. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D. New York: Redfield. 1858. 


This book will be a great help when the time comes for a 
revision of the present version of the Scriptures. The author 
discusses important points of translation, reprobates unnecessary 
distinctions, revives certain distinctions that are important, calls 
attention to several errors of the Greek Grammar in the existing 
versions, disposes of unfounded objections, and gives suggestions 
as to the best method of revision. The author’s high reputation 
for biblical scholarship will render his new volume an object of 
considerable interest to the theological community. We should 
add that while he writes for the learned, his criticisms and sug- 
gestions are intelligible to the ordinary capacity. 


9. Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. With a Memoir. Third Series. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 


The remarkable success which has attended the publication of 
Robertson’s Sermons—the two series, preceding the above named, 
having had an extensive circulation—leads us to inquire for the 
cause. Generally speaking, printed (and not unfrequently 
spoken) sermons are proverbially dull. Their circulation is 
chiefly confined to the author’s personal friends. Their intrinsic 
merit seldom secures many purchasers, and the number of readers 
is still smallér. When therefore—as in the case of Robertson 
—an editon of sermons finds a quick and extended sale, the cause 
must be obvious, and worthy of very special note. 

But let us first ask, why are the great majority of sermons dull? 
One reason is, they are mechanical. They are not (making due 
allowance for the exceptions) the spontaneous utterances of 
souls warm with the heavenly fire, and speaking because they 
must. On the contrary they are got up—made ; a subject is 
hunted for and vaguely or carelessly apprehended; the headings 
are pre-arranged with due regard to number and quantity, and 
the interstices are filled up with such items and common-places 
as the overwrought, but by no means heated, brain can cull and 
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patch together. Again, most sermons are written to be read. 
The mind is not fixed upon a purpose. The preacher’s soul is 
not alive with the intention of carrying a point. He rests upon 
his sentences, and his final aim is to have them go—the thing 
they are to go at not being taken into the account. Again, 
(to name but one more particular,) too many sermons are writ- 
ten. Custom, the demands of congregations, the dangers inci- 
dental to innovation will (for a while longer, perhaps should,) 
compel the preacher to get up his two sermons a week. While 
people continue to confound quantity with quality, and estimate 
a preacher’s industry by the number of written pages he can pre- 
sent on Sunday, the present unnatural practice will prevail; and 
hence a very efficient cause of pulpit dulness remain. Weare not 
prepared to say how much or how often Robertson wrote ; 
but we find in his sermons the evidence that he wrote with 
a spontaneous energy, that he spoke (but did not read) to his 
hearers, that he had a purpose beyond present effect, that 
he thought less of manner than of matter, and less even of 
this than of the object he intended to secure by means ofit. An 
entire absence of pietistic drawl; freedom from common place 
exhortation; directness, intellectuality, feeling, are the causes 
which make the sermons of Robertson worthy the peculiar popu- 
larity they largely enjoy. Compared with the bulk of printed 
sermons, his productions are as oases in the desert. We are glad 
in being promised more volumes from the same source. 


10. Endeavours after the Christian Life. Discourses by James 
Martineau. Two Series in one Volume. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1858. 

11. Studies of Christianity; or, Timely Thoughts for Religious 
Thinkers. A Series of Papers. By James Martineau. Edited by 
William R. Alger. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1858. 


We place these two books together, for though the first named 
is a series of Sermons and the other a series of Essays, a common 
spirit and the same grade of thought pervade and give character 
to both. To say that James Martineau is the greatest of living 
teachers in the “studies of Christianity ;” that his writings 
contain a greater quantity and a purer quality of Christian 
information than can be found in the writings of any of his con- 
temporaries, is to utter what has become almost a truism. His 
diligent readers will not accuse us of enthusiasm, nor deem it an ° 
exaggeration of his merit and position, when we assign to Mar- 
tineau the foremost place among living preachers. No other has 
attained his repose of trust, his confidence of faith, his clear 
vision, and his majestic sweep of thought. We can name no 
one so justly entitled to the much abused claim of spirituality. 
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His discourse of divine ‘things is but a report of what he has 
seen. We deem it quite impossible to be in a skeptical mood 
while in the appreciation of his writings. His manner of dis- 
course imparts confidence. As far removed from egotism as we 
can well conceive, there is at the same time an assurance in his 
utterances, as of one who has seen and knows whereof he affirms. 

He speaks with authority; not however, with a consciously 
assumed authority, but such as comes from conviction, so deep 
as not to permit the thought of dispute or question. Of the two 

volumes named above, the sermons are a reprint and union in 
one of two volumes which have become classic in the pulpit and 
Christian literature of the age. Such a combination of spiritual 
intuitions, pure intellectuality, and richness and felicity of style, 
we shall look for in the productions of no other author. The 
publisher has done the reading public great service in bringing 
them out once more in substantial style. The papers entitled 
‘“‘ Studies of Christianity,” comprise papers which first appeared 
in the British Reviews and Magazines. The editor has put the 
Christian public under great obligations for the compact and ele- 
gant form by which he has made them accessible to the humblest 
means. ‘The unquestioned verdict of appreciating readers has 
assigned them a permanent place among the profoundest religious 
and theological disquisitions of any age or country. We trust 
both volumes will cultivate the taste which render expedient 
further publications from the same source. 


12, The Christian Helper; or, Gospel Sermons for Congregations 
and Families. Vol. iii. Issued by direction of the General Conven- 
tion of Universalists. Boston: James M. Usher. 1858. 

It is much to be regretted, that the sale of the several volumes 
of the Christian Helper should in any degree be retarded by an 
announcement of the special purpose of the series. Because a 
work is peculiarly suited for “‘ lay preaching,” to meet the neces- 
sities of congregations which have no pastor, it does not follow 
that it is not also suited to the wants of families, as much so as 
other collections of sermons, in no way better in quality. The 
‘“‘ Christian Helper,” let it be understood, is for general circula- 
tion, and is worthy of general patronage, while it is also 
peculiarly suited to the end specially announced. The third 
volume comprises sermons from our best ministers, and is edited 
.with care and industry. Like its predecessors, the print, paper, 
and general mechanical execution are of a very high order. 


13. Seven Stormy Sundays. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 1858. 

A unique publication, containing sermons, prayers, hymns, 
and reflections, for the use of families on stormy Sundays, when 
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attendance at church proves impracticable. The thought is a 
happy one, and the planis admirably suited to the purpose. The 
volume is handsomely printed on strong paper, and we com- 
mend it as an efficient aid in the work of Christian instruction and 
worship. 

14. A Review of Rev. M. M. Dexter’s Sermon upon the Reason- 
ableness of the Doctrine of the Future Eternal Punishment of those 
who die Impenitent. By Rev. T. B. Thayer. Boston: Abel Tomp- 
kins. 1858. p. 32. 

Rev. Mr. Dexter’s Sermon, in defence of the doctrine of End- 
less Punishment, was a great improvement upon the effort of his 
predecessor, Rev. Dr. Adams, whose discourse we noticed in our 
last. His production was systematic and compact, and hence, 
presented tangible points for review and criticism. Rev. Mr. 
Thayer does thorough work in his Review; and, as it seems to 
us, annihilates every vestige of proof in the argument upon 
which his comments were bestowed. The Review makes an 
excellent Missionary document, and it would be well if some 
concerted effort were made to circulate it extensively, particularly 
in those regions where our faith is but little understood, and 
therefore generally misrepresented. It wastes no words; every 
sentence tells. At the same time it is strictly candid; doing 
full justice to the best points of the opposing argument. 


15. <A Practical Grammar of the Latin Language, with Perpetual 
Exercises in Speaking and Writing. For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Learners. By G.J. Adler, A.M. Boston: Sanborn, 
Bazin & Ellsworth. 1858. 


This Grammar, though but a few months old, has already 
found its way into favor, and is fast being introduced as a text- 
book in the schools. Its method is indicated by a word, routine. 
It gives but few rules at a time, and aims to imprint these upon 
the memory by repeated applications in translation. Particular 
care has been taken to render clear those portions of the Latin 
Grammar which most perplex learners—as for example, the 
several uses of the Subjunctive Mood. The translations are all 
from English into Latin, not from Latin into English. It is pro- 
gressive, going from the simple to the complex, and with so much 
of application that any industrious pupil will find the study full 
as easy as it ought to be. 








